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PREFACE. 



Most people having a knowledge of gardening are aware that 
the best results, as regards quantity and quality of produee 
from a given space, are those obtained in gardens in which 
the sole aim is profit. In all market gardens the practice 
adopted in the culture of either fruit, flowers, or vegetables 
differs essentially from that generally followed by gardeners 
in private establishments. With the practice of the best 
private gardeners we can acquaint ourselves by reading it 
from their own pens in the horticultural papers, or the many 
books which are published from time to time on the subject ; 
but the market gardener has either not the time or the 
inclination to write, and although people possessing gardens 
may often have been struck by the wonderful examples of good 
cultivation which they have seen from time to time in the 
markets, they have never until recently been enabled to gain 
the least idea of how such have been produced. It was to 
supply this want that I gathered together the information con- 
tained in these pages and put it into book form ; and although 
the practice of the various market gardeners differs slightly, yet 
the directions given in this work are so nearly correct, that if 
strictly followed, good results must ensue. It is a singular 
fact that some of our best gardeners have been those who at 
some time or other were connected with commercial gardening 
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— as, for example, the late Mr. James Barnes, of Bicton, 
Mr. R. Gilbert, of Burghley, and others. Therefore if this 
book happens to be the means of enabling people to obtain 
more and better flowers, fruits, or vegetables from their gardens 
than they have hitherto done, I shall have attained the end 
which I had in view when I attempted the work. 

G W. S. 
November 1, 1879. 
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LONDON MARKET GARDENING. 



There are now in England over 161,228 acres of land 
devoted to orchards, and 33,677 acres to market gardens 
properly so called. In Middlesex alone there are 4606 
acres under market crops, and 3004 acres under fruit 
trees. In Kent there are 11,589 acres of orchards, and 
3466 acres of market gardens, and in Surrey 1669 acres of 
orchards, and 1654 acres of vegetable ground. In the 
more immediate neighbourhood of London market garden- 
ing is considerably on the decrease, owing to the land 
being required for building and other purposes. More, 
over, land close to London has now become so valuable, 
that market gardeners are unwilling to pay the heavy rents 
required for it ; and now that the means of transit are 
eo complete, goods can be sent to London from twenty miles, 
or even greater distances off, at very little expense. Hence 
it is that vegetable and fruit gardens are gradually getting 
further from London every year. A market grower owning 
from 16 to 20 acres of land, occupied by fruit and vegetable 
crops within a few miles of London, informed me that he had 
been offered £5000 per acre for the whole of it on several 
occasions for building purposes. With florists' establishments 
the case is wholly different ; they may be found by hundreds 
in the rear of suburban villas, many of them being confined 
to half-an-acre of ground, which is entirely covered with 
glass, and from some of these places the amount of plants, 
fruits, Ac., that are sent to market is almost marvellous. 
The best cultivated market gardens round London are 
those in the Fulham Fields, the once famous Deptford 
grounds being now nearly over-run by the builder. From 
Chelsea to Kew Bridge, on the north bank of the Thames 
■ — indeed, almost the whole of the land between the river 
and the road leading from Hammersmith to Kew is 
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2 LONDON MARKET GARDENING. 

occupied by garden crops. On the other side of the road 
just allnded to the garden lands extend from Hammersmith 
to Acton, and from thence bet ween Gunnersburyand Brent* 
ford to Richmond, Twickenham, Honnslow, and Feltham. 
On the south side of the Thames, from Deptford to Wool* 
wich, are vast tracts of land nnder vegetable crops. From 
Battersea to Putney are many scattered patches, and from 
Putney through Barnes t o Mortlake are also large areas 
of market garden ground. In short, nearly the whole of 
the Thames valley is occupied by fruit trees and vegetable 
crops. 

So much, indeed, has the demand for fruit, and vege- 
tables, and the love for flowers increased in London during 
the last few years, that market gardening has now become 
one of the most important of industries ; but, whilst thou, 
sands are engaged in its pursuit, and fruit, vegetable, and 
plant growing gardens are being inci eased in great 
numbers, the London markets have still to depend in a 
great measure on foreign produce for a good supply of 
fruits, early culinary, and salad vegetables. Even plants 
and cut flowers — large as are the numbers grown within 
twenty miles of London — are imported iu great quantities 
from France, Holland, Belgium, and other parts of 
the Continent. This happens especially in early spring 
when choree flowers are in the greatest demand, and 
when such flowers as Lily of the Valley, Lilacs, and Boses 
can only be produced by English growers by the aid of 
rapid forcing, which is, on account of the high price of 
fuel, at all times near London an expensive ^operation. 
Foreign growers, on the other hand, can produce them 
early at little expense ; and now that the means of import 
are so great, cheap, and rapid, they have little difficulty 
in competing with English growers, both as regards price 
and quality c-f produce. That foreign produce of all kinds 
interferes seriously with the pecuniary interest of tho 
English grower there can be little doubt, yet there are 
ample opportunities for men who are well acquainted 
with their business to start market gardening on a large 
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scale and realise profitable returns. It is, however, a 
business which fluctuates greatly ; and men who commence 
growing flowers, or fruits for market, and know little of 
the business at the commencement, unless possessed of a 
large capital, often fail before they get acquainted with 
the requirements of the market. The most successful 
men are generally those who, from long experience, know 
exactly at what time of the year the demand for each 
article grown will be the greatest, and when it is likely to 
yield the largest profits. Whenever a depression of trade 
occurs, and the demand for market garden produce of any 
kind is small, it is the beginners in the art who suffer as 
a rule, and not men who have become established in their 
business. This year (1878) hundreds of waggon-loads of 
excellent Cabbages have been sold for a sum little more 
than that which has to be paid for a load of manure, which 
market gardeners always contrive to take back with them 
from London. Broccoli also were so abundant as to 
be scarcely worth cartage, whilst other kinds of vegetables 
were only obtainable at high prices. This shows that a 
great point to be observed with all market gardeners is to 
avoid, as far as possible, a " glut " in the market. This is 
sometimes hardly possible, yet I think it might be prevented 
to some extent if cultivators were to grow such crops as 
have always paid them best, and which are known to 
succeed best in their locality, instead of growing on a large 
scale some kind of produce about which there is some 
uncertainty, but for which there happens to have been, 
for the moment, a large demand. Take the Tomato, 
for instance ; when first it found favour with the English 
public there was a rage for it all at once. Growers com- 
menced its culture largely, and the consequence was 
that the price was so reduced by the quantity brought to 
market from English and foreign sources, as to make it a 
far less profitable crop than it would have been had its 
culture been confined to fewer growers. Gardenia flowers 
and Tea Roses, again, were at one time a source of great 
profit to the grower, and the demand for them being great, a 
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few growers produced them in such quantities, that the 
price obtained for them has become much less remunerative 
to any one, except those who happen to have a few good 
blooms just before the " glut " comes. One thing we may 
remark, that however plentiful any kind of produce may be 
in the market, the general public derive but comparatively 
little benefit therefrom, except in the case of common fruits, 
or vegetables, or flowers, for the retail prices are usually 
kept up by the middlemen, who necessarily require large 
profits on all their goods ; and until there is more direct 
communication between the grower and consumer, none 
but those in the most affluent circumstances can hope to 
obtain an abundance of first-rate English-grown produce, 
such as Grapes, Peaches, early vegetables, <fcc. It is a 
strange fact that people who live near the market gardens 
where the produce is grown have to pay even higher 
prices for it than people near the market, which is of 
course caused by all goods having to be first sent to market. 
The rent of garden ground round London varies very 
much ; that nearest to town of course is the highest rented, 
"but, as a rule, land containing no buildings or fruit trees 
is let at from £6 to £10 per acre ; and where good estab- 
lished fruit trees exist, £15, £18, and as much as £20 per 
Acre is often paid for it ; and market gardeners inform me 
that such land is by far the most profitable, inasmuch as 
should a fair crop of fruit be obtained, it goes far not only 
"to pay the rent, but also to defray labour and other expenses, 
and the vegetable or other under-crops yield, as a rule, 
good profits. 

To give an estimate of the extent of florists' establishments 
near London would be almost impossible, so plentiful are 
they. Barnet, Potter's Bar, Finchley, Enfield, Tottenham, 
Acton, Ealing, Feltham, Isleworth, Richmond, and many 
•other places abound with plant-producing gardens of every 
•description and size. Although many of our largest fruit 
growers and florists send large quantities of their produce 
to Manchester, Liverpool, and other towns, yet the greater 
portion is grown expressly for Covent Garden Market, 
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The hours during which the flower market is open are 
from 4 to 9 in the morning during the summer, and from 
5 to 9in winter ; few persons, therefore, who have not some 
special interest in flowers and plants are there so early ; 
nevertheless a large amount of business is transacted. 
The building, which has been erected since 1870, is 200 ft. 
one way and 76 ft. the other ; the central section is 70 ft. 
high to the ridge, and is efficiently lighted by clerestory 
windows and a lantern-light, with ample provision for 
ventilation. The total number of stalls, which consist of 
two iron shelves or benches one above the other, with a few 
square yards of frontage, number about 270, each one 
being capable of holding a large quantity of fair sized 
market plants in 6-in. pots ; the rent of each of these stalls 
is about £7 10s. per annum. At the entrance to the 
market, and within the fenced yard, standings are let to 
people who sell wild Ferns and similar plants. 

Everybody in London is, of course, acquainted 
with the numerous small florists' establishments, with 
their half-a-dozen or so small houses, in which are grown 
bedding plants wherewith to deck the gardens of suburban 
villas, or a few florists' flowers with which to supply a 
casual customer, as such places usually occupy prominent 
positions in important thoroughfares where they can be 
readily seen by passers-by ; but comparatively few uncon- 
nected with the trade are acquainted with the large plant 
and indoor fruit depots in which goods are manufactured 
wholly for Covent Garden and other London markets. 
Many of these are situated in positions so secluded, that 
people might easily pass them without observing even their 
existence. There are no elaborately painted sign-boards, 
nor direction posts to make known the name of the pro- 
prietor, and the character of his stock, for as a rule visitors 
to such places are a hindrance rather than a help. 
A very interesting sight in connection with the flower 
markets in the spring is the thousands of baskets and 
boxes filled with flower roots of all description, arranged on 
a sloping bank at the west end of the market. The first 
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kinds of roots to appear are the Christmas Roses and the 
Winter Aconites ; then come Snowdrops and Crocuses, 
which are succeeded by Daffodils, Lily of the Valley, 
Squills, various Irises, Tulips, double-flowered Daisies, 
Primroses, Polyanthuses, Sweet Williams, fine blood-red 
Wallflowers, double-flowered Scotch Daisies, sweet-scented 
Violets, fine Phloxes, Cloves, Hollyhocks, Rockets, Laven- 
der, and hundreds of other plants. Virginian Creepers, 
Jessamines, Irish Ivies, Creeping Jenny, and Periwinkles 
also find a ready sale for covering balconies, bare walls, 
and window-sills of London dwellings. Most of these 
flower roots are brought in small tufts with their roots 
rudely tied in Moss, Fern, or Grass, and it is astonishing the 
quantities that are weekly disposed of both by people who 
stand in the market and by hawkers who take them round 
on their barrows. They range in price from Is. 6d. to 3s. 6d. 
per dozen clumps, according to the variety. Such plants 
as Ivies are brought in pots and sold at prices varying 
from Is. to 3s. each. These kinds of plants are grown in 
small, out-of-the-way gardens, as well as in large fields ; 
they are generally grown very roughly, the aim being 
simply to sell them, without any attention being paid to 
their good or bad qualities. But very often amongst these 
roots exposed for sale in this rough way we may find some 
good old English flowers, that it would be .difficult to obtain 
from any other source, or at least under the name they 
formerly bore, or that given to them by the market dealers. 
Roots of the red and white Daisy always command a 
ready sale, and for excellence of strain those found in the 
market are unsurpassed, the flowers being large and of a 
fine colour ; they are grown on well manured land, and in 
spring three times a week are sent to market hundreds of 
dozens packed in shallow boxes, which are readily bought 
by retail dealers, who display them on their stalls outside 
the market for sale. Early in spring is also, perhaps, the 
most interesting time to see the bouquets in Covent Garden, 
for they are certainly much more beautiful then than at 
any other season of the year. They are then composed o~ 
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Azaleas, Camellias, Roses, Gardenias, Violets, Spiraeas, 
Lily of the Valley, white Lilacs, blue Scillas, Stephanotis, 
Hyacinth p'*ps, Orchids, and other choice and effective 
flowers. Sometimes we find them composed of four or five 
blood-red Roses (General Jacqueminot), each of which are 
backed up with a few sprays of blue Forget-me-not, several 
golden yellow Roses (Isabella Sprunt) surrounded with 
fight sprays of Lily of the Valley, and four or five white 
Roses (Niphetos), backed with plenty of their own foliage. 
The whole of these, when tastefully combined into 
a large bouquet, are edged with Maiden-hair Perns, 
white Lilacs, and Rose leaves, an arrangement the 
effect of which is excellent. Button-hole bouquets 
consist of Gardenias backed with their own foliage. 
Rosebuds, too, are used in the same way; and when 
surrounded by fresh and fragrant leaves few button-hole 
bouquets are equal to them. Some very effective ones, 
however, may be seen composed of white Hyacinth flowers 
backed up by a few flowers of the blue Scilla sibirica or 
the scarlet Buphorb a jacquiniaeflora ; some are also made 
■of double white Primulas, Neapolitan Violets, Spira3as, 
and Maiden-hair Ferns, with good effect. At whatever 
time, however, one may visit the Central Arcade of Covent 
Garden Market, we can always see something ieautiful 
and learn-something which we never knew before. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

The houses in which growers for market cultivate their 
plants and flowers are generally span-roofed ; light and 
airy, with a path running through the centre ; as a rule,, 
little attention is paid to painting and glazing in such 
places, what is done being performed when work is slack 
by men employed on the place. One grower never paints 
his houses after they are built. They are put up by his 
own workmen, painted two or three coats and in this state- 
they remain, nothing afterwards being done, except putting 
in a few squares of glass when necessary. When worn out 
such houses are taken down and new ones built in their- 
places. The best examples of plant houses I have seen in 
market gardens are those belonging to Messrs. Beckwith & 
Son, of Tottenham ; they are span-roofed without rafters, the- 
sashes in which the glass is fixed being of iron and placed at 
such distances apart as to admit a pane of glass 2 ft. wide.. 
By being thus constructed every possible ray of light is 
taken advantage of, and to this may be attributed in a great 
measure the almost marvellous results in the way or 
culture obtained there. The heating apparatus in this 
place consists of seven powerful horizontal tubular boilers,, 
each of which measures from 10 ft. to 12 ft. in length 
and 6 ft. to 8 ft. in width, and weighs nearly 9 tons.. 
They were prepared from plans furnished by the proprietor, 
and are found to be more economical, powerful, and 
durable than those of more complicated construction. 
To these boilers are attached upwards of seven miles of " 
4-in. piping, and in ordinarily mild seasons they consume 
600 chaldrons of coke and 250 tons of coal, besides an 
enormous quantity of breese, small coal, cinders, &c. Here, 
as elsewhere, no provision is made to have gravel walks* 
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or paved floors ; these consist simply of the hard 
ground, npon which now and then a barrow-load of broken 
clinkers is thrown down to fill up holes where water might 
stand. There are between thirty and forty hands employed 
in this, one of the largest plant growing establishments near 
London, and each of these has, as a rule, his work regularly 
alloted to him, so that he knows exactly what to do and 
when to do it. Market gardeners always endeavour to- 
secure good workmen, and keep them as long in their 
service as possible, frequent changes in such establishments 
being very inconvenient, as new hands require a long time- 
to become acquainted with the work. Propagating ia 
carried on with wonderful skill and rapidity, and a man 
well versed in such work is seldom out of employment. 
Everything done in such establishments is done at high, 
pressure, everybody is in a hurry, and the work performed 
in one day in such places would surprise many a young 
gardener in a private establishment who thinks himself 
overworked. Some market florists have a few kinds of 
plants of which they make a specialty, and to these they 
devote the greater part of their time, which in a great, 
measure accounts for the superiority of different market 
plants grown in such places over those produced where 
mixed collections are grown ; some, however, whose ground 
is but of limited extent cover it with glass, and produce 
healthy marketable plants of various descriptions at all 
seasons of the year. The advantage gained by growing a. 
variety of plants is, that a few van-loads fit for market 
can at all times be made up ; whereas where only a few 
kinds are grown, blanks in the supply and consequently 
in the incomings often occur. In some of these places, 
there are about twenty houses ranging from 60 ft. to 150 ft., 
in length, and every inch of space is utilised in the most 
profitable manner. I have known from a comparatively 
small place upwards of 100 dozen plants to have been sent 
to market weekly throughout the year. During the summer* 
when Heaths, Cytisus, and the more hardy lands of plants 
can be placed out of doors, their places in the houses are- 
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occupied by Bonvardias, Ferns, Lycopods, and such plants as 
are disposed of in time to make room for the young plants in 
spring to come indoors. Bedding plants of different kinds 
are grown to fill up any vacant space that may occur in the 
houses, and these, being but a very short time on hand, add 
greatly to the profits of the place. One good illustration 
of a small market garden that requires but a comparatively 
small capital to start with, but from which a large profit 
may be made, I saw some time since at Tottenham. Indeed, 
it is almost astonishing how a man can meet the expenses 
attending the culture of fruits and plants for market and 
yet realise a fair livelihood by the proceeds from so small 
a place. The ground is attached to a small villa residence, 
and is not an acre in extent, but nearly the whole of the 
space is covered with glass. The houses are principally 
span-roofed, arranged side by side, thus saving the necessity 
and consequently the expense of building side walls to 
each house ; only the houses at each end of the block have 
brick sides, the roofs of those houses in the middle of the 
block being supported by stout wooden planks from 12 in. 
to 15 in. wide laid on brick piers built at a distance of from 
10 ft. to 12 ft. apart. Into these planks or wall plates the 
rafters of the houses are fixed. The eaves of the roofs 
are within 6 in. of each other, and by hollowing out this 
vacant space in the planks, an excellent and cheap trough 
is made for carrying off the water from the roofs into an 
adjoining tank prepared for the purpose. These span- 
roofed houses are about 60 ft. in length, 20 ft. wide, and 
sufficiently lofty to allow of a person working comfortably in 
them. A narrow path runs through the centre, and on either 
side, a few feet from the glass, are erected stout but rough 
wooden stages, on the top of which are laid a few inches 
thick of ashes. One doorway only is allowed to these 
houses, the space being far too valuable to leave more than 
one end of the house unoccupied. The wooden rafters in 
which the glass is laid are light, but of fair strength, and 
being from 18 in. to 20 in. apart, admit of large panes of 
glass, and thereby all the light possible. All building, 
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glazing, painting, and, in fact, all the labour connected with 
the place, is performed by members of the family, and to 
this fact may be attributed to some extent the satisfactory 
results that are obtained, each having personal interest in 
the business. 
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In the London markets, as in every town and village in 
England, the Rose, to whatever section it may belong, is 
^considered the queen of flowers ; even when there is not 
a great demand for other flowers, Roses can always be 
-disposed of in large quantities. At Christmas and for 
several months afterwards if we want a Rose we get a 
Tea, and have to pay from Is. to 2s. 6d. for it, but during 
•June we get a beautiful Moss, Provence, or a Damask for 
Id. Tea Roses of course yield the best returns to the 
grower, but there are near London men who, out of a 
very limited space of ground, grow sufficient Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses to gain for them a fair livelihood ; whilst 
Moss Roses are considered one of the most profitable of 
-Outdoor crops. 

Tea Roses. — During winter and early spring the blooms 
>of Tea Roses always find a ready sale at good prices in 
the market, and although large quantities are imported 
irom France, English growers, by aid of cheap glass, &c, 
and improved kinds, are beginning to compete on favour- 
able terms -with the foreigner. Whilst it is true that 
Continental growers have the advantage oif a warmer 
-climate, which enables them to produce Roses early at 
little expense, yet they have the disadvantage of losing a 
•day or two in transit, which, even in cool weather, takes 
some of the freshness off the blooms. The Covent 
Garden florists, moreover, want flowers at given dates, and 
these they can only procure at short notice from English 
.growers who are within an hour's ride of the market. 
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One of the largest growers of Tea Roses near London is? 
Mr. Ladds, of Bexley Heath, who has several span-roofed 
houses 300 ft. long and from 35 ft. to 40 ft. wide filled 
with them during winter and spring. The plants are 
grown in good, sound, sandy loam in pots varying in size 
from 8 in. to 10 in. in diameter, the plants beings trained 
in the form of pyramids by tying the main shoots to an 
upright stake inserted in the centre of each pot ; in this 
way the plants have a neat uniform appearance, and do 
not take up so much space as if trained in any other form. 
Potting is usually performed in spring after the plants 
have ceased blooming, but very often they remain in the 
same pots for several years, unless their drainage becomes 
defective. If the houses are not required for other 
purposes during the summer, the Roses are allowed to 
remain in them, otherwise they are removed and arranged 
closely together in beds in the open air, kept well supplied 
with water at the roots ; and in this way they succeed almost 
as well as when left under glass. One house of Tea Roses 
is, however, always retained for furnishing a supply of 
bloom during the summer and autumn. The principal 
varieties grown are Niphetos (pure white) and Isabella 
Sprunt (golden-yellow) ; these lands are profuse bloomers;, 
the flower-buds are large and perfect, in shape; and 
as fully expanded blooms are never needed in the market, 
only kinds that will produce a large quantity of well- 
shaped buds are cultivated. From the middle of September 
till the end of May, the quantity of Rosebuds sent to 
market from this place averages from 70 dozen to 200 
dozen every market morning. These are readily purchased 
by the bouquet makers, who pay from 3s. to 9s. per dozen 
for them according to the season and the supply in the 
market. Every afternoon preceding the market days a 
man goes over all the plants and cuts every bloom that is 
fit, placing them as he does so on a large shallow tray 
carried by a boy on his head. When all are gathered each 
bud has a piece of soft matting tied round its middle to- 
prevent the petals from expanding and becoming injured.. 
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They are then carefully packed in boxes ready to be sent 
to market early the next morning. Some florists near 
London grow Tea Roses into enormous specimens in tubs 
or large pots, and others plant them out and train them 
over the roofs of houses; little pruning in any case is 
-done to Tea Roses. Some growers have houses 
planted with them in which they are allowed to grow 
nearly wild, and the crops of flowers which they pro- 
-duce is marvellous. The greatest enemies Rose growers 
have to content with are mildew and green fly; the former 
is only kept in check by precautionary measures, such as 
•dusting the hot-water pipes with sulphur when the plants 
are started into growth, and the latter by frequent fumiga- 
tion, a healthy airy atmosphere, free growth in the plants, 
and frequent syringings overhead. In most nurseries Tea 
Roses are grown in some way or other, the plants them- 
selves being often trained under the roofs of the houses 
in such a manner as to obstruct as little light as possible 
from the other kinds of plants which are grown beneath 
them. In other cases the plants are grown in large pots 
and trained up a series of trellises about 6 ft. or 8 ft. in 
height and from 3 ft. to 4 ft. apart. A pathway along 
one side of the houses admits of the blooms being easily 
gathered or the plants attended to. By this means the 
whole of the space is utilised most profitably, and the plants 
Teceive abundance of light and sunshine on all sides. 
Examples of Marechal Kiel and Gloire de Dijon are the 
kinds usually found planted out in large houses, the 
branches being trained, as before stated, in lines along the 
Toof. I have seen plants thus circumstanced that had 
been planted only two years which have made over 35 ft. 
of growth each, some of the shoots being as thick as a 
good sized walking-stick, and bearing hundreds of blooms. 
Such kinds as Mrs. Bosanquet, Devoniensis, Madame Falcot, 
and Lamarque are highly esteemed by some growers; they 
are all excellent kinds in the bud state, but for general pur- 
poses there are no Tea Roses at present grown for market 
wbich equal Niphetos and Isabella Sprunt. Mr. Ladds, to 
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whom reference has already been made, used formerly to 
grow large quantities of Marechal Niel, but he now scarcely 
grows it at all. 

Hybrid Perpetual Roses. — These are not grown in 
houses in nearly such large quantities as are Tea Roses, 
because to force them into bloom early in the year incurs 
much trouble and expense, and the blooms once cut 
from them, the plants are, comparatively speaking, done 
for the season ; whereas Tea Roses keep on growing 
and flowering; and, moreover, their blooms are more 
valuable than those of any other kind of Rose. 
Mr. Ladds, of Bexley, grows Hybrid Perpetuals in 
larger numbers than any grower I know of near London ; 
he has a house of similar dimensions to those already 
referred to filled with them during winter and spring. 
These furnish a quantity of blooms at Easter and keep up 
a supply until Roses become plentiful out-of-doors, after 
which time they will not pay for house room. The varie- 
ties principally grown are General Jacqueminot and Victor 
Verdier, these being preferred to all others on account of 
their perfectly formed and richly coloured buds. The 
plants are grown in the form of standards from 3 ffc. 
to 4 ft. in height. They are planted during the summer 
in the open ground ; and in the autumn, after being slightly 
pruned, are taken up and planted indoors in beds specially 
provided for them, and in this position they yield thousands 
of buds during May and June, after which time they are 
again planted outside. Sometimes the plants suffer in con- 
sequence of being thus suddenly turned out of a warm house 
into the open air even in April, but having the whole of 
the summer to recruit themselves they invariably give satis- 
faction. Mr. Mailer, of Tottenham, has a long span-roofed 
house permanently planted with General Jacqueminot. 
The plants, which are on the Manetti stock, occupy beds 
on each side of a centre path running through the house.. 
The ends of the shoots are yearly pegged down to the soil, 
which causes them to break freely and produce a dense 
thicket of strong shoots, each bearing large trusses of 
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blossom. They are usually in flower at Easter when the 
blooms are of most importance. The only objection to this 
plan is that the house is made unavailable for other plants 
during the time the Roses are not in bloom ; but anyone 
wishing to adopt this system might have the lights forming 
the roof of the house made so that they could be easily 
removed during summer and autumn and used for other 
purposes, and this would benefit the Roses by exposing 
them fully to the weather. Mr. Reeves, of Acton, grows 
all his Roses in 6-in. and 8-in. pots ; they are brought into 
bloom in three successive batches, each consisting of about 
1000 plants. The first batch come into flower early in March, 
when they fetch 9s. per dozen ; the second in April, and 
the third in May. After blooming is over the plants are 
plunged out-of-doors for the remainder of the summer in 
a sunny situation. In autumn when wet weather sets in 
the plants are laid on their sides to ripen their wood. They 
are pruned in October or November, and the first batch 
are placed in a cold frame until they break into growth 
and bloom buds can be discerned, when they are removed 
into a warm house, and replaced by the second lot. The 
variety grown here is also General Jacqueminot. Early 
in June we often find in the market Hybrid Perpetual Roses 
in 6-in. pots offered for sale. Such plants are very dwarf 
and bushy, the foliage being clean and healthy, and each 
plant bears from five to eight good blooms. Plants like 
these are seldom found in private gardens, owing chiefly 
to the fact that gardeners force them too rapidly, or have not 
often suitable places in which to grow them. The great point 
to be observed in forcing Roses is to bring them on with as 
little heat as possible until the bloom buds are discernible, 
after which they will stand comparatively rapid forcing. 
Frequent syringing, fumigating, and plenty of water at the 
roots are also points of great importance in forcing Roses. 
A large quantity of cut Roses is supplied during summer by 
growers who deal in Rose plants, and as these are benefited by 
the removal of the blooms, a twofold purpose is thus served, 
and the money obtained for the flowers, which is from 15s. 
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to 20s. per hundred, goes a long way towards paying for 
labour, <fec. Some growers have, however, permanent plan- 
tations of Roses on the Manetti stock on purpose to supply 
cut blooms. In this case they are planted about 4 ft. apart in 
rows, the points of the strong shoots being yearly pegged 
to the ground. A warm border or open plot is selected 
for them, the ground is heavily mulched with half rotten 
manure, and large crops of flowers in early summer and 
late in autumn are gathered from them. The chief objec- 
tion raised to the pegging-down system is that the ground 
cannot be kept clear of weeds; but when it is heavily 
mulched comparatively few weeds make their appearance. 
The best thing in use for the prevention of the green fly on 
Roses is a solution of Quassia chips ; it is cheap, clean, and 
easily prepared. Among suitable lands of Roses for outdoor 
planting in the way described the following may be named, 
viz., Alfred Colomb, Charles Lefebvre, Edouard Morren, 
General Jacqueminot, John Hopper, Boule de Neige, Gloire 
de Dijon, Lord Macaulay, Senateur Yaisse, Madame Chas. 
Wood, alba rosea, and Victor Verdier. Gardeners a few 
miles from London who grow outdoor Roses expressly for 
market in the shape of plants or cut flowers provide them- 
selves with plenty of propagating pits and stock plants. 
For Tea-scented varieties, the cultivated seedling Brier is 
the favourite stock, and for that class of Roses it is superior 
to the Manetti. When the plants are grafted in winter 
and spring they are plunged in bottom-heat in close and 
shaded frames, and as soon as they have rooted fairly and 
have begun to grow they are repotted, and replaced in the 
same frames as before until root action has again fairly com- 
menced, after which they are placed on the side shelves of the 
houses or pits to make room for others. They are after- 
Wards potted as required, pinched when the shoots have a 
tendency to become too long, and gradually inured to a 
cool temperature. During this period they are kept 
moderately moist with tepid water, gently syringed over- 
head every fine day, and kept in as light houses as possible. 
Tobacco water or Quassia water are used to keep down green 
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Hy, and flowers of sulphur to keep down mildew. By the 1st 
of June these young plants are hardened off, so as to be 
ready for planting out. Beds are prepared for them in 
^dee ply- worked soil, liberally enriched with old manure 
and leaf-soil, and having an eastern or south-eastern aspect 
if possible. Here they are planted in rows at variable 
distances, and over their roots is placed a mulching of 
'Cocoa-nut fibre, leaf-soil, or decayed manure. In planting 
it is an important point to bury the point of union of stock 
and scion in the soil, so as to encourage the emission of 
rootlets from the scion, thus giving the plants additional sup- 
port. Such as are required for retaining in pots are re-potted 
In a compost consisting of two parts rotten manure, one part 
leaf-soil, and three parts loam, and plunged out-of-doors in 
beds, and treated like permanently planted ones. The pot 
plants, as winter approaches, are brought indoors to be 
forced if necessary, and to supply scions for grafting. 
The permanent bushes remain untouched, with their 
mulching still round their roots, until the pruning season 
-comes round in spring. The ground is then cleared of all 
prunings and hoed, and otherwise made properly clean ; 
but at no time are the alleys between the Hoses dug or 
•even what is called pointed. A fresh mulching consisting 
•of two loads of decayed manure mixed with one load of 
leaf-soil is then laid on thickly, and this keeps the roots 
moist, and near the surface. The result of this treatment, 
us might be expected, is healthy, vigorous plants and abund- 
ance of Roses. Before the buds begin to expand a small 
piece of bast matting is tied — not firmly — around each to 
preserve their symmetry and prevent their expansion ; for 
us during the height of the Rose season blooms are cut daily, 
■or at least three times a week, the quality of the buds is not 
thus impaired. They are cut early in the morning when the 
•dew is on them, and in this way they travel better, and 
keep fresher than if gathered later in the day when 
they are dry. 

Fairy Roses. — These are grown by thousands by several 
market gardeners about London. They are raised from 

B 
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the young tops of plants inserted in sharp sandy 6oil in 
May and June, They are placed in a warm, close, house 
or pit until rooted, when they are potted on in good sandy 
loam until they are in 5-in. pots. They are then grown 
in airy houses, and by the following spring they are loaded 
with buds and rosy-coloured blossoms, the dense masses 
of green leaves hiding the pots. Such plants as these 
find a ready sale in the markets, great numbers of them 
being cut up and used in bouquets, the small green leaves 
and buds being very effective among light-coloured flowers* 
During the time in which the plants are coming into bloom 
they are arranged on stages, receive abundance of water, 
and are frequently fumigated to keep down insects. Many 
thousands of them can be placed in a comparatively small 
house, and when coming into bloom they present a most 
striking feature. In the centre of each pot is placed a 
stake, to which to tie the leading shoots and thus induce- 
the plants to assume a pyramidal or conical shape. When 
sent to market the plants are about 9 in. high and nearly 
as much through at the base, and they form ornamental: 
objects for some time even in a sitting room. 

Moss Roses. — In July these form one of the most 
attractive features in our flower markets, large piles* 
baskets, and bunches being found at every turn. The- 
white kind, though not common, is used for bouquets, 
and two or three red and pink sorts are supplied in enor- 
mous quantities ; indeed, there is always a great demand 
for Moss Roses in our markets. The old Provence Roses,, 
too, are, during summer, very plentiful and in great 
demand, and buds of the White Provence are very beau- 
tiful. The common Moss Rose, so well known in our 
cottage gardens, is not very largely cultivated by market 
gardeners, the reason being that it is neither robust nor 
floriferous enough for market purposes. The variety most 
preferred is a deep red kind, which, though less mossy 
than the common sort, produces blooms in much greater 
abundance, strong shoots bearing from eight to ten buds, 
all of which open well, at one time, but they are never- 
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allowed to be too much expanded before they are cut, as 
in that case the mossy portion would be less noticeable 
and the value thereby reduced. To supply the great 
demand for Moss Roses, many market gardeners round 
London devote several acres of land to their culture. 
They are, however, seldom all grown on one spot, but 
are distributed about in patches, some being in a warm 
border sheltered on the north by a wall, hedge, or row of 
fruit trees, others growing right under orchard trees, and 
the main crop is usually found in open quarters. This 
arrangement is admirable, inasmuch as it affords a 
lengthened season of cutting. The border plants furnish 
the earliest blooms. These are succeeded by those under 
the fruit trees ; and the late blooms are furnished from 
plants unprotected. Moss Hoses are cultivated much 
after the same fashion as the Raspberry, with this dif- 
ference, that the old wood of the Roses bears a crop two 
or three years in succession before it is cut away, whilst 
that of the Raspberry is cut away yearly. Well esta- 
blished plants are, however, so productive of young 
growths at their bases, that it is found necessary to keep 
the bushes well thinned of the old wood as well as of the 
weakest of the young shoots. Moss Roses in market gar- 
dens are grown on their own roots, and it is probable that 
no form of budding or grafting on any kind of stock would 
give the fine results obtained from these plants. They 
thrive well under orchard trees, and form one of the 
most remunerative of under crops, for, with the shelter 
which the overhanging boughs afford them, frost does 
them but little damage, whilst those growing in open 
quarters often suffer severely from late spring frosts* 
The plan by which the plants are sometimes increased is to 
lift the old stools and strip off the outside shoots, which are 
freely produced, and plant them in rows 2 ft. apart each 
way in good soil. During the first two years after planting 
dwarf-growing vegetable crops are sometimes taken from 
between the rows, but after that time, if the Roses have 
done well, they require all the space. During winter, as 
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already stated, a portion of the old wood and the weakest 
of the young growths are removed. Robust shoots, too, 
are shortened back, the soil is lightly forked over, and a 
good mulching of rotten manure applied. In this state 
the plants remain until the buds are ready for cutting, 
when they are gathered every alternate morning for 
market, the whole truss being removed at the same time 
with a few leaves attached. Some growers plant Moss 
Roses between bush fruit trees, but it is not a good practice, 
inasmuch as in a short time they form a complete thicket, 
much to the injury of both crops. Where no fruit bushes 
exist the rows are intercropped with Brussels Sprouts, 
Shallots, Broccoli, or some similar crop. The strongest 
shoots of Rose trees after blooming are sometimes 
layered on both sides of the row and firmly pegged 
down ; and, during the summer, these layers, which 
will have rooted, are lifted, and after being trimmed are 
planted in rows, as before described. By this method 
healthy young plants are obtained without in any way 
destroying the existing plantations. Moss Roses and 
Pheasant's-eye Narcissus are sometimes grown in rows 
alternately. The Narcissi are generally over before the 
Roses are in leaf, and thus neither crop is in any way 
injured. In the middle of July at nearly every corner of 
the streets of London may be found vendors of Moss Roses 
which have been surrounded by a little Fern or their own 
leaves, and wired ready for the coat. The sale is immense, 
and good profits are gained by the vendors. The usual 
price is Id. each, or a bunch of from eight to ten may be 
bought early in the morning for 6d. in the height of the 
Rose season. 

Bouvardias. — These are popular plants in our flower 
markets, either the plants themselves or their blooms 
being offered for sale during the greater part of the year. 
For bouquet making the white-flowered kinds are especially 
useful ; indeed, seldom is a bouquet made which does not 
contain some Bouvardia blossoms. The old B. jasmini- 
flora still remains one of the best kinds for market purposes. 
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Its dwarf, compact habit of growth and its floriferous 
qualities, together with its easy culture, render it a 
favourite with everyone. One grower alone near London 
yearly disposes of from 20,000 to 30,000 plants of it; 
others grow it more for its blooms, and in that case it is 
grown in larger pots. The principal scarlet-flowered kinds 
grown are B. Hogarthi and B. elegans, which are of 
good habit and produce abundance of bright blossoms 
which are very effective amongst white flowers. For 
spring-flowering, a large white-flowered kind named 
B. Humboldti corymbiflora is now grown to some extent. 
Its flowers are deliriously fragrant and much larger than 
those of any other kind in cultivation. Its chief value, 
however, is its blossoms in a cut state, for the plant is too 
rampant a grower ever to become a good market plant ; 
only bushy little plants in 6-in. pots laden with blooms 
find favour in Covent Garden. The difference in the 
plants of Bouvardias as seen in Covent Garden and those 
usually met with in private gardens is very marked. 
Country growers, as a rule, use the knife too sparingly in 
the case of Bouvardias, and, therefore, instead of dwarf 
bushy specimens clothed with healthy green foliage down 
to the rims of the pots, as seen in the market, we find 
long, spindly plants with miserable-looking shrivelled-up 
leaves, and a few solitary sprays of flowers. I do not 
mean to say that all grow such miserable plants, but, as a 
rule, few good ones can be found in private gardens. 
One of the largest cultivators of Bouvardias in pots, 
grows them as follows : In autumn old plants which have 
done flowering are cut down, nearly close to the pot, and 
placed in a moderately cool, dry temperature. After 
Christmas is over a little more heat is given them, and 
they are frequently syringed overhead ; this has the effect 
of starting into growth a number of shoots from the bases 
of the plants. These, when sufficiently firm, are taken 
off, made into cuttings, inserted singly in thumb pots, and 
plunged in Cocoa-nut fibre on a gentle bottom-heat. These 
cuttings, under favourable circumstances, soon strike root, 
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when they are potted in 5 -in. and 6-in. pots in good fibrous 
sandy loam and leaf-mould or rotten manure. As they 
advance in growth they are subjected to a cooler and more 
airy temperature than that in which they were struck, and 
when well established all the light, air, and sunshine 
possible are admitted to them, and they receive copious 
supplies of water at their roots. From these plants 
cuttings are taken with which to form successional 
batches ; they are taken off when the young plants have 
made three or four pairs of leaves, the two lower joints only 
being left on the plants. From these joints strong shoots 
are soon emitted; these when 4 in. or 5 in. long are also 
stopped, and this operation is carried on in the same 
manner for four or five times, each set of cuttings being 
treated in the same way. Those struck first in the year 
make excellent bush-flowering plants by the following 
autumn, and the last taken off, which is in August and 
September, make good plants to bloom in the succeeding 
spring. The old plants, from which the cuttings were 
first taken, are also shaken out and potted, and they make 
bushy, well-flowered plants early in the summer. In 
order to make large specimens, which, however, is seldom 
done in market gardens (except for supplying cut blooms), 
old plants are cut back year after year and shaken out and 
repotted. During summer Bouvardias are grown in cool 
houses or pits, and sometimes in temporary frames, but 
in autumn, winter, and spring a moist, airy temperature of 
from 50° to 55° is maintained, excepting in severe weather, 
when a little lower temperature does not injure them. 
During late years some growers plant out their Bouvardias 
in the open air in summer, a plan by which good plants 
may be obtained with less labour and expense than in the 
case of those grown in pots. It, however, becomes a 
question whether they are so valuable to the buyer as 
well-established pot plants, but that, with growers for 
market, stands for nothing. For planting out cuttings are 
inserted early in February, stopped in the same way as 
before mentioned, and, after being duly hardened off, are 
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planted out about 2 ft. apart in well-prepared ground the first 
week in June. During summer they are kept well supplied 
with manure water, the surface soil is kept well stirred 
with the hoe, and sometimes a mulching of manure is 
applied. In the first week of September, when the 
shoots show bloom, the plants are carefully lifted and 
potted, and, after being well watered overhead and at the 
Toots, are placed in cold frames, and kept close and shaded 
until re-established; after that they are again exposed 
to air and sunshine, and when the weather gets cold they 
are placed in houses or warm pits near the glass. By 
this means strong, bushy, well-flowered specimens are 
obtained during the winter months which need no staking 
or.supporting in any way. Indeed, under no circumstances 
do market growers stoke Bouvardias, beyond placing a 
neat deal stick in the centre of each plant, so as to support 
the branches in a manner to form neat, bushy plants. 

Gardenias. — The blooms of few plants are more valued 
in a cut state than those of the Gardenia, and although 
they do not now realise such high prices as formerly, on 
account of the increased competition and the large numbers 
grown, yet good prices are often made. Mr. Ladds has a 
house 200 ft. long and 30 ft. wide entirely devoted to their 
culture. The plants are permanently planted out on 
mounds of earth 1 ft. or so higher than* the floor of the 
house, with the view of preventing the roots from becoming 
sodden through the continual heavy syringings to which 
the foliage is necessarily subjected in order to keep it in a 
healthy growing state and free from insects. The bulk of 
the plants are from 6 ft. to 7 ft. in height, and as much in 
width ; they start into growth early in the year, and, from 
February, all through the summer, they yield a profusion of 
large flowers. Previous to commencing to force, the plants 
receive a thorough dusting overhead with a mixture of 
soot and guano in order to clear them of mealy bug, a 
pest to which Gardenias are especially subject. In that 
state they are allowed to remain for a few days, when the 
mixture is washed off the foliage by means of a powerful 
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syringe. This treatment eradicates all insects, and, owing- 
to forcible and frequent syringings, they are never again 
able to gain a footing, until the plants come folly into- 
bloom, and syringing is necessarily discontinued. Indeed, 
the blooms are generally all gathered before insects of any 
kind can do any very serious injury to them. The guano 
and soot, when washed off the foliage, serve to stimulate 
the roots, and induce a free and healthy growth, and, 
although the leaves are sometimes slightly burnt by tho 
mixture, yet it does not apparently injure the constitution 
of the plants. Some growers, on the other hand, cultivate 
them in 10-in. and 12-in. pots. They are allowed to grow 
from 3 ft. to 4 ffc. high, and from 2 ft. to 3 ft. through 
at the base, and in April large houses full of such 
plants, well furnished with deep green, glossy foliage and 
loaded with fragrant, wax-like blossoms and buds, are seen in 
the best market gardens. Some prefer growing Gardenias in 
pots on account of their being more easily cleared of insects 
than when permanently planted out, and, moreover, they 
can be moved from place to place, or disposed of whenever 
it becomes necessary to do so. The plants grown in 6-in. 
pots for market are struck from cuttings inserted thickly 
in pots during spring, summer, and autumn ; these are 
plunged in bottom-heat in a warm, moist atmosphere. 
After the cuttings have taken root, they are potted off 
singly into 4-in. pots, and eventually shifted into 6-in. ones, 
in which size they are allowed to flower. Plants from 
which the blooms are gathered are cut back, placed in a 
moist heat, and in a few weeks they break up from the 
bottom, and soon afterwards furnish another crop of flowers. 
Gardenias grown in pots, it is said, produce better-formed 
blooms than those planted out, and, moreover, they can be 
conveniently removed from place to place as required, and 
a few can be got into flower at a time, as becomes neces- 
sary. Cut blooms of Gardenias fetch from 10s. to 15s. 
per dozen when perfect in shape and colour. Plants in 
6-in. pots, bearing from eight to twelve flowers, fetch from 
15s. to 30s. per dozen. The best kind grown by market 
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gardeners is O. intermedia ; and G. radicans is also culti* 
vated to some extent. 

Euchaeis amazonica. — At every season of the year the 
flowers of this easily cultivated Lily-wort are highly prized 
in the flower market. Some growers have large houses of 
it planted out, and others grow hundreds of it in pots. 
The latter method is considered to be the best, as plants 
can then be got into bloom a few at a time as required. 
When planted out in quantity, however, and properly 
treated, there is always abundance of bloom to be had. 
Plants of it are seldom seen ii\ the market, but during 
every month in the year its exquisitely-scented, wax-like 
blossoms from the chief white flowers for bouquets. No 
plant is more easily forced into bloom than this Eucharis, 
and its culture is simple and inexpensive. All that is re- 
quired is to keep the stock of plants if in pots in a moderately 
cool house, and rather dry at their roots, and introduce a 
few of them into heat as they are required to bloom. If 
plunged in a brisk bottom-heat and kept well watered and 
syringed overhead they will soon throw up flower spikes. 
Re-potting is seldom practised, as such an operation ia 
detrimental to the plants flowering, and sometimes they 
remain in the same pots for years. Liquid manure ia 
plentifully supplied when the plants are required to flower, 
which makes up for the want of root-room. There is a 
small-flowered kind of Eucharis named E. Candida, which, 
when plentiful, will probably be extensively grown. Ita 
flowers are not so sweetly scented as those of E. ama- 
zonica, but they are more useful for small bouquets. 
. Stbphanotis floribunda. — The flowers of this are alwaya 
prized in the market, and growers can seldom get enough 
of them. Plants of it are usually planted out at the end of 
Cucumber houses or similar places, and trained over the 
roof. ' Thorough ripening of the wood is the chief point 
aimed at, and through this alone can abundance of flowers 
be obtained. When allowed plenty of room and properly 
treated, it is astonishing to what dimensions the Stepha* 
notis will attain, and what a quantity of blossom it will 
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yield. One of the largest plants with which I am ac- 
quainted is trained lengthwise on wires, under the roof of 
a lean-to house 70 ft. in length. There are about thirty- 
five wires about 9 in. apart, giving altogether 2450 ft. or 
or nearly half a mile of wires, to each of which are tied 
quite bundles of shoots. This plant, which yearly fur- 
nishes thousands of flowers, receives but little pruning, 
neither are the shoots ever disturbed in any way, excepting 
when they get very thick indeed. In February and 
March the old wood pushes out abundance of bloom from 
the axils of the leaves, and when this crop of flowers is 
gathered, some of the rougher or worthless wood is cut 
out; young growths are made freely, and in June the 
plant is again a sheet of blossom. If the plant gets at- 
tacked by insects, the garden engine and clear water are 
brought to bear upon it with such force that the insects 
are dislodged. * This operation is repeated at frequent 
intervals during the time in which the plant is out of blos- 
som, and it is considered a much more satisfactory method 
than that usually adopted, viz., that of unfastening the 
shoots from the wires, pruning them back, and sponging 
them, an operation which disturbs the buds and destroys 
a large quantity of blossom. Where trimness and order 
are required, the cutting back and thinning system is 
doubtless the best ; but where the largest quantity of blos- 
som that can be produced is aimed at, which is the case in 
all market gardens, the plant must be disturbed as little 
as possible. Sometimes in spring may be seen in Govent 
Garden small plants of the Stephanotis in 6-in. pots, bear- 
ing several clusters of blossoms, but such are never very 
plentiful, as the flowers fetch almost as much money as 
can be got for the plants. Many people have, how- 
ever, often been surprised to find the Stephanotis flowered 
in such a small state as it is found here, and have won- 
dered how suoh results could be attained. The plants are 
struck from cuttings of half-ripened wood (not points of 
shoots) in autumn, or are obtained by layering a branch of a 
plant along a row of pots filled with soil, into which every 
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alternate joint is pegged. Such plants, therefore, when 
rooted and severed from the old plant, have one joint above 
the pot, two leaves and two eyes. These eyes produce shoots 
which are encouraged to grow as much as possible until the 
middle of summer, when the plants are turned out-of- 
doors or into a pit or frame in a sunny position, in order to 
thoroughly ripen the wood. In autumn these shoots are 
cut back to firm wood and the plants are placed 
indoors, when they soon put forth shoots, all of which 
are sure to produce several clusters of blossoms. 
These shoots are trained round a few small stakes, and 
when in bloom the plants are ready for market. Such 
plants as are not disposed of are cut back in the way des- 
cribed the next year, when, of course, they make finer 
specimens. They are not allowed much pot-room as in this 
case they grow too long in the season, and do not ripen 
their wood so well, but liquid manure is used as a substi- 
tute for more root-room just when the plants require it. 
A mixture of good turfy loam, peat, and a little decom- 
posed manure or leaf mould, to which has been added a 
liberal quantity of sand, forms the best compost for the 
Stephanotis. Good drainage and abundance of water 
when the plants are in full growth are also essential to the 
production of fine flowers and the perfect health of the plants. 
Tuberoses. — The flowers of the Tuberose are much 
sought after by London bouquet makers on account of 
their white, waxy appearance, their durability, and power- 
ful perfume. Thousands of bulbs are imported yearly 
from France ; I am acquainted with one grower who 
imports from 25,000 to 30,000 bulbs annually. These 
are divided into batches in order to obtain as long a suc- 
cession of bloom as possible. The beginning of Novem- 
ber is the time when the first batch is usually started. 
The bulbs are potted in small pots and placed in a warm 
house supplied with a good bottom-heat bed. When the 
shoots have attained an height of 9 in. or 10 in. the plants 
are potted into 6-in. pots and pushed rapidly into bloom. 
As the spring advances less bottom-heat as well as top-heat 
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are required to bring the plants into bloom, and after 
April they are grown in pits and frames folly exposed to 
light and sun and abundance of air is given in fine weather. 
Forced plants when in bloom are placed in a cool house to 
harden them before being cut, in order that they may 
stand longer when sent to market. In the best of the 
season, which is from May to August, good plants often 
bear as many as six large and fragrant blossoms, but 
during dull weather two or three inferior ones only are pro- 
duced, light, rich mould, to which plenty of sand has 
been added is the kind of soil used for Tuberoses, but 
they will succeed in any good garden mould. Throughout 
the autumn, before Gardenias, Camellias, and other white 
flowers become plentiful, flowers of the Tuberose fetch 
high prices, and constitute one of the principal white flowers 
in the choicest bouquets. Nearly all the year round a good 
supply of Tuberoses maybe obtained by good management. 
Hyacinths, Tulips, and Narcissi. — The quantities of 
these forced every year are immense. One grower uses 
160,000 Hyacinths and 10,000 Tulips, another grower 
70,000 Hyacinths and 50,000 pots of Tulips, yearly, and 
others in proportion. The bulbs are all, of course, imported 
from Holland, and as soon as they are received in autumn 
they are potted into 6-in. pots, placed in square beds 
out-of-doors, and thickly covered over with cocoa-nut 
fibre ; this, being light, it can easily be removed, so that 
the most forward bulbs may from time to time be selected 
as required for forcing. Good growers always endeavour 
to send a few dozen pots of Hyacinths to market the day 
before Christmas. There is then a ready sale for them at 
good prices, sometimes as much as from 20s. to 30s. per 
dozen being paid for them. For this purpose the bulbs are 
placed in a gentle bottom-heat in a warm and partially 
dark house until their flower-heads show themselves, when 
more light is gradually admitted until they are subjected 
to every possible ray that can be secured. In this way 
successive batches are continually being brought on until the 
end of April, after which time Hyacinths are nearly over. 
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Tulips are placed in shallow wooden boxes, and in these 
they remain until their flower-buds can be seen, when they 
are lifted and potted, four or five in 5-in. or 6-in. pots, 
rising good sandy loam for the purpose. The sorts of 
Tulips principally grown are the scarlet, rose, and white 
Tan Thols, the yellow La Pluie d'Or or Golden Prince, and 
the common single Van Thol. 

Roman Hyacinth. — This charming early-flowering plant 
is largely grown by nearly all market growers. The 
bulbs are imported from France, Holland, and Belgium ; 
-and in some seasons, when Continental growers anticipate 
a larger demand for roots than the supply is well able to 
meet, very high prices are often demanded for. them from 
English growers. Notwithstanding this, they are exten- 
sively cultivated, and invariably realise good prices in 
•Covent Garden, their sweet-scented, pure white blossoms 
being so much sought after just at a time when good flowers 
are comparatively scarce. There are few bulbous plants 
that will bear rapid forcing better than this Hyacinth, and 
few that better repay the little trouble which they incur 
in bringing them into bloom. From the end of October 
to Christmas there is always a good sale for Roman Hya- 
cinths ; and any one visiting Covent Garden at that time 
of year may see large vases and glasses full of fine large 
spikes of flowers, waiting to be consumed in the making 
-of bouquets and other floral devices. Another kind 
closely allied to this Hyacinth, and indeed one that may be 
termed a blue-flowered form of it, is grown as a succession 
crop, but coming in as it does a month or so later, and the 
blossoms being coloured, they do not fetch nearly so high a 
-price as the white ones. Roman Hyacinths are brought on 
in successional batches, the bulbs being: put thickly in boxes 
as soon as imported, and placed out-of-doors under a 6-in. 
covering of spent Hops or Cocoa-nut fibre. When the shoots 
are 2 in. or so in height, the boxes are removed, put into a 
little warmth, and snowy flower-spikes come up directly. 

Narcissi. — All kinds of these are grown extensively in* 
orchards, near old walls and in other bye-corners, and 
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their blossoms are always desirable j amongst the many* 
kinds that find their way to market, none are more 
beautiful than the Paper- white Narcissus (N.papyraceus). 
Its flowers are produced naturally in February and March, 
and, being small and of the purest white colour, they are 
highly esteemed for bouquets and other decorative purposes. 
The Pheasant-eye Narcissus (N. poetic us), too, is very 
pretty; it comes in later — say, about the first week of 
April ; but then flowers are getting plentiful, and it is not 
so much thought of as it would be were it produced earlier 
in the season. After this comes its beautiful double 
variety. Immense bunches of both kinds may be seen on 
the stalls, and in market women's baskets, Ac, and are 
suitable for those who trade in second or third-class 
flowers. Great piles of the common yellow Daffodil of 
our woods may be seen at every turn in the market in. 
spring, as well as the choicer kinds of our gardens. The 
latter generally come from places where the bulbs are 
, grown in quantity for sale. Most of the bulbs of the Nar- 
cissi which are forced are imported from Holland ; they 
are chiefly grown to supply cut flowers. The Paper- white 
Narcissus is the first to bloom ; then follows the double 
Roman, with five and six and more large double flowers 
on a truss ; N. gloriosus comes in afterwards. The bulbs 
attain great strength during the time they are hidden from 
view under a heavy coating of rich fertilising material, 
and their blossoms are always in great demand. Immense 
quantities of flowers of Narcissi of nearly all species and 
varieties are supplied to Covent Garden from bulb nurseries, 
the removal of the blooms being said to benefit the bulbs, 
and the money obtained for them where large quantities 
are grown is considerable. 

Crocuses. — These are not forced in very large numbers 
but are grown extensively between fruit trees. They are 
planted on raised beds of good rich soil, and when they 
come into bloom are lifted in little clumps, their roots tied 
in Moss, and placed in boxes for market. The common 
yellow, blue, and white are the kinds principally grown, 
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and to see the beds — which sometimes occupy more than 
half an acre of ground in one place — in full bloom is 
a sight better imagined than described. 

Lilt of the Valley. — Few flowers are more univeiv 
sally admiredHhan the Lily of the Valley, and few are 
more remunerative to the grower when he can get a 
ready sale for them. The earliest plants are usually got 
into bloom about Christmas, when good potfuls sell retail 
for 10s. 6d. each in the market. For this purpose single 
imported crowns without any earth adhering to them are 
used. These are selected by the Belgians and Dutch, who 
grow them extensively ; and all are warranted flowering 
crowns. A large quantity of these can be packed in a 
very small compass ; therefore the freightage costs but 
little, and the roots themselves, when bought in quantity, 
are very cheap. These are placed as soon as received in 
strong bottom-heat, and when nearly in bloom they are 
potted, together with a few roots grown for their leaves, 
in 5-in. pots ; they are well watered, and, after being har- 
dened off a little are taken to market. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the rapid forcing causes them to come " blind ;" but 
good, plump-looking crowns can generally be trusted. 
Ferns are sometimes mixed with the bulbs in potting, 
and sometimes the beautiful blue-flowered Scilla sibirica 
is employed with good effect. Some growers force Lily 
of the Valley early for cut blooms alone ; and where they 
can sell all they grow, this plan is perhaps the most re- 
munerative, as at Christmas single sprays fetch from 6d. 
to Is. each. Later supplies are grown from imported 
clumps, which contain from twelve to twenty buds ; these 
are potted in 5-in. and 6-in. pots, and placed under cover, 
a quantity being introduced at a time as required. Market 
gardeners always put as large clamps of crowns of Lily 
of the Valley as possible into the pots. If they come up 
well, and the shoots are too thick; all superfluous shoot* 
are removed when they are about 3 in. high and have 
formed their flowers. As many roots as possible are 
obtained with each shoot so removed, and six or eight of 
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them are potted together into other pots. A little soil is 
placed on the surface of the pots from which they were 
taken in order to fill np the vacancy, and the whole is 
placed in warm quarters to develop their flowers and 
leaves perfectly. The thinnings never make^ood plants ; 
on the contrary, they fail even to make a single rootlet ; 
but the sole reason for potting them is that they produce a 
few sprays of cut bloom, which, early in the year, fetch 
high prices, and it being found that as much money can 
be obtained from a moderately well-filled pot as a thickly- 
filled one, thinning of the crowns becomes a profitable 
practice. One grower uses as many as 6,000 clumps of. 
Lily of the Valley yearly, in addition to several thousand 
single crowns imported free of earth. Indeed the weight 
of roots used by him every year exceeds four tons. 
Outdoor flowers of Lily of the Valley brought to market 
from the country are generally green and poor compared with 
those produced either early or late on imported plants. 
The method of growing Lily of the Valley adopted by the 
Dutch growers is somewhat different from that practised 
near London. They dig up single crowns and tie them 
up in bundles of ten or twelve together, and plant them 
in a soft loamy soil, well manured with cow manure, at a 
distance of 10 in. or 12 in. between the bundles, in a shady 
position. The plants are not disturbed for three years, 
when they will be found to have formed good clumps. 
Plants thus treated, are remarkably well adapted for 
forcing. For this purpose they are planted in pots of 
suitable size, covering the crowns with an inch or two of 
soil, and then the pots are plunged for about a fortnight 
in Cocoa-nut fibre. By that time they will be well rooted. 
The pots are then plunged in Cocoa-nut fibre in a hot- 
house, covering them to a depth of 5 in. or 6 in 
They remain there until the plants appear above the sur- 
face of the fibre, when the pots are taken out and put for 
a few days in a warm place, after which they are removed 
into a light house to expand their flowers. 
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Azaleas. — The demand for Indian Azaleas jnst before 
Christmas is very great, and thousands of plants are 
yearly imported from Holland and Belgium for forcing 
into bloom at that time. They are, of course, grown in 
Holland in the open air, and after they have formed their 
flower-buds they are taken up and sent by shiploads to 
London. Florists here pot them and place them in heat 
at once, and bring them into bloom, for the quicker they 
are brought into bloom after being potted the more likely 
are they to prove remunerative, as, if left too long, the 
check they receive in transit and potting causes them to 
shed their blooms, often to a serious extent. Kinds with 
striped, red, white, and crimson flowers are generally the 
most abundant, and single plants often bear several distinct- 
coloured flowers. The different varieties are grafted on 
stocks of a free-growing kind, and are on stems 6 in. to 
8 in. long. Neat little plants, 1 ft. to 1£ ft. high, laden with 
blooms (which, however, are usually much smaller than 
those produced on English-grown plants), sell readily at 
from 2s. 6d. to 5s. each in the market retail. The chief 
advantage of imported plants is that they are much earlier 
in coming into bloom than English-grown plants. Of 
late years, however, some nurserymen have raised their 
own Azaleas, and they find them to be of a much better 
constitution than imported plants, and, by growing them 
in quantity, they can sell them almost as cheap as foreign 
plants can be bought. The stocks,' which consist of a 
strong-growing, purple-flowered kind are struck from 
cuttings or raised from seed ; they are kept in cool houses 
in 4-in. pots, and in summer and autumn they are grafted 
with the best market sorts, and kept rather close until a 
union is effected, when they are grown in an airy tem- 
perature, receive copious supplies of water at the roots, 
and in three or four years handsome plants are the result. 
Several growers devote large houses to specimen Azaleas 
for supplying cut blooms at Christmas and Easter, these 
being the seasons when they realise the best prices, and at 
these times they contrive to have as many plants in flower 
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as possible. The old white variety is the chief kind grown, 
coloured flowers being little sought after in the market at 
these festive times. The American hardy Azaleas are not 
grown very largely for market on account of their flowers 
dropping so quickly after being cut, and their colours are 
not such as are generally sought after in the market. 
The improved A. mollis and its varieties have, however, 
better-formed and more wax-like flowers, which stand 
cutting much better, and these may probably be largely 
grown for the purpose when a good stock of them can 
be got. Among the most favoured kinds of Indian Azaleas 
for market purposes are the rose-coloured Bernard Andr6 
and its white variety. These are single-flowered kinds, 
but of great decorative value ; the habit of the plants is 
good, and the flowers, which are freely produced, last for 
a long time in good condition. The best double kinds are : 
Narcissiflora, very early and pure white; Imbricata, white, 
slightly flushed with pink; Borsig, large, very double, 
and of snowy whiteness ; A. Bollissoni, a good double, red 
flowered Alpine variety, will, when plentiful, probably be 
largely grown for market, both for the sake of its flowers 
(which resemble in appearance those of a Balsam) and as 
a pot plant; it is perfectly hardy and very floriferous, 
dwarf in habit, and altogether a desirable species. 

Camellias. — In the shape of plants, Camellias are not 
sold in the market in very large quantities. Now and then 
a few small plants, bearing some Ave or six buds or blos- 
soms, may be seen, but the chief use of the Camellia is to 
supply blooms during the winter months, and for this 
purpose its culture is both extensive and profitable. Where 
at house with a northern aspect can be assigned to Camellias, 
and they are planted out in good turfy loam, and otherwise 
properly attended to, the yield of bloom on established 
plants is immense. The great bulk of the small plants of 
^Camellias sold in London are imported from Holland and 
Belgium. They usually arrive in autumn, when their 
bloom-buds are set, and these they sometimes throw off 
shortly after being in the hands of the florists. Imported 
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[plants, however, come into bloom early, and a few good 
blooms from each nearly pays for the purchase of the 
plants. Nearly every market grower who has a spare corner 
-cultivates Camellias, and many of the indoor fruit growers 
plant them largely in late Vineries, which are capital places 
for them. Mr. Yeldham, of Hammersmith, has a lean-to 
Vinery some 250 ft. in length, the back border of which 
•contains thirty-five fine specimens averaging from 12 ffc. to 
15 ft. high, and as much through. All blooms that are suffi- 
ciently advanced are cut on each market morning, and on 
eome occasions as many as 320 dozen have been gathered 
;at one time. In early Vineries Camellias will not succeed, 
Irat in late houses they thrive admirably, the Vines afford- 
ing them shade during the summer, and yet not obstructing 
light from them during the winter, when they are opening 
their blossoms. The old Double White is the only variety 
-grown in this house, but a few good specimens of red kinds 
may be found in other houses about the place. The chief 
points in the culture of the Camellia are good soil in which 
to grow, plenty of water at the roots, cleanliness from 
insects and black fungus, and, last, but not least, plenty of 
air when the bloom-buds are swelling. Camellias are 
always cut for market when about half expanded ; they 
have no stalk attached to them, as the florists in the market 
wire them, and in this way the flower really lasts longer 
than it would do on its own stalk. 

Cyclamens. — No plant probably has increased so much in 
■public favour in so short a time as the Persian Cyclamen. 
For every plant seen in the market a few years ago from 
the time we write there are now a hundred. One of the 
most celebrated growers of Cyclamens is Mr. Smith, Ealing, 
who cultivates from 12,000 to 15,000 plants annually, 
and who has them in flower from autumn to spring. The 
seed is sometimes sown in autumn and sometimes in spring, 
-as soon as gathered ; but the autumn-sown plants, if 
.grown under favourable conditions, make flowering plants 
the quickest — and, as a rule, they flower best. The 
«eed is sown in pans or shallow boxes, placed on a bed of 
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Cocoa-nut fibre in which there is a gentle bottom-heat.. 
The soil is kept continually moist; and, to attain this 
object, some place Moss on the snrface. In a month or 
six weeks the seeds germinate, and the boxes are then 
placed near the glass, still keeping them in a warm house. 
When the young plants have made bnlbs they are 
pricked off into other boxes of light, rich soil, the next 
shift being singly into 4-in. pots, and finally into 5-in. or- 
6-in. ones. Dnring snmmer they are grown in pits and 
frames out-of-doors, all the heat required being supplied bjr 
the sun. Plenty of heat, air, and moisture constitute the 
secret of success ; and, when in bloom, the chief enemy to 
guard against is damp. Perhaps a more interesting displays 
than Mr. Smith's plants make when in full bloom it would 
be difficult to find. They are kept in low span-roofed pits 
until they come into bloom, when they are removed into- 
light, airy, span-roofed houses, and placed in beds 6 ft. 
wide on each side of the pathway, which runs along the 
centre. I have seen three or four houses 50 ft. long thus 
occupied. The plants are flowered in 5-in. pots fifteen 
months from the time of sowing the seed, and sometimes 
the bulbs measure 2J in. in diameter, whereas a few years 
ago it took several years to produce such, bulbs. The 
improvement in the quality of the flowers, too, is quite as 
great as that in the culture. We have now flowers of 
remarkable size, and varying in colour from the purest 
white to the deepest purple, and many of them are deli- 
riously scented. This improvement has been brought about 
by those plants bearing the most perfectly-formed and best- 
coloured blooms being yearly selected and placed by them- 
selves for seeding purposes, a way in which the strain is 
annually improved in quality. Some growers sow Cycla- 
men seed in January, and grow the plants on rapidly 
through the summer, to form flowering plants in 6-in. pots 
by the following August, only nine months elapsing from 
the "time of sowing to that of blooming. 

Show Pelargoniums. — Both show and zonal Pelargo* 
niums are grown, perhaps, in larger quantities than any 
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other market plants ; the uses to which they maybe applied 
^-re so numerous that there is always a demand for them. 
Early in the year, their blooms are valuable, and later on 
the plants are required for window-boxes, flower gardens, 
and small greenhouses. One of the largest growers of 
show and fancy varieties is Mr. Beckwith, of Tottenham, 
who sends to market yearly from 80,000 to 90,000 plants 
of both kinds. Cuttings of these are struck as early in 
spring as they can be obtained and potted on until they 
occupy 5-in. and 6-in. pots. They are given a little heat 
and abundance of air night and day when the weather 
will permit, and are copiously watered whenever they 
require it. The only kind of stimulant used in this great 
plant factory — for such it may be called — is soot water, 
which is applied at different degrees of strength, according 
to the stage of growth in which the plants may be. This 
has the effect of expelling worms from the soil, and im- 
parting to the foliage a green, healthy appearance. The first 
batch of plants, which consists of early-flowering varieties, 
comes into bloom in February and March, and others are 
brought on in succession, the last being usually dis- 
posed of by the end of June. Few of the plants exceed 
12 in. in height ; they are, however, remarkably bushy, and 
furnished with large, healthy leaves down to the pot, and 
every shoot bears noble trusses of finely-developed blossoms. 
One of the principal kinds used for early-blooming is Ked 
Gauntlet, a kind which I once saw covering a back wall of 
a lean-to house, from 10 ft. to 12 ft. high, and 120 ft. 
in length. The pots in which the plants were growing 
were plunged in the border, and the roots had long ago 
passed through the bottoms of the pots into the soil below 
them. The shoots were tied to the wall, and at nearly 
every season of the year abundance of bright-coloured 
blossoms could be gathered. During March and April the 
amount of bloom was simply wonderful. Little attention 
was paid to the plants beyond clearing off decayed leaves 
and tying in the shoots occasionally. A dark variety named 
-Bonnie Charlie is also used for forcing. Its habit of growth 
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is not particularly good, but its flowers are of a rich dark,, 
velvety crimson, and old plants of it, when kept liberally- 
supplied with water, grow and flower all the year round.. 
Beauty of Edmonton is also an excellent kind, the flowers, 
having a fringed edge similar to those of the well-known 
Dr. Andry. In colour they are brilliant crimson, and are 
more conspicuous than those of any other variety. Mr*. 
Hayes, another great grower, at Edmonton, never subjects, 
his Pelargoniums to any fire-heat whatever after the plants- 
are rooted, except during very severe weather. Abundance 
of light, air, and water is given them, but they receive 
little in the way of stimulating manures of any kind* 
Nevertheless, the foliage is very large and beautifully 
green, and almost conceals the pots. The flowers, too* 
being produced without forcing, last for a much longer 
time than those on plants that have been subjected to 
strong fire-heat and stimulating manures. Some growers 
of Pelargoniums place good, bushy plants of early-flower- 
ing kinds into large pots during summer and keep their 
blooms regularly picked off, by which means the plants 
yield a good supply in autumn and spring, when flowers . 
are greatly wanted. Others cut back their plants after 
they have done flowering in August, and, as soon as they- 
break afresh, pot them and place them in a gentle heat* 
keeping them well supplied with manure water, and, thus 
treated, they continue to bloom all through the winter and. 
spring. A fine double-flowered show Pelargonium, named 
Dr. Masters, which originated with Mr. Beeves, of Acton*, 
from a sport from the old Fire King, is one now much 
prized for its faultless habit of growth, its wealth of deep* 
green foliage, and its abundance of maroon-crimson flowers, 
which last for a much longer time in a cut state than those- 
of any other market kind. Among other good varieties 
may be named Digby Grand (of the Dr. Andry type), 
Triomphe de St. Mande (crimson), Duchess of Bedford*, 
and Empress of India. 

Zonal Pelargoniums. — These are largely grown by- 
nearly all market gardeners who have Vineries or .other* 
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fruit nouses ; they profitably occupy such houses whilst 
the fruit trees are at rest, and they are cleared out before 
the shade of the trees interferes with them. In many 
places, also, houses are wholly devoted to zonal Pelargo- 
niums, and, in that case, they are often made to serve two 
purposes ; they furnish an enormous amount of cut blooms 
during winter, and make neat, compact, and well-flowered 
plants with which to decorate the balconies and window- 
sills of London houses during summer. Vesuvius and 
Master Christine are the kinds grown in the greatest quan- 
tity ; a few white-flowered kinds are also grown, but oh 
these very little value is set. Pink bloom is less sought 
after in the market than scarlet, and there is also less 
demand for the plants in summer. Cuttings of Pelar- 
goniums for winter blooming are struck in June, potted 
into 5 -in. pots when well-rooted, and freely exposed to the 
sun and air by being placed in an open spot out-of-doors. 
Towards the end of -September, when the weather begins 
to be showery and cold, the plants are removed to the 
houses in which they are to flower, each one being placed 
on an inverted flower-pot close to the glass, and sufficiently 
distant to allow of a free circulation of air amongst 
them. This prevents the leaves and blooms from damping 
off 1 during wet and sunless weather. The plants are potted 
in good sandy loam, all kinds of manure or leaf-mould 
being avoided, as these only promote rank and vigorous 
growth at the expense of bloom. The great point aimed 
at is to get the wood hard, short-jointed, and well-ripened 
as early in the autumn as possible, and, in order to accom- 
plish this and keep the plants dwarf and compact, no more 
water is given them at any stage of their growth than 
is absolutely necessary to keep them in a healthy 
condition. When placed in the houses, a dry atmosphere 
is maintained by means of hot-water pipes and free venti- 
lation. Should any of the plants show a want of vigour, 
they receive a little guano water, which soon improves 
their condition. The flowers are gathered regularly every 
evening, and by the same person, who takes great care 
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never to cut a bloom one day that wonld be improved in 
condition by being left until the next. As they are 
gathered, they are placed in shallow trays, carried by boys 
on their heads, and are at once conveyed to the packing 
shed to be gummed. This process is likewise performed 
by boys, who, with a finely-pointed stick, deftly drop the 
smallest possible quantity of prepared gum into the eye of 
each blossom ; this keeps the petals stiff, and prevents the 
flowers from falling to pieces. When gummed, they are 
packed in boxes ready for market, where they fetch from 
9pL to Is. per dozen trusses, according to size and quality. 
Notwithstanding that hundreds of dozens of trusses are 
gathered weekly, Pelargonium houses in January present 
a display of bloom little inferior to that in the flower-beds 
in the metropolitan parks in the middle of summer. As 
soon as Pelargonium blooms become plentiful, market 
prices for them fall considerably ; the plants are then cut 
back and prepared for their summer duties. The cuttings 
taken off are struck in boxes, and sold, as in the case of 
Calceolarias, &c, to the trade for bedding purposes. The 
cut-down plants, when again established and full of bloom, 
are taken to market, where they fetch from 5s. to 9s. per 
dozen. Some growers have rather a different practice. 
They strike their cuttings in autumn, grow them on in 
good sandy soil, in span-roofed houses, and then pot them 
in 6-in. pots ; the bloom which they produce during winter 
is, as in the case just stated, cut for market, and in April 
and May, when the plants are in full flower, they find a 
ready sale for furnishing large vases and for planting out 
in beds in which immediate effect is desired. The shoots 
are stopped during the growing season in order to make 
the plants bushy, and, when coming into bloom, liberal 
supplies of manure water are given them. Larger speci- 
mens are obtained from cuttings inserted in spring ; the 
shoots of these are regularly pinched in, and in the follow- 
ing spring large, bushy plants furnished with fine spikes of 
bloom is the result. 
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Coloured-leaved Pelargoniums. — These have hitherto 
\>een but little grown for market ; lately, however, a few 
growers have taken them in hand, and find no difficulty in 
-disposing of well-coloured plants at remunerative prices. 
The principal part of the propagating is done from January 
to March ; but it may be said to be always going on. The 
cuttings consist of points of the shoots taken off when the 
wood is ripe, firm, and just starting into growth ; if they 
have four leaf- joints, that is sufficient. These are put into 
2J-in. pots, and afterwards shifted into 3-ih. pots, in which 
many of them are marketed. Many of the commoner 
varieties are planted out in nursery beds during the summer 
to provide more cuttings ; these hard cuttings grow into 
rooted plants quickly. The soil used for the gold and silver 
Tricolors consists of about two parts light loam, one part 
leaf-mould, with silver sand added ; the gold and bronze 
kinds are grown in a stronger loam with a little well- 
-decayed manure. These plants are grown in ordinary 
plant houses, light and airy, and, therefore, well adapted 
for the purpose ; but the plants are not kept so near the 
glass as one might suppose. During winter, a temperature 
of 50° is maintained, rising to 60° in the sun-heat. Plenty 
of air is given on all favourable occasions, but during dull 
•weather water is applied but sparingly. Some growers 
•send to market yearly, as many as 20,000 plants in 4- in. or 
5-in. pots, bushy, and well supplied with ample, richly- 
•coloured foliage. The plants are usually sent to market 
packed closely together in shallow boxes, each of which 
holds a dozen or more pots. Both for window ornamenta- 
tion and for planting in small gardens, these coloured- 
Heaved Pelargoniums are much sought after. A few of 
the best kinds of golden Tricolors grown for market are 
Peter Grieve, Macbeth, Lady Cullum, Golden Queen, and 
Plorence. These are mostly good growers, and have bold, 
Tichly-coloured leaves with good dark zones. Among 
silver tricolors may be mentioned Lass o' Gowrie (a capital 
sort, free, as regards growth, and very showy), Empress 
of India, and Dolly Varden. The best bronze or tricolors 
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are Mrs. Harrison Weir, W. E. Gumbleton, and Marshal 
MacMahon. 

Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are also grown in large quan- 
tities for draping *the edges of window-boxes, and there 
has lately been raised some beautiful double-flowered kinds 
belonging to this class which will, when known, no doubt, 
be largely grown for such purposes, and their flowers are 
useful for cutting. 

Poinsettias. — During winter, these are among the most 
esteemed plants that come to the market. They are, how- 
ever, rather more difficult to propagate than most market 
plants, owing to their liability to damp off in a young state. 
Mr. Beeves, of Acton, is considered the best cultivator of 
Poinsettias near London, and he devotes several large 
houses to their growth. The plants, which are grown as 
dwarf as possible in 5-in. or 6-in. pots, are struck from 
cuttings taken from stock plants in May and June, and 
inserted in 3|-in. pots. They are then plunged in bottom- 
heat in a close, warm house, and after a week or ten days 
have elapsed, are examined daily to ascertain if any of 
them have taken root. When this is found to be the case, 
the plants are immediately removed from the bed and 
placed on side stages of the houses, as, if left in bottom- 
heat after having rooted, they are apt to rot off close to* 
the soil; in this position they remain until they have filled 
the pots with roots. They are then hardened off a little 
and potted into 6-in. pots and placed in span-roofed houses 
in a light airy position, where they remain to bloom. The 
plants are potted in good rich, sandy loam and leaf-soil, 
kept well watered, receive abundance of air, are allowed 
plenty of space to grow, and in December, January, and 
February they form plants about 12 in. or 18 in. in height, 
thickly clothed with healthy green foliage down to the- 
pot, surmounted by brilliantly-coloured flower bracts ; and 
to see three or four houses, each 150 ft. in length, filled 
with Poinsettias, all in bloom at one time, as we find them 
in some of the florists' establishments near London, is 
indeed a sight, the brilliancy of which cannot well be- 
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described. The double-flowered kind is, at present, not- 
much grown for market ; but, when it becomes better- 
known, its late-blooming qualities, together with the fact, 
of its lasting in a cut state in perfection for several weeks,, 
will doubtless gain for it extensive culture. 

Dbutzia gracilis. — This is one of the prettiest and 
easiest grown of market plants, and one which is cultivated 
by all florists who have the means of forcing it into bloom 
early. Plants of it are obtained from cuttings of the half*, 
ripened wood or by burying the bases of old plants several 
inches deep in sandy soil. The cuttings are placed in. 
small pots or pricked out in frames, and, when rooted* 
they are hardened off and planted out-of-doors in a border- 
of rich sandy soil. Those which are layered are severed 
from the parent plants when rooted and treated afterwarda 
the same as the cuttings. In the following spring, before- 
they break into leaf, they are cut back to within three or- 
four eyes of the base, and during the summer the soil 
between them is kept well stirred with the hoe and the- 
strongest shoots are kept regularly pinched back. In 
autumn, if large enough for forcing, the plants are lifted 
and potted, and placed in a frame or a shed until wanted. 
They are then introduced a few at a time into the forcings 
house. Daily syringings and a moderate supply of water at. 
the roots quickly bring them into bloom, and after being- 
hardened off by being placed for a week or so in a cool 
house, they are fit for market. When grown for furnishing 
bloom in a cut state, old plants are cut back close to the 
pots every spring— an operation which causes them to push 
strong young shoots from the bottom. These, if well 
ripened, never fail to flower profusely their whole length, 
and thus form complete garlands of snow-white blossoms. 

Spir^a japonica (also called Astilbe japonica and Hoteia. 
japonica) is, without doubt, one of the best market plants, 
ever introduced. It was for some time grown as a hardy 
border plant, and as such received but little attention; but 
as soon as it was found that it would withstand forcing, it 
'became a favourite market plant, its easy culture, fine* 
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appearance, and usefulness for window decoration, securing 
for it more extensive culture probably than that accorded 
to most other plants grown for market. As a rule, the roots 
are imported from France and Holland in autumn, and 
from Christmas onwards the market is kept well supplied 
with flowering plants of it. Heat and abundance of water 
at the roots while growing are essential to its perfect cul- 
ture. Imported plants of it are by some considered indis- 
pensable, and for early forcing no doubt they are best, but 
that English-grown plants are equal in other respects is 
proved by the fact that Mr. Mailer, of Tottenham, who 
cultivates from 5,000 to 6,000 plants of it yearly, grows 
them on his own land at Enfield, and more healthy and flori- 
ferous plants could not well be imagined. In spring, the old 
plants are parted, and planted out in good rich, moist soil 
in an open, sunny situation, where they ripen their crowns 
perfectly; they are taken up in the autumn, and firmly 
potted in 6-in. pots, kept copiously s applied with water at 
the roots, and as soon as the flower spikes appear the pots 
are placed in saucers in order to keep the roots perfectly 
moist. They are forced so as to come into flower from as 
-early after Christmas as is possible until the end of May. 
Well-grown Spiraeas of this class in the early part of the 
year fetch as much as 42s. per dozen, but, of course, as 
the season advances prices diminishide 

Spirjea palmata is also grown for market, but not in 
such quantities as S. japonica. It is, however, well looked 
rafter by some growers, and its puce-coloured flowers and 
Palm-like, deep green foliage render it a very desirable 
plant, and one which would, no doubt, pay for more exten- 
sive cultivation could it be grown with as little trouble as 
S. japonica. It does not, however, force well, as, if placed 
in much heat, it grows tall and lanky, and its blossoms are 
pale in colour compared with those grown in a cooler 
temperature. 

Arum Lilies. — Few flowers are in greater demand in 
•the market at certain seasons of the year than those of 
JRichardia (Calla) ©thiopica, or Arum Lily. They are 
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used at Christmas and Eastertide for church decoration, and 
growers strain every nerve to get in a large snpply at those 
times, as they then fetch highly remunerative prices. Mr. 
Reeves, of Acton, is one of the largest cultivators about 
London of this so-called Lily, and he grows his plants 
wholly in pots, thinking it less trouble and altogether a 
better plan than that of planting them out-of-doors during, 
the summer, a system practised by some cultivators. AH 
young suckers that are found at the bases of flowering 
plants are removed and placed in shallow boxes, until 
they become established, when they are potted into their 
flowering pots, plunged in cold frames during the summer, 
kept well saturated with water at the roots, and moved 
indoors as may be required for forcing. Old plants from 
which the blooms have been cut are placed aside until their 
leaves have died down, when they are shaken out and all 
the toes, as they are termed, or fleshy lobes of the roots, 
are removed and placed in boxes to be subjected to the 
same treatment as that just described in the case of suckers* 
A few weeks before Easter Mr. Reeves has several houses 
full of these plants, and their thousands of unexpanded, 
spear-like heads form an interesting sight ; but to see their 
white, trumpet-shaped blossoms fully developed is, to say 
the least of it, a grand spectacle. Arum Lilies in 5-in. 
pots, with two or three heads of bloom fetch from 12s. to 
20s. per dozen early in the season, but later on they are 
sold at a much cheaper rate. Richardia maculata, another 
Arum Lily ? is fast gaining popularity as a market plant. 
Its leaves, which are spotted with white, are equal to those 
of many of the Dieffenbachias, and the flowers, though 
not so large as those of R. rethiopica, are, nevertheless, 
quite equal to it in every other respect. This variegated 
kind requires a little more heat than the green-leaved sort, 
and it cannot be forced quite so readily. It is, however, an 
excellent room plant, and good dwarf plants of it in the 
market do not long remain unsold. 

Primulas. — The red and white kinds of the Chinese 
Primrose are grown in thousands by London florists. 
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Some grow the plants for sale ; others for the sake of 
their seed, which, if it comes from a good " strain," is 
Very valuable. The practice adopted by the best growers 
is as follows : Three sowings are made ; one early in 
March, a second at the end of April, and a third towards 
the end of May. Seed sown in March produces flowering 
plants in October and November; that sown later, at 
"Christmas and onwards. The seed is sown in shallow 
boxes, which are better than pans, as they do no 6 absorb 
the moisture round the edges. These boxes are filled with 
well-rotted manure, which is well moistened, and then 
slightly covered with silver sand. A piece of brown paper is 
then placed on the surface, and this paper is never allowed 
to get dry until the seed has germinated, after which it is 
removed. The boxes are placed in a warm temperature 
and in a shady position. When the plants are large 
•enough to handle, they are pricked off four or five 
together into a 4-in. pot, and, when they have made good 
roots, they are potted singly in 5-in. and 6-in. pots. Whilst 
growing, they are kept rather close and are sprinkled 
overhead several times a day in bright weather. Dis- 
crimination in watering is necessary, as, by using too 
much or two little, serious injury is the result. If the 
plants show blooms early in the autumn the latter are 
picked off, so as to give strength to the plants. The best 
situation for Primulas whilst they are growing is a north 
house or frame, where plenty of light but not much sun 
•can reach them. When the roots are pot-bound, a little 
weak manure water is given them and no more fire-heat 
is applied than is sufficient to keep out- damp. Plenty of 
air night and day when the weather is favourable is given 
in order to render the plants dwarf and stocky. The soil 
used for Primulas is well-rotted leaf-mould or cow manure 
mixed with equal parts of mellow loam and a little silver 
Fand. Good drainage is always necessary, and, under the 
above treatment, fine bushy plants, bearing large heads of 
*aowy-white or rich rosy-red blossoms are produced. When 
grown for seed, all the weak blooms are picked off^ leaving 
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those only which appear to be likely to produce plump seed- 
pods. The plants are arranged on large stages in lean-to 
houses, each colour being kept in houses at a distance 
apart, in order to prevent cross-breeding, which wonld spoil 
the " strain." Great attention is paid to watering and ven- 
tilating after the plants have formed their seed-pods, and 
during very hot sunshine a little shade is afforded them. 

The double white Primula is grown chiefly for the sake 
of its blossoms, plants of it being in little demand, and, 
moreover, they are too difficult to grow so as to be sold at 
reasonable prices. There have been many new kinds 
raised, but the old form is still found to be the best for 
^winter ; its blooms are used largely both in button-hole 
and ball-room bouquets. The most successful grower of 
double Primulas with whom I am acquainted is Mr. Reeves, 
of Acton, who has a large house wholly devoted to their 
culture. It is span-roofed, with a path through its centre 
and a 6 ft. bed on each side. On these beds are arranged 
upwards of 3000 plants in 6-in. pots. The plants on 
one side of the house are always in bloom, while those 
on the other side are coming on to succeed them. When 
the plants on one side cease blooming, they are cut down, 
cuttings are put in, and the old roots are thrown away ; by 
the time those on the other side of the house have done 
blooming these cuttings are sufficiently advanced to keep 
up the succession, and this goes on year after year ; indeed, 
visit this Primula house at any time, one side of it is 
-always a sheet of snowy-white blossoms. Double white 
Primula flowers fetch from 12s. to 20s. per dozen bunches, 
and plants realise from 10s. to 20s. per dozen, but cut 
flowers are by far the most remunerative. The soil prin- 
cipally used for double white Primulas is fibrous sandy 
loam without any manure whatever, as, when the latter is 
used, the growth made is vigorous but soft ; the crowns do 
not get well ripened, consequently they are liable to damp 
off in winter. A dry, airy atmosphere and careful attention 
to watering are the chief points to be observed in their 
after culture. 
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Cape Heaths. — Probably as large quantities of Heaths 
are disposed of about London as of any other kind of" 
plant. One grower alone sells yearly 200,000 plants, and 
I believe some grow even more than that number. The 
large houses devoted to Heath cuttings in some nurseries 
during winter are alone a sight worth going miles to see- 
Here, on stair-like stages, are thousands of 6-in. pots, each 
containing Borne fifty cuttings, covered with small bell- 
glasses. In sheds adjoining may be seen men making 
cuttings with pairs of scissors and others inserting these 
cuttings in the pots, which are surfaced with finely-sifted: 
silver sand ; others, again, are watering and setting the 
pots in their places and putting on the bell-glasses, whilst 
others are removing such as are already rooted to make 
room for those that are newly inserted. More men may 
be seen. out in the grounds busily nipping off the points of" 
young plants which are growing on in cold pits for the next 
year's blooming, and so the production of young Heaths goes 
on from year to year. From Christmas time till far into the 
spring the markets are crammed with little bushy plants of 
the rosy-coloured Erica gracilis and the pearly, rose-tinted, 
waxy-blossomed E. hiemalis, two of the principal varieties 
grown for winter and spring blooming. These are suc- 
ceeded by E. Willmoreana and E. candidissima, and after 
these come the beautiful E. ventricosa and the yellow 
E. Cavendishi. Cuttings of these Ericas are struck on a very 
slight bottom-heat during the winter months or as soon as 
cuttings of them can be obtained. When rooted, they are 
potted off, three in a 3-in. .pot, and placed in light, airy 
situations, such as on shelves of houses or in lean-to pits 
close to the glass. During March they are shifted singly 
into 3-in. pots, and; when well-rooted, they are placed in 
cold pits and subjected to as much light, air, and sun as 
possible ; in this state they remain throughout the summer, 
receiving abundance of water both overhead and at the 
roots. In the following winter they are cut back, and as 
soon as they again break into fresh growth they receive 
their final shift into 5-in. pots, extra large plants being 
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potted in 6-in. ones. Pare peat and sand constitute the 
kind of soil used for them, and they appear to enjoy it, 
for Heaths may be seen in some nnrseries growing a* 
freely as scarlet Pelargoniums. Fire-heat is avoided as 
much as possible, and in very severe weather mats, dc. r 
are used to keep the plants at a proper temperature, in 
preference to heat from hot-water pipes. 

Fuchsias. — These are everybody's plants, and the market 
is seldom without them. In July fine plants laden with 
blossoms may be bought in the thoroughfares at 6d. each. 
One would think it could not pay to grow Fuchsias for the 
price which they fetch, but it is the quantity that pays, 
good plants, and well flowered, being turned out in 
three months from the time when the cuttings are put in. 
Some growers get their principal batch of plants into flower 
early in April, when they are the most valuable. They 
are struck in autumn for spring blooming, and in spring 
for the summer and autumn supply. The cuttings are 
inserted thickly in 6-in. pots, and, when well rooted, are 
shifted singly into 3-in. pots ; when again established, the 
shoots are cut back, so as to induce the plants to grow 
bushy, and when the pots which they occupy are filled 
with roots they receive their final shift into 5-in. or 6-in. 
pots. Each plant is supported by a central stake, to which 
the branches, when in bloom, are tied in such a manner as 
to form a perfect but not a formal pyramid. Eose of Castile, 
Mrs. Marshall, and Arabella are the chief light-coloured 
kinds grown ; the dark-coloured varieties are Avalanche, 
Try me O, Wave of Life, War Eagle, Catherine Hayes, 
Souvenir de Chiswick, Sedan, and other free-blooming sorts. 

Balsams. — These are always abundant in London during 
summer and autumn, and, although they are sometimes 
hawked about the streets and sold at very low prices, 
they are, nevertheless, remunerative. Balsams are but a 
very short time on hand, for in three months or less good 
saleable plants can be obtained. The seed is sown in heat 
in spring in boxes or pans, and the seedlings are potted off 
and grown on in warm houses, plenty of manure water 

D 
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being given them at the roots, and copious syringings of 
clear water overhead to keep down red spider and to 
promote free growth. They are very impatient of drought, 
and snccess in their culture is due to timely watering alone. 
Some plant out their Balsams in an open border consisting 
of rich soil in June, and take them up and pot them just 
before flowering, but this is not a good practice. Market 
gardeners seldom aim at what may be termed novelties in 
Balsams, those sorts with a good habit and bright self- 
coloured flowers being generally preferred by them, and, 
although nothing very striking in the way of beautifully 
striped flowers is to be found amongst them, yet, if lovers 
of Balsams were to watch the plants so abundantly brought 
to Govent Garden during the summer and autumn, they 
would probably note the wonderful results, in the way of 
both growth of plants and profusion of flowers, obtained 
in 5-in. and 6-in. pots. The principal, or what may 
be termed the orthodox, colours to be found in market 
plants are wholly white and scarlet, or these two colours 
intermingled in spots and stripes. 

Mignonette. — Growers for market cultivate Mignonette 
to perfection, and at every season of the year there is a 
demand for it both in pots and in a cut state. In spring 
plants in pots are sent plentifully to market. These are 
obtained from seed sown in 5-in. or 6-in. pots in autumn ; 
when large enough to handle, the young plants are thinned 
out, leaving eight or nine of the strongest in each pot. 
These are then kept in brick pits close to the glass, are 
allowed plenty of air, and are protected during severe 
weather by mats or straw. In the month of March I have 
seen in one place 1750 dozen potfuls of Mignonette all 
coming into flower at one time, and an equal quantity of 
spring-sown plants growing on to succeed them. Well- 
grown Mignonette fetches, early in spring, from 7s. to 10s. 
per dozen pots. Mignonette as grown for market is of a 
very different description to that usually grown in private 
gardens; the plants are dwarf, requiring little or no 
staking ; the leaves are large and of a black-green colour, 
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mnd the columnar spikes of blossoms are well-formed, 
*erect, and of large size. The bank of Mignonette shown 
loj Mr. Reeves, of Acton, at the great exhibition of Covent 
Garden produce held at South Kensington on May 2, 1877, 
will probably be . long remembered by those who saw it. 
Some sow their Mignonette intended to supply cut bloom 
in larger pots than those described, and small growers 
■assert that early in spring they get on some occasions 
almost as much money for a basket of Mignonette sprays 
as they do for a load of common market plants. The soil 
used for Mignonette is of a light rich character ; the pots 
are not filled at the time of sowing, but a margin is left 
for earthing up with rotted manure when the plants are 
well up above the pot. As regards staking, when the plants 
require any, two or three small sticks are placed round the 
•odge of the pots, and a piece of bast is run carelessly round 
them. Damp is the greatest enemy to Mignonette in winter 
»nd spring, and this can only be guarded against by water- 
ing on fine days, leaving off the lights until the foliage has 
become dry, and by at all times giving all the air possible 
when the weather is favourable. 

The Hydrangea. — Few flowering plants which are 
brought to market are held in higher estimation than 
Hydrangeas, and nearly all London florists grow them 
largely. Their huge heads of rosy-coloured blossoms last 
for a considerable time, even when placed in dark, dusty 
Tooms, provided the roots of the plants receive plenty of 
water. Hydrangeas are struck from cuttings usually 
obtained from old plants growing in the open ground, with 
which most places are furnished. They are inserted in 
autumn, winter, and spring, and, during the time they 
*xe leafless, they are packed closely together under "stages 
or other out-of-the-way places until they again start 
into growth, when they must have air, light, and water if 
liealthy, green foliage and large heads of bloom be desired. 
One of the best growers of the Hydrangea is Mr. Plimley, 
of Acton. His plants are flowered in from twelve to 
^fifteen months, each plant bearing from one to three 
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magnificent heads of bloom. The largest plants, which have- 
several shoots, are those struck from cuttings in the 
autumn, and which have been stopped. Those that we see 
in the market with a single stem surmounted by one 
immense head of bloom are the produce of cuttings struck 
during the winter and spring. The soil used for Hydrangeas 
is good loam, to which are added some well-rotted manure 
and sand. Those plants which are required to produce- 
blue flowers are either grown in soil mixed with steel 
filings or they are watered with water in which steel filings 
have been steeped. The white-flowered Hydrangea Thomas 
Hogg, figured in Vol. XV (p. 58) of The Garden, will,, 
doubtless, eventually become a fine market plant. 

Cinerarias. — These are grown in thousands for market 
— sturdy, dwarf plants in 5-in. pots. They are raised from 
seed sown in spring, and the young plants are potted on 
in good rich loam until they occupy their flowering pots. In 
autumn they are placed in airy houses, and when they come- 
in to bloom the best are selected and moved to low, span-roofed 
pits for seeding purposes ; the rest are taken to market. 
Those intended for seed producers are placed in sections 
according to their colours, and every possible precaution ig; 
taken to prevent cross-fertilisation. A free circulation of air 
is admitted to the plants whilst they are seeding, and their 
roots are kept regularly supplied with water. As fast as 
the seeds ripen, they are gathered, and should any fall to- 
tiie ground (which is covered with ashes) they quickly 
germinate and go a long way towards furnishing a supply 
of plants for the next years' blooming. Self or well-defined 
colours, such as blue, purple, and rose, or white kinds edged 
with these colours, are most sought after, and there is also- 
a strain with mauve flowers which is much in demand for 
supplying cut flowers; the plants should be dwarf in habit, 
and the flowers should have large and smooth petals. One 
grower in the north of London has six or eight lean-to- 
houses, in which are erected stair-like stages within 2 fK 
or 3 ft. of the glass. These are filled with Cinerarias ia 
fall bloom from soon after Christmas until Easter. 
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Heliotropes. — Both for supplying cut bloom and in the 
form of flowering plants, the Heliotrope is grown largely 
for market. Cuttings of it from stock plants are put in 
Bt nearly all seasons of the year. The plants are grown 
in loam and leaf-mould, and the shoots are kept constantly 
stopped in order to keep them dwarf and bushy. In June 
and July the bulk of the pot plants come into market, but 
they may be had nearly every month in the year. Dark- 
flowered kinds are those mostly grown, and such as possess 
a very dwarf, compact habit, with every shoot bearing a 
good truss of sweet-scented blossoms. Mr. Hayes, of 
Edmonton, has a whole house devoted to Heliotropes for 
furnishing cut bloom. The plants, which are very old, 
were formerly in pots ; but, when, after a time, it became 
necessary to give them more root-room, they were so large 
that the operation became a difficult one ; the pots which 
they occupied were, therefore, broken up and the balls of 
roots were firmly surrounded with good soil — thus prac- 
tically planting them out. In this position these plants 
have been growing for about twenty-five years, and have 
formed a dense bank from 8 ft. to 10 ft. high, and from 
9 ft. to 10 ft. through, and 50 ft. in length. From these 
plants abundance of sweet-scented blossoms cap be cut at 
all seasons of the year, and during the winter months are 
•especially valuable; and all the attention which the plants 
require to keep them in health during hot weather being a 
good watering occasionally. The blooms are cut several 
times a week all the year round and sent to market. 

Cttisus RACEMorus. — This makes a capital market plant, 
but it is rather difficult to propagate except from seed, and 
plants obtained in that way are by no means equal to those 
raised from cuttings. Cytisuses are largely grown by fruit 
growers, who place them under their Vines whilst the 
latter are at rest, a position for which Cytisuses are weli 
adapted, inasmuch as their season of flowering commences 
before the Vines have made so much growth as to injure 
them by their shade, and, by filling all the Vineries with 
them, as the Vines are started in succession, they bloom 
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in regular order. These Cytisuses are struck from small* 
cuttings inserted in 6-in. pots in the autumn,from forty to fif by 
being placed in each pot, and placed in a close but unheatecfc. 
house. They make very little growth until the following- 
spring; then, when they commence to grow, they are 
potted off singly into 4-in. pots, and placed in a warm 
house until the weather will permit them to be placed out- 
of-doors ; during summer they are shifted into 6-in. pots,, 
and by next spring they make handsome, bushy plants 
from 9 in. to 12 in. high, and nearly as much through,, 
furnished with long spikes of bright golden blossoms, and. 
dark green, healthy foliage down to the very rims of the 
pots. 

Rhodanthes. — These handsome everlastings are exten- 
sively cultivated for market ; one grower, indeed, disposes 
of from 10,000 to 15,000 potfuls of them yearly. The 
seed, which is imported direct from Belgium, is sown in 
successive batches in shallow wooden boxes. These are - 
placed in gentle heat until the young plants make their 
appearance, when they are immediately removed to a lighter 
and cooler atmosphere, and, as they advance in growth, air 
is admitted freely to them on every favourable opportunity* 
When large enough to handle they are pricked off into- 
5-in. or 6-in. pots, putting from five to seven plants in each. 
They are then placed in light, airy positions on the floors 
of the houses, where they remain until they come into^ 
flower, when they are at once sent to market and replaced 
by others in less advanced stages of growth. Sowing 
usually commences early in February, and continues until 
the end of April or beginning of May, and from this latter 
period onward through the summer a succession of bushy, 
well-flowered plants is maintained. The varieties grown 
are R. Manglesi, and B>. maculata and alba. 

Stokbsia Ctanea. — This furnishes the chief supply of 
blue flowers for bouquet making during the autumn. They 
first make their appearance early in September, and are 
constantly to be seen in the florists' shops until late in 
December. The blue, Aster-like flowers are large and. 
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showy, each measuring about 3 J in. in diameter, and appa- 
rently semi-double. In the late-blooming property of this 
plant consists its chief value, for blue flowers are at this 
season of the year comparatively scarce. The plants are 
increased by division in the spring ; and the slips, after 
being taken off, are inserted in a warm border or frame a 
few inches apart, in sharp, sandy soil. As soon as they 
are well rooted they are transplanted into good soil, and in 
August are lifted and potted, and when cold weather sets 
in are afforded the protection of a frame. I have never 
yet seen this plant offered for sale in pots, probably 
because its habit of growth is not sufficiently dwarf and 
stocky. 

The Fobget-me-not. — In a cut state, flowers of this find 
a ready sale. They are associated with the choicest of 
white flowers in bouquets, and few blue flowers are prettier 
or more effective. Sometimes a few sprays surround a Tea 
Rose in a button-hole bouquet, and handfuls of Forget- 
me-nots are often sold in the streets at a very cheap rate- 
Plants of this universal favourite in pots also meet with a 
ready sale ; they are usually taken from the ground when 
in bloom, and potted the night before they are brought to- 
market. There are many different kinds of Forget-me- 
not, but the common type is the one generally found in the 
market. All of them are easily raised from seed or cut- 
tings, but sowing seed is the only practical mode of ac- 
quiring a stock of most of them. If sown in August, the 
plants will flower the next summer ; and, if sown in spring, 
they will flower late in the autumn or winter. The seed 
may be sown thinly in the open air or in pans or pots, and, 
being remarkably small, it can hardly be covered too lightly- 
As soon as the young plants are large enough to handle, 
they are pricked on in a border out-of-doors or potted 
singly in 2£-in. pots. If placed in a cold frame for a time, 
they make rapid progress, and soon form useful little 
plants. Shifted as they require it, almost any of the 
Forget-me-nots grow into excellent window or room plants 
in 4-in. or 6-in. pots. The best place in which to grow the 
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Forget-me-nots until they reach their flowering stage, is a 
partially-shaded, sheltered situation out-of-doors. They 
grow well in a mixture of rotten leaf-mould, manure, and 
sand. Good drainage is necessary, as most of these 
Forget-me-nots are semi-alpine plants, and cannot endure 
stagnant water at the roots, though they must not be 
allowed to get dry. Plants potted from the open ground 
in October or November, and, placed in a temperature of 
50°, will flower at Christmas, and a succession may easily 
be had in bloom indoors till March, at which season they 
burst into full beauty in the open air. Such fine Forget- 
me-nots as Myosotis Imp6ratrice Elizabeth, M. azorica 
coelestina, M. semperflorens, M. sylvatica, M. alpestris 
nana coerulea and its white variety, are all good kinds ; but, 
for pot culture, M. dissitiflora is perhaps the best of all. 
The colour, when the blossoms are fully expanded, is a 
most exquisite blue, and the plant is good in habit. It 
grows to a. height of about 6 in., and spreads out freely, 
soon furnishing a 4-in. or 6-in. pot. M. azorica coelestina, 
an improved variety of a well-known rich dark blue 
Forget-me-not, is also a plant of great beauty. M. semper- 
florens is a hardy variety that continues flowering with 
little trouble from spring to autumn. The white and blue 
•dwarf Forget-me-nots (M. alpestris nana) only grow about 
4 in. in height, and are little gems for pot culture. 

Lilies. — These are principally sold in pots, their flowers 
"being too large for anything, except for church or similar 
•decorations, and, as a rule, flowers are not much in demand 
for such purposes when the majority of Lilies are in 
bloom. The earliest kinds are Lilium candidum, L. eximium 
and L. longiflorum, all of which are in bloom in June 
and July, and these are followed by L. auratum, and 
the white and rose varieties of L. speciosum. Lilies are 
-sometimes grown in the open ground, and lifted and 
potted just before they come into flower ; but, for early 
floweiing, the bulbs are potted in autumn in 6-in. or 8-in. 
pots, filled three parts full of soil, and plunged in cold 
2>its or placed on the stages of cool houses, where 
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abundance of air and light can be afforded them. The soil 
used is rich, fibrous loam, rotted cow manure, and leaf- 
mould, with which a few lumps of peat are mixed" if the 
loam be not so full of fibre as could be desired. Little or 
no water is given until the shoots make their appearance, 
after which the soil is kept well moistened. When it is 
getting full of roots, and these can be seen issuing from 
the stems of the plants, the pots are filled up with loam 
tuid manure. No more heat is given beyond just enough 
to keep the plants healthy and free from damp until the 
bloom-buds show themselves, when thejplants are subjected 
to more heat and kept syringed overhead to bring out 
the bloom. L. undulatum is grown in quantity. It comes 
into flower early, but is not so much in demand as are other 
kinds on account of the colour of its flowers. Potfuls of 
it may, however, be seen in abundance during May and 
June. Of other kinds there are generally two or three 
stems in a pot, and sometimes eight or nine in large pots. 
Lilies for market are much dwarfer than those usually 
seen in private gardens. This is effected by keeping them 
close to the glass, admitting plenty of air and keeping 
them well supplied with water whilst growing. 

I have now named the bulk of indoor flowering plants 
.grown for market ; but there are many more cultivated 
to a less extent. Among these may be mentioned : 

Kalosanthes coccinea, a showy plant, and one which 
meets with a ready sale. It cannot, however, be grown 
so cheaply as many others, on account of its taking a 
comparatively long time to come into flower. Cuttings of 
it from old, cut-back plants as early in summer as they can 
be got, struck in gentle heat, and afterwards potted, either 
singly in 3-in. pots or four or five together in 5-in. or 6-in. 
ones. They are exposed to plenty of air, light, and sunshine 
in order that their wood may become stiff and firm, and 
next spring they flower. Plants of it potted singly, of 
course, only bear one head of bloom, and are, therefore, 
not sent to market ; but sometimes these cuttings have 
two shoots and, in that case, two heads of bloom, and these 
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are sent to market, but the plants with single shoots are- 
cut back to within 6-in. or so of the pot, when they emit 
four or five shoots, which flower well the next season. 

Abutilons are likewise grown for supplying cut flowers,. 
and the white one, A. Boule de Niege, is in great request 
as a pot plant. Most of them, however, grow too lanky 
for market work, and they are consequently not much, 
grown in this way. A dwarf variegated kind named A* 
Darwini tesselatum, however, has been taken in hand by 
some growers for market, who find that good, bushy 
plants of it can be produced in a very short time by stop* 
ping the points of the shoots, and, as it flowers more freely 
than any other kind during winter, it will, no doubt, 
eventually become a good market plant. 

Calceolarias, both of the shrubby and herbaceous 
kinds, are grown for market; but the former are 
offered in the greatest quantity. An improved variety 
of G. aurea is most sought after. It bears large trusses 
of bright yellow flowers, and is dwarf and compact 
in habit. Cuttings of it are struck in cold frames late in 
autumn ; their shoots are pinched back early in the year, 
they are potted into 5-in. pots, kept in a half shady cool 
house or pit close to the glass, and fumigated occasionally 
to keep down green fly, when they throw out abundance 
of flowering shoots. The soil used is loam, leaf-mould, and 
road sand. 

Musk doeB not pay for growing to any great extent, 
except for early work, but florists grow it to fill in between 
larger plants sent to market to make a load. Pieces of the 
roots are taken up, placed in 5-in. pots, and put in heat 
soon after the turn of the year, or earlier, when good 
flowering plants in spring are the result. The Giant Musk 
sent out by Messrs. Harrison & Sons, of Leicester, makes a 
good market plant ; both its flowers and leaves are large, 
and its scent is as good as that of the common variety, 
and it grows equally well in window-sills or rooms. 

Lilacs are forced for the sake of their blooms in winter. 
The earliest supply comes chiefly from France, where the 
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plants are grown in the dark, in order to make their flowers 
become white. The plants to be forced are lifted from the 
open ground, potted and placed in heat, keeping them 
well syringed overhead. When the blooms begin to> 
open, mats are placed on the roof of the honse or pit 
and round the plants in order to shut out light, and in 
this way almost pure white trusses of flowers are produced* 
After flowering, the plants are again turned out of doors* 
Forcing in strong heat has also the effect of making 
the flowers white. 

Lobelias are grown in large quantities in pots. They 
are chiefly struck from cuttings put in in tike autumn. 
When rooted, they are potted into 5-in. pots, placed close 
to the glass, and receive plenty of air and water. 
Thus treated, they become compact, floriferous plants in 
May and June. 

Stocks are grown. by thousands for planting out in beds 
during the summer. The seed of the Intermediate variety 
is sown late in autumn in cold frames, and, when up, the 
largest plants are selected for pot culture ; the others are 
allowed to remain till they are fit for sale in spring. Some 
plant Stocks out-of-doors, and lift them into pots when in 
bloom. 

Asters are sown in spring in heat, and planted out in 
good rich land. When in bloom they are potted early in. 
the morning, whilst the dew is on them, and sold when 
fresh and bright ; before the day is over, however, if a 
hot one, they look just the reverse, the shift rendering 
them unable to withstand strong sunshine. 

Begonias of the Weltoniensis and Saundersi types are 
grown largely for market ; also an unnamed seedling kind 
with pure white blossoms, which are produced in abun- 
dance from amidst a mass of dwarf, stocky foliage. The 
Saundersi variety is very floriferous, large trusses of 
scarlet and pink blossoms hanging in profusion from every 
shoot. Begonias are well adapted for decorative purposes, 
as they are easily grown and last in flower for a consider- 
able tune. 
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To the above may be added Veronicas, Epiphyllums, 
Ixias, Sparaxis, Petunias, and Clematis, all of which are 
sent in quantity to market, both in the form of plants and 
t5ut flowers. The Mock Orange, too, is grown by a few 
florists planted out in fruit houses, where it yields abun- 
dance of blossoms early in spring, which are much prized 
for bouquets. 

The Laurustinus is grown largely by some growers for 
forcing into bloom at Christmas. At that season, owing 
to the dulness of the weather and the forcing, ita blossoms 
come muoh whiter than those produced during its natural 
season out-of-doors. Plants for forcing are generally 
obtained from the Continent or from nurseries in which 
they are largely grown for supplying the trade. They are 
potted in October and November, and introduced into a 
warm temperature under which, with plenty of water at 
the roots and frequent syringings overhead, they soon open 
their bloom. After flowering, the plants are either plunged 
in beds of ashes of soil out-of-doors, or are turned out of 
their pots into good soil until the following autumn, when 
they are forced as before. A few growers, however, raise 
their own plants, and dispose of a quantity of them when 
in a small state for window decoration, <fec. In this case 
cuttings are taken off in August and September, when the 
wood is becoming firm, and are inserted thickly in pits or 
frames, into which have been introduced a few inches in 
depth of sandy soil, made firm. They are kept close for a 
few weeks, after which air is freely admitted. By the 
spring they will have made good roots, and they are then 
transplanted into prepared beds of rich sandy soil in the 
open air. Here they remain for about two years, when 
they are lifted and potted, allowing a little room for the 
roots to expand. After this the pots are plunged in a sunny 
position, and shifted on into larger pots as maybe required. 
Some have their stems kept clear of shoots, so as to form 
standards ; others are allowed to grow naturally into sturdy 
bushes. When they have become well-established plants 
in 6-in., 8-in., or 9-in. pots, well set with buds, they are 
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moved into the houses in November and December, to open 
their flowers. By inserting a quantity of cuttings every 
year, a succession of good plants is kept up. 

The foregoing list might be considerably lengthened, 
but the subjects mentioned form the leading market indoor- 
flowering plants grown in and about London. 

Outdoor Flowers. 

Market gardeners who grow fruit and vegetable crops 
find it remunerative to grow hardy flowering plants 
between them and in positions, such as under the shade of 
trees, where other crops would not succeed satisfactorily, 
some of these flowering plants do well. The most impor- 
tant under-crop of this kind is that of Moss Roses, to- 
which reference has already been made, but the following 
are also profitable and much grown : 

Wallflowers. — In favourable seasons early planted 
Wallflowers afford abundance of cut bloom throughout the- 
winter, and in February and March good prices are- 
obtained for it; even in April Wallflowers realise fair 
prices ; but after that they become very cheap indeed, good 
large bunches of them being often sold for Id. and l£d. 
each. The advantages of early sowing and planting, so- 
that blooms may be procured in fair abundance through 
the winter, and in large quantities in early spring, are, 
therefore, at once apparent. From March to April, and 
even earlier in mild seasons, Wallflowers are brought to- 
market in waggon loads. The blooms are cut with stalks 
from 6 in. to 9 in. long, and are tied in bundles, as. 
large as can be grasped with both hands, with small 
withes or bast. They are usually grown between fruit 
trees or in other shady places, where they thrive remark- 
ably well. In the neighbourhood of Isleworth, Twicken- 
ham, and Feltham, hundreds of rows of them nearly half" 
a mile in length may be seen. The seed is sown broad- 
cast in beds in the open air in February, and when the 
plants are large enough to handle they are transplanted 
into rows from 12 in. to 15 in. apart. During summer r if 
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the place which they occupy be very much shaded, they 
often become a little " drawn," but as the leaves fall off the 
trees in autumn they begin to branch out and grow rapidly, 
«nd by December many of them are in bloom. After all 
the flowers have been cut, the plants are dug up and thrown 
away, and are replaced by young seedlings, which are by 
that time ready for transplanting. Before planting, how- 
ever, the ground is always liberally manured and deeply 
dug. Market gardeners never keep Wallflowers more than 
one year, young plants being always found to produce the 
most and best bloom. Seeds are saved from plants pos- 
sessing the best branching habit, and which bear the 
darkest-coloured blossoms; when in flower plantations 
-of these are gone over, and plants possessing these quali- 
ties are marked by placing a stake by the side of each. 
These are allowed to remain undisturbed until the seed is 
ripe, when they are pulled up, roots and all, and housed in 
a dry place until a convenient season arrives for threshing 
out the seed. The old-fashioned market garden Wallflower 
is the kind still sought after ; it is found to bloom better 
and earlier, and the flowers, which are dark and rich in 
colour, realise more money in the market than those of 
•any other kind. When plentiful, Wallflowers are disposed 
of by waggon-loads to hawkers outside the flower market. 

Sweet Peas. — These are grown in considerable quan- 
tities near London for the sake of their blooms— a white 
and a scarlet-flowered kind being favourites on account of 
their decided colours. The seed is usually sown in borders 
along the sides of walks and similar places in October and 
November, when early culinary Peas are sown. When 
the plants appear above ground, a little earth is drawn 
up to them, and early in spring they are staked, which in 
a measure protects them from cold winds and frosts. If 
the weather be favourable, plants from these sowings 
•come into flower early in May, and afford a good supply 
of blooms until the end of July. The earlier Sweet 
Peas can be got into bloom the more valuable they are for 
^market purposes, and the more regularly the blooms are 
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iept cut the longer the plants continue to grow and flower, 
Snccessional crops are obtained from sowings made in 
spring, but the summer and autumn crops are, on account 
«of the drought, very often but short-lived. A good, 
leavily-manured piece of ground is in all cases chosen for 
them, and this in as moist a situation as can be secured. 
All expanded flowers are cut three times a week, tied in 
launches as large as one can hold in the hand, packed in 
baskets, and taken to market. As in the case of Wall- 
flowers and Daffodils, the retail dealers who purchase them 
untie the bundles and, after selecting the best blooms for 
bouquet making— for which purpose they are admirably 
-adapted — tie them into smaller bunches, which they sell for 
Id. or 2d. each. A good plantation of Sweet Peas in 
favourable seasons is highly remunerative ; but in very 
dry weather little profit is realised by their culture. A 
.portion is always left untouched for seeding purposes. 
When the pods become brown in the autumn the plants are 
pulled up, tied in bundles, and housed until a convenient 
time arrives for threshing out the seeds. 

Everlasting Peas. — These are not grown to any great 
^extent — a circumstance to be wondered at, as there are 
many kinds which would yield plenty of bloom, and of a 
; good colour. Lathyrus latifolius and its white variety, 
L. Sieboldi, and also the red-flowered L. Drummondi, for 
•example, one would think, might be grown against walls 
or in any corner where good soil could be procured. Their 
blooms are, however, not so sweetly scented as those of the 
•Sweet Pea, nor so useful for bouquets. 

Violets. — During the autumn and spring months any 
•one visiting Covent Garden Market, or its neighbourhood, 
?must have seen piles of Violets exposed for sale. They 
rare tied up in small bunches, each surrounded by a few 
green leaves of their own, and sold for Id. each, or more, 
according to the time of year and the quantity in the 
market. At Twickenham, Strawberry Hill, Richmond, 
Teddington, and other places on the side of the Thames, 
Violets are grown to a considerable extent. They are 
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usually found under orchard trees — a position in whicfr 
they thrive remarkably well — and I have often seen dozens 
of women gathering the produce and placing the bunches, 
after being tied up, in square hampers, ready for men to- 
carry on their heads to the nearest railway station to be 
sent to market. The following extract respecting Violet 
culture is taken from " The Gardener " for the month of 
September, 1877 : 

" Those who purchase or are presented with bouquets of 
Violets have, as a rule, little idea of the labour required 
to produce them and prepare them for market. Violets 
are cultivated on a large scale around London, and in 
some parts of Kent, Surrey, Middlesex, and Sussex Violet- 
culture is a most lucrative industry. 

" A position sheltered from the north and west, and 
sloping towards the south, is chosen for Violets, as, 
under such conditions, they flower better at the close of 
the autumn, and also in winter than they otherwise would 
do— seasons when the flowers bring the highest prices. 
Before planting, the soil is well stirred up with the spade, 
and, although the roots of the Violet do not descend very 
deep, the plants grow so much the better and more vigor- 
ously in proportion to the depth of soil. The large lumps 
or clods are well broken and pulverised with a long-toothed 
iron rake or a fork. Lines or drills are then marked out, 
at a distance of 1 ft. from each other, and the plants are 
planted at about the same distance from each other in the 
rows. Every four rows form a bed, so that the flowers of two 
rows may be gathered from the alley on each side without 
trampling on the soil of the bed or on the plants themselves. 
The plants are chosen from the strongest runners, which the 
largest plants produce in quantities, like the Strawberry. 
The most favourable season for planting is in March or 
April, the plants being usually inserted in the rows with a. 
dibber. The kind of manure employed, especially in cold 
soils, is road-scrapings, and in fact this is the manure almost 
exclusively used by Violet and Strawberry growers in 
the neighbourhood of Paris. The third year after planting, 
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the flowers become less abundant, are smaller in size, and 
grow on shorter stalks. After the third year the plants 
are pulled np, and fresh plantations are made. A few 
growers adopt frame-culture dnring the winter and early 
spring months, the frames being surrounded with warm 
manure or leaves for the purpose of keeping out the frost. 
When treated in this way the plants will afford a succession 
of flowers up to February. 

"It is difficult to calculate accurately the probable produce 
of a crop of Violets, as it is exceedingly variable. In one 
season 12,000 bouquets may be gathered from 2 \ acres of 
ground, •while in another season the same ground may not 
yield more than 3000 bouquets. But usually the profit is 
greater when the general crop is moderate, as, when the 
crop is abundant, prices fall very low in the market, and 
sometimes hardly do more than repay the various expenses 
of culture, rent of ground, Ac. This will be made plainer 
from the following calculations on the produce of 2 J acres 
during three seasons of maximum, medium, and minimum 
produce. In a year of plenty (say 12,000 bouquets to 
2£ acres), the first bouquets of winter and the latest in 
autumn will fetch about 5d. apiece, and when the full 
crop comes in in spring, Id. apiece. Supposing one-half 
the crop sells at the first price, and the other half 
at the second, we have 12,000 bouquets at 3d. each = 
£150. Against this we must set off the expenses as 
follows : 

Bent of 2\ acres of ground £12 

Digging and preparing the soil • • • : 4 

Three hoeings at £2 8s. 4d. each • • . . 7 5 

Manure ......... 14 8 4 

Planting 2 10 

Spreading the manure 15 2 

Gutting off the runners 16 8 

Gathering, packing, and other market expenses of £ s d. 

12,000 bouquets at Id. each . . . 50 

Total . . . £92 5 2 

Deducting this from • • « • £150 

92 5 2 
We have a profit of , . , £57 14 10 
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If, now, we take a season with a medium crop (say 6000 
bouquets to 2 J acres), these will sell for 2d. each at the 
lowest price, and for lOd. each at the highest, or 3000 at 
2d. each, and 3000 at lOd. each = £150. The expenses 
will be the same as in the last case, except for the gather- 
ing, packing, and other market expenses, which, for 6000 
bouquets at Id. each, will be £25, instead of £50. De- 
ducting this from £92 5s. 2d., we haye £67 5s. 2d., which, 
deducted from £150, the market value of 6000 bouquets, 
leaves a profit of £82 14s. lOd. Lastly, let us take a 
season with a minimum crop of, say, about 3000 bouquets 
to 2J acres, of which 1500 will fetch Is. OJd. each (or 
£78 2s. 6d.), and 1500 will sell for 4d. each (or £25), 
equal in the total to £103 2s. 6d. The general expenses 
will be still the same, except in the matter of gathering, 
packing, Ac, which for 3000 bouquets at Id. each, will 
amount to £12 10s. To this must be added the other 
expenses, which, as before, amount to £42 5s. 2d., making 
a total of £54 15s. 2d. Deducting this from £103 2s. 6d. 
(the market value of the 3000 bouquets), we have a profit 
of £48 7s. 4d. From the foregoing calculations it will be 
seen that the profit is greatest in seasons of medium 
produce, since, in years of maximum yield, the various 
expenses of gathering, packing, <fec, are much increased, 
while the market price is diminished to the lowest — indeed, 
sometimes so much that growers do not care to gather 
their flowers. On the other hand, in seasons of minimum 
produce, it is the other general expenses, which, remaining, 
as they do, unchanged, swallow up the greater part of the 
profits. It nwist be understood, however, that the figures 
given here are only approximate." 

Whilst the article just quoted gives an excellent idea as 
to what amount of trade may be done in the way of 
Violets, I must confess, after having made enquiries of the 
best growers, that the profits indicated are put at rather 
too high a figure. A little more must be allowed for rent 
than is here stated, and to this must be added taxes, which 
near London are very high ; and labour is yearly becoming 
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more expensive. Taking one year with another, however? 
for a dozen years there i3 not the slightest doubt that from 
£18 to £20 per acre clear profit may be realised by Violet 
culture for market. 

Lavender. — Under some conditions this is, perhaps, a 
more profitable crop than either vegetables or fruits, and 
few people are aware of the immense quantities of it which 
are grown within 20 miles or so of London. In Surrey 
alone there is supposed to be no fewer than 350 acres of 
land devoted to its culture, and almost as large a space 
may be found under Lavender in Hertfordshire. At 
Mitcham both cottagers and market gardeners grow 
Lavender for sale, and when the fields of it are in bloom 
its fragrance pervades the air for miles. Lavender is 
increased by means of rooted slips, obtained by division of 
the old roots. The young plants are put out in March or 
April, 18 in. apart, in rows half that distance asunder, the 
space between the rows being the first year planted with 
Lettuce, Parsley, or some similar crop. When the Lavender 
becomes crowded, each alternate row and plant are lifted 
and transplanted to another field to form a new plantation. 
The remaining plants then stand 3 ft. apart each way, and 
intercropping is discontinued. During the first two or three 
weeks in August the flowers are harvested. The stalks 
are cut off with a sickle, bound up in sheaves similar to 
Wheat, and carried to the homestead for distillation or.for 
other purposes. In Hertfordshire a somewhat different 
method is practised. The young plants are put out in 
November, 3 ft. apart each way, no other crop being 
grown between them, and the ground is well tilled and 
attended to. When three years old, the plants are con- 
sidered at their best, and after they have been planted 
seven years they are dug up and the ground is replanted. 
A new plantation is, however, made every year or so, and 
thus there are always young, vigorous plants upon which 
dependence for a crop of flowers can be fully placed. It 
is estimated that there is on an average sufficient Lavender 
flowers grown in England to produce from 25,000 to 
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30,000 gallons of Lavender water, the greater part of 
which is produced at Mitcham and Hitchin. Some market 
gardeners also grow Lavender in spare corners and 
between frnit trees. This is cut before the flowers are 
fully expanded and sent to market, where it is tied in 
small bundles, which are hawked about the streets or sold 
on the stalls for Id. or 2d. each. Where a stock of young,, 
vigorous plants is kept up, good profits are often realised 
by the culture of Lavender for sale in this way. 

Chrysanthemums. — The blooms of the incurved Japanese- 
section of Chrysanthemums during autumn, when Ca- 
mellia blossoms are scarce, have a good run in the market, 
and fetch high prices. White blooms are most in demand, 
and at one time the Anemone-centred or quilled kinds were 
most thought of, but since such beautiful kinds belonging 
to the Japanese section have been raised they are less 
popular. The flowers of the Japanese varieties are 
much more graceful than any of the other kinds, and on 
that account everyone admires them. For sale in pots large- 
flowering Chrysanthemums are little grown, but the Pompon 
varieties are cultivated to a large extent for this purpose. 
Cuttings of these are struck in frames in June after the 
latter have been cleared of bedding plants. As soon aa 
struck, the Chrysanthemums are transplanted to the open 
ground with a dibber, allowing plenty of space between 
them. The points of the shoots are picked out once or 
twice during the summer, and as soon as the plants show 
bloom they are lifted and potted into convenient-sized pots, 
well watered, kept in the shade for a time, and housed 
when sharp weather is apparent. . The soil in which they 
are planted is sandy loam, light, but not very rich. The 
three forms of Cedo Nulli — golden, lilac, and white — are 
the principal kinds that are grown in pots. A section of 
early flowering Chrysanthemums, too, which has of late 
years been introduced is very eligible for market purposes. 
The plants assume a dwarf, compact habit, and the flowers, 
though not se large and perfect as the autumn-flowering 
kinds, are very effective, and, either in a cut state or on the 
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plants, are valuable, especially as they come in to use in 
August. Some of the best kinds in the large-flowered 
section, with incurved petals, are : Alfred Salter, rosy-lilac ; 
atro-rubens, dark red-carmine ; Attraction, blnsh ; Bever- 
ley, ivory-white ; Cherub, golden-amber ; Christine, peach ; 
Empress of India, pure white; Gloria Mundi, golden- 
vellow ; Guernsey Nugget, primrose-yellow ; Mount 
Edgecumbe, white, rose tinted ; and, the best of all, 
Mrs. George Bundle, pure white, of fine form. Among 
the Japanese or ragged flowered kinds are : Jane Salter, 
white, tipped with rosy-lilac 5 Beine des Blanches, white ; 
Magnum Bonum, rosy-lilac ; Boule de Neige, pure white ; 
Elaine, white and carmine ; Garnet, blood red ; and James 
Salter, lilac. 

Michaelmas Daisies. — When flowers are scarce in the 
autumn, cut blooms of these may often be seen in the 
market, where they sell for the same price as those of 
Violets, viz., a penny a bunch. The varieties usually con- 
■sist of the small-flowering kinds, which, when neatly 
arranged and surrounded with Violet leaves, are very 
pretty, and shoots of some kinds bear so many flowers 
us to form neat little bouquets of themselves. The plants 
are increased by means of cuttings, and also by division of 
the old roots when young plants are required for sale in 
pots ; but when cut bloom only is needed the old plants 
are frequently allowed to remain in some out-of-the- 
way corner undisturbed for years. Of small-flowered 
kinds, the best for market are Aster dumosus, blush; 
«ericoides, white with yellow centre; horizontals, white, 
Tosy-lilac centre ; multiflorus, white, neat and pretty ; and 
Shorti, lavender-blue. Among the large-flowered and at- 
tractive kinds which bloom in autumn are: Amellus, 
lilac-blue ; cassiarabicus, blue, orange centre ; grandiflorus, 
purple ; linarif olius, purplish-lilac, light centre ; and Novse- 
Angliae, rich, shining rose, with an orange centre. 

Dahlias. — Many of the dwarf varieties of these may 
often be seen offered for sale in pots in the flower market. 
They are struck from cuttings inserted in the spring, and 
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planted out-of-doors in rich soil as soon as the weather is 
sufficiently mild for them. As soon as the flowers begin ta 
expand, the plants are lifted and pnt into 6- in. and 8-in. 
pots, well watered, and bronght to market, where they find 
a ready sale for the ornamentation of windows and baU 
conies, positions in which, if shaded and kept well sup- 
plied with water, they continue in good flowering condition 
for a long time. The flowers of both the large-flowering^ 
and the Pompon varieties are also largely used in autumn 
in the commoner kinds of bouquets, along with Roses,. 
Pelargoniums, and other flowers which are then plentiful, 
but their culture expressly for market is not great. They 
are increased by division of the old tubers, or by taking up 
the same and introducing them into heat in spring ; whem 
they throw up young shoots, those which are not pithy are- 
taken off with a heel and inserted in small pots in a gentle- 
bo ttom-heat. When well-rooted, they are hardened off, 
and in June are planted out-of-doors. The majority of the 
blooms which come to market are, however, obtained from 
plants left in the ground for years, the roots of which are 
protected in winter by a covering of ashes or loose litter,. 
Late in autumn the flowers are most valuable, especially the 
white ones of the Pompon class, and if they are protected 
from autumn frosts they sometimes fetch good prices. 

To these may be added Canterbury Bells, Delphiniums 
of the formosum type, Anemones, and Eschscholtzias, the 
blooms of which are largely used in the commoner kinds 
of bouquets, but none of which are sold in pots. Roots of 
them, as I have before stated, are disposed of by thousands 
outside the market. The blooms of the blue Cornflower 
(Centaurea Cyanus) are largely used in bouquets in spring 
and summer. It is a native plant, and grows wild in abun-. 
dance in many parts of England. Any one growing a 
stock of it, and allowing the flowers to go to seed, has no- 
difficulty in getting plants of it, and, as regards blue flowers 
in Covent Garden, this and Stokesia cyanea, to which 
allusion has already been made, are the chief, not forgetting 
Blue Cinerarias and Violets. 
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Ornamental-leaved and Berry-bearing Plants. 
Plants grown expressly for the beauty of their foliage are 
at all times in great demand, and many growers devote the 
greater part of their space to them. Ferns, Palms, Dra- 
caenas, and similar plants find a place in the flower market 
at all seasons of the year, and, as they last for a much 
longer time uninjured by exposure than flowering plants, 
as a rule, they fetch more regular prices, inasmuch as 
growers can take them back again and still grow them 
into larger and more valuable plants, whilst if flowering 
plants, as a rule, be not disposed of soon after they come 
into bloom they become comparatively of little value, and 
have to be sold for what they will fetch. 

Ferns. — These constitute the most important fine- 
foliaged plants grown for market ; they are cultivated both 
for sale in pots and for furnishing fronds for mixing with 
out flowers. The kind most in demand is the Maiden-hair 
Fern (Adiantum cuneatum), and with this — so great a 
favourite is it — it would almost be difficult to overstock the 
market. It is of medium growth, and stands well in rooms 
when not subjected to the influence of gas-light. It is, in fact, 
everybody's Fern. It is sometimes increased by division of 
the roots ; but, as a rule, by spores or seeds, which are sown 
in September and October, in pots filled with light sandy 
soil. A little finely-sifted brickdust is generally placed 
on the surface of the soil, because it soaks up moisture, 
and prevents the plants, when making their appearance, 
from damping off, which they are very liable to do at 
that stage. The pots are plunged in beds in which 
there is a little heat, and they are covered with bell- 
glasses, small lights, or circular pieces of glass. When 
well established, they are pricked out thickly in small 
pots, and afterwards divided and potted on until they 
are in 5-in. or 6-in. pots, or larger as desired. All Ferns 
are increased and grown in the same way, excepting such 
kinds as the British Maiden-hair (Adiantum Capillus- 
Veneris), which have creeping rhizomes, and these are 
usually increased by cutting up old plants into small pieces 
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and potting them at once in 5-in. pots. To furnishing 
green fronds of Adiantum cuneatum for cutting, a grower 
near Tottenham devotes several houses. The plants 
for this purpose are grown in 12-in. pots, in good 
peat loam and sand, and the fronds which they produce 
far surpass any which I have seen in any other establish- 
ment near London. When these large specimens become 
exhausted from constant cutting, they are pulled to pieces 
and potted into 8-in. pots, and are replaced by plants which 
have been thus treated previously and become well-esta- 
blished in large pots. In this way a continuous succession 
of fine healthy plants is kept up. The house set apart for 
plants for the present cutting is kept much cooler than 
those in which they are being brought on in succession, and 
by this means the fronds become hardened, assume a deeper 
green colour, and last in good condition after being cut for 
a much longer period than if they had been subjected to a 
warmer temperature. Each large plant is expected to 
furnish sufficient fronds during the year to bring in 15s., 
the average price being 9d. per bunch of about a dozen 
fronds. A. gracillimum, which is a variety of A. cuneatum, 
is now becoming popular as a market plant, on account of 
its light and graceful fronds, which are excellent for 
bouquets. It seeds readily, comes true to character from 
spores, and is, therefore, a favourite with growers. A larger 
variety, named A. concinnum latum, has during late years 
been held in high estimation ; and this has been so far for- 
tunate for growers, as it can be raised to any extent by 
means of spores, the produce of which in one year may be 
grown into beautiful specimens, well furnished with large 
and graceful, rosy-tinted fronds. A kind similar to this, 
but in some respects better, named A. Flemingi, is likely 
to be grown ere long to a considerable extent ; as yet, how- 
ever, it is scarce, and, in addition to its requiring more 
heat than other kinds, it is questionable if it can be raised 
in as large quantities in so short a time as would be desir- 
able* Indeed, neither of the two kinds last named can be 
grown anywhere but in a warm house, and their fronds 
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"when exposed to the air soon become shrivelled up, both 
in a cut state and on the plants. A* decorum, an old 
variety not unlike A. cuneatum, still maintains its value as 
-a market Fern. It is a fast grower, and an universal 
favourite. A. scutum is also a good variety, resembling, 
when well grown, the beautiful A. Farleyense, but it is 
much more easily grown, and it lasts longer in perfection. 
With some growers A. hispidulum and A. formosum are 
favourites, and so are also the stronger-growing, broad- 
leaved kinds, such as A. trapeziforme, macrophyllum, and 
Catherine ; in fact, most of the Adiantums, when grown 
into neat little specimens, soon command purchasers, 
but many of them are useless for cutting, and too slow 
growers to be remunerative. Next in importance to the 
Maiden-hair Ferns are the different kinds of Pteris, of 
■which P. serrulata and tremula and their varieties are 
most in request. The common Pteris serrulata is a grace- 
ful little Fern, but it takes a long time to grow into a good 
specimen. The advantages belonging to it are that it can 
be grown in small pots, and, either in a cut state or on the 
plants, its fronds stand well for a long time, even when 
•exposed to a cool temperature. Of this species there is 
«lso a variety in cultivation named P. serrulata major, 
which, when grown in 6-in. pots, is one of the most grace- 
ful of Ferns. It has fronds from 2 ft. to 3 ft. in length, 
branched and beautifully arched, so that a well-grown plant 
-of it forms a grand object for room or table decoration. 
It is somewhat scarce, owing to the large demand for it 
and the difficulties experienced in raising it from spores. 
There is also a crested form of this Fern (Pteris serrulata 
•cristata), which is very valuable for market purposes. It 
.grows quite as freely as the original form, and is very 
pretty. As a pot plant, however, Pteris tremula is, per- 
fiaps, grown to a larger extent than any other belonging 
to the genus. It will stand for a long time in heated 
rooms, and excellent specimens of it can be obtained from 
seed in twelve months. A new kind of Pteris raised in 
Mr. Ley's nursery at Croydon, named P. Leyi, is one which 
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will, no doubt, in time, be largely grown to supply fronds 
for cutting. As a pot plant, it is unsuitable for market ;. 
but its fronds, which resemble in shape a bird's claw, 
are valuable for placing at the back of button-hole 
bouquets. To the above kinds may be added Pteris serru- 
lata cristata grandiflora (a handsome form), Adiantum 
pubescens, Phlebodium aureum, Blechnum corcovadense 
and braziliense, Nephrolepis exaltata (a useful kind for 
baskets, and very popular), and Adiantum Farleyense.. 
Some of the Gymnogrammas are also much grown, but 
they are difficult to manage when in a small state during 
winter, and require, perhaps, too much attention to be as 
remunerative as some of the kinds above named. Dick- 
sonia antarctica and some of the Lomarias and other forma 
of Tree Ferns make excellent market plants in a small 
state, and command a ready sale. They are easily raised 
from spores. Many other kinds of Ferns are also grown 
for market, but those just enumerated are the kinds prin- 
cipally cultivated for that purpose. Very large quantities- 
of the small-growing Ferns are sent to market in April 
in 2|-in. pots, and in this state they find a ready sale. 
Adiantum Farleyense is propagated by division of the- 
plants, which are cut up in winter and spring. This fine- 
Fern is marketed all through the year, and, owing to its 
fine appearance and its comparative scarcity, it always 
fetches good prices. Its fronds are of little value for 
cutting, as they wither in a few hours ; but, as a table plant* 
this Fern is much sought after. As yet, it has not been 
raised from seed — a fact which is detrimental to its beings 
propagated quickly, and hence the cause of its being sold 
at higher prices than most Ferns. 

Palms. — There is always a large demand for Palms in 
the market ; therefore, at all seasons of the year, we find 
them liberally associated with flowering plants in the 
florists' shops. They are principally raised from imported 
seeds, sown in pots and pans, and placed in bottom-heat. 
"W hen the young plants are up, they are pricked out in 
other pans or boxes, until they get again established, when 
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they are potted off singly into 3-in. and 4-in. pots in good 
rich loam and peat. Plenty of heat and moisture are given 
them ; as they progress, they are potted into 5-in. and 6-in« 
pots, and, before being sent to market, they are exposed to 
a cooler temperature, in order to harden them a little. 
Some are potted in large pots, but the pots generally nsed 
are 6-in. ones, and in these large and healthy plants are 
grown. Among the. best and most appreciated market 
Palms is Livistona borbonica, a kind easily raised from seed* 
and one which grows rapidly, good saleable plants of it 
being obtained in three or four years from the time when 
the seeds are sown. Corypha anstralis is a common kind 
also largely grown ; it is hardy in character, and, being 
neat in appearance, is largely in demand for room decora- 
tion — a situation in which it lasts in a healthy state for & 
longer period than, perhaps, any other Palm. Livistona altis- 
sima is likewise largely in demand, but, as seeds of it can* 
not be obtained in very great quantities, it is seldom found, 
in the market in large numbers. Another good Palm* 
equally difficult to procure, is Rhapis flabelliformis ; it haa 
a graceful habit, and, when grown to a height of 2 ft. or 
3 ft., is very handsome. Another excellent Palm is Cocoa 
Weddelliana, a light and elegant kind which has not been 
very long in commerce, but, seeds of it having been ob» 
tained in large quantities, it will, no doubt, be largely grown 
for market in years to come, if it will but stand the rough 
usage to which such plants as are taken there are subjected •. 
Areca crenata and A. Herbs ti are both dwarf, compact 
growing Palms of great value for market purposes ; their 
stems are furnished with sharp, black spines, their stalks 
are of a reddish-bronze, and the under sides of the leaves 
are beautifully glaucous. Some of the Kentias, too, are 
much thought of, but they are rather scarce. 

Club Mosses. — These are grown by thousands by 
growers for market. The bulk of the plants, however* 
are not sent to market, but are disposed of to decorators 
on a large scale, such as Mr. Wills, of South Kensington. 
They usually consist of Selaginella denticulata, grown in 
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damp places under stages, and similar positions where little 
else would succeed. One of the best cultivators of Sela- 
ginellas near London is Mr. Elliott, of Fulham, who makes 
a speciality of them. He grows his plants in heated pits, 
close to the glass ; they are never shaded except during 
very hot sunshine, and more bnshy or sturdier plants could 
not be. Old plants are divided into small pieces, and 
four or live of them are pricked into 5-in. pots at equal 
-distances apart. They are then subjected to a warm, 
moist temperature until fresh roots are emitted, and, as 
soon as they begin to cover the surface of the pots, suffi- 
cient soil is added to form a mound, into which the plants 
soon root, and, when they have become well established, 
they are copiously watered overhead daily through a rosed 
watering-pot, and are freely exposed to light and air. 
The best plants are picked out as required for market, 
and the vacancies are filled up with younger ones. Sela- 
ginellas grown in this way are greatly preferred by pur- 
chasers for decorative purposes to those grown in damp 
and sunless situations, because they better withstand the 
heat of rooms, and, under any conditions, last perfect for 
a much longer period. Selaginella formosa is grown largely 
in 5-in. pots, both in the shape of bushy little plants and 
pyramids. Plants of it in the latter form have a very 
handsome appearance, and are much used for room decora- 
tion, as, if kept warm and moist, they last good for a con- 
siderable time. The soil used for Club Mosses is rich 
sandy loam, peat, and leaf-mould or rotted cow manure, 
with broken bricks or pots added to keep the soil porous. 
As regards culture, abundance of water at the roots and 
overhead, and a warm temperature, are the chief points to 
be observed. 

Dracaenas. — These are favourite market plants, and 
always command a ready sale at good prices. In addition 
to their fine appearance, they withstand the heat of rooms 
and comparatively rough treatment for a long time without 
apparent injury; hence their popularity. Growers for 
market propagate them with remarkable rapidity, £&, 
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when they have a good stock of old plants on which to. 
operate. The old D. terminalis still remains the best of 
the genus for market work ; it is hardier than any of the 
newer kinds, and its foliage is bright and lively. D. 
Cooperi is also a good graceful-leaved kind, and D. Shep- 
herdi is considered an excellent plant for all purposes. 
Several of the green-leaved kinds are likewise grown, 
bnt those with coloured foliage are most remunerative* 
A new sort, with green and white variegated leaves, has 
lately been introduced by Mr. Wills, of Anerley. Its habit 
of growth is similar to that of D. terminalis, of which it 
is a variety. This kind, which has been named D. t. alba, 
will, no doubt, be grown to a large extent when the stock 
of it has become plentiful. Market growers propagate 
Dracaenas by cutting up the stems of old plants into pieces* 
each of which contains an eye. These are placed in 
Cocoa-nut fibre, on a strong bottom-heat, and, thus situated, 
they soon commence to push young shoots. Here they are 
allowed to remain until the shoots have attained a height 
of 2 in. or 3 in., when they are separated from the parent 
stock and placed singly in small pots filled with sharp 
sandy soil and plunged in a brisk bottom-heat. In this 
way they soon take root, and are afterwards potted on 
until they are in 5-in. or 6-in. pots, sizes in which they are 
always taken to market. Some propagate Dracaenas by 
taking off the leaves with an eye at their base and a 
piece of the old wood, while others take the full-grown 
tops off old plants and strike them at once in pots of the 
proper size for sending to market. Abundance of water, 
heat, and air are the chief essentials as regards the suc- 
cessful culture of Dracaenas, and the large, handsome 
plants that are grown in such small pots are quite mar- 
vellous. 

Solanums. — About Christmas time there is a ready sale 
for these, and, indeed, throughout the whole of the winter 
there is a large demand for them. Market growers pos- 
sess several varieties of them, but none are greater 
favourites than Weatherill's Hybrid, which is dwarf in 
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habit and produces masses of large, bright scarlet berries. 
Some plant oat their young plants in the open ground and 
pot them in autumn, but the most successful way is that of 
striking them in spring from cuttings which are obtained 
from old plants introduced into heat early in the year. The 
cuttings are inserted ten or twelve together in 5-in. or 
6-in. pots, and are plunged in bottom-heat, in which they 
soon form roots ; they are then potted singly in 3-in. pots, 
and, after having become well-established, their shoots are 
stopped, which induces them to break and form bushy little 
plants. They are next shifted into 5-in. and 6-in. pots into 
good holding loam and sand. They are then arranged on 
wide, airy stages, on which .they are allowed plenty of 
room, in order to induce them to grow short-jointed — a 
condition in which they yield more berries than they other- 
wise would. Thus circumstanced, they remain until their 
fruit is set, a free circulation of air being afforded them 
whilst they are in blossom. When the berries are fairly 
formed, manure water is given them, which imparts to the 
leaves a healthy, deep green appearance, and helps the 
berries to swell. At this stage the plants are placed out. 
of-doors in the sunniest position that can be found for them ; 
here the berries soon colour, and, when that occurs, the 
plants are taken to market. Late batches are finished oft 
in houses in a moderately warm temperature. 

Aspidistra lurida variegata. — This is one of the most 
Valuable of market plants ; its leaves are beautifully striped 
with green, yellow, and white, and plants of it will con- 
tinue to thrive in the same pots for a great length of time, 
and the heat and dust of rooms affects it but little. It is, 
however, a plant of comparatively slow growth, and few 
cultivators can obtain enough of it. It is increased by 
cutting up the roots in spring, potting them, and plunging 
them in a brisk bottom-heat until well established, after 
which the plants grow perfectly well in a greenhouse tem- 
perature. 

Curculigo rbcurvata. — This is a plant which sells 
readily in the market, but at present it is rather scarce. 
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It will, however, in time probably be one of the most 
extensively cultivated of ornamental-foliaged plants. Its 
leaves are beautifully recurved, bold, and striking, and 
well-grown plants of it in 6-in. pots, furnished with from 
six to ten leaves, make admirable subjects for vases, dinner- 
table, and similar decorative purposes. Its enduring 
properties constitute one of its chief advantages. There 
is also a variegated variety of it, but this is more tender 
than the type and, as yet, too expensive to be remunerative. 
Indeed, it is a question if ever it will be appreciated as 
much as the green-leaved form. The Curculigo is increased 
hy means of offsets, which are thrown up from the roots 
of old plants. These are torn off, placed singly in small 
pots, and plunged in a brisk bottom-heat ; when well rooted 
they are potted, after which water (overhead and at the 
Toots), heat, and air are all that are required in order to 
induce the plants to grow rapidly. In eighteen months 
excellent marketable specimens are obtained, and sometimes 
in much less time, and, as the plants take up comparatively 
little room and fetch high prices, their culture is remune- 
rative. Any good soil, well drained, suits the Curculigo, 
but rich fibry loam mixed with leaf-mould or rotted manure 
and a little road or silver sand, makes the best compost 
for it. 

Ceotons. — These are good market plants, but they are 
not generally grown to the same extent as Dracaenas or 
India-rubber plants. Some of the old kinds, such as C. 
variegatum, G. undulatum, and G. Weismanni, are those 
principally grown at present, but there has of late years 
been so many new and attractive kinds with long, grace- 
fully-drooping leaves that we may expect Crotons soon to 
rank among the most popular of market plants. They are 
increased by means of young shoots, the points of which 
have been previously pinched out and have again started 
into growth. In this way, bushy tops are obtained, which, 
when taken off and placed in small pots, soon take root, 
and in twelve months make handsome little plants. Heat 
and moisture are the chief essentials to success, as, in order 
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to have well coloured leaves, too much, heat can scarcely 
be given them, provided moisture is supplied accordingly. 
Grotons are, however, unfortunately, not good room plants, 
as the effects of gas soon cause them to shed their leaves.. 

Ficus blastica. — Of all plants grown for their foliago 
for market purposes this is the most popular. It is the 
best London window plant in existence, and a plant which 
will grow and keep healthy in the same pot for years if 
well supplied with water. Nearly every florist around 
London grows as many plants of it as he has room for, and 
yet it keeps up its price in the market. It is propagated 
by means of young tops of growing shoots, which are 
taken off and struck in the same way as those of Dracaenas,, 
old plants being generally grown to provide them. 

Yellow-fruited Capsicums are now grown for market, 
where they are sold for decorative purposes alone. Tho 
seed is sown early in spring, say in March, in pans 
or shallow boxes, placed in a gentle bottom-heat. When 
up, the seedlings are potted and grown on in a warm pit 
or frame. They fruit ten weeks after they have germinated, 
and have a very effective appearance when associated with 
flowering plants. When grown close to the glass, and 
allowed plenty of air, they form dwarf, shrubby plants, 
12 in. or 18 in. high, each bearing from thirty to forty 
shining yellow fruits, which last in beauty for several 
months. 

Ctpebus alternifolius is also a favourite market plant ; 
it is easily increased by division of the roots, and it can 
also be raised from seed. Heat, rich soil, and water are- 
its chief requirements. The variegated kind is seldom 
seen in the market. 

Myrtles, Scented Verbenas, Ardisia crenata, and Coleus. 
are all grown for market, the two former being always in 
demand. 

Gbevillea bobusta. — This is a capital market plant, and 
one which is much valued for room or table decoration. 
It is raised from seeds imported from Holland, which, if 
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obtained new and good, soon germinate. It is sown in 
heat early in spring, and the plants are potted on until 
they occupy 6-in. pots, when they are placed in an inter- 
mediate temperature until they attain a height of from 
18 in. to 20 in., when they are sent to market. Seed 
sown at the time named produces good marketable- 
plants in autumn, which is the time when they are most 
plentiful. 

Hardy Shrubs. 

Green-leaved Euonymuses, Yews, Retinosporas, Arbor- 
vitas, and many other compact-growing shrubs are sold 
by thousands for window decoration during winter. The 
Golden Yew is a favourite plant, as are also the green and 
golden-leaved Thujas. Most of these are imported from 
France. Many thousands of Thuja aurea are, however, 
raised from seed yearly, and one grower near London has 
a method by which he can get the seeds to germinate in a 
few weeks. When once up the plants grow rapidly, and, 
by being potted on, soon make handsome little bushes which 
never fail to find a ready sale at remunerative ] rices. 

Euonymus japonicus and its golden variegated variety 
are grown by the thousand in cold pits, and good, bushy 
plants of them in 5-in. pots fetch from 12s. to 18s. per 
dozen. E. radicans is also grown for the beauty of its 
foliage. Euonymuses are easily propagated, and soon 
grow into saleable plants. They withstand the dust 
and smoke of London better than most other plants, and 
on this account are readily bought up for the decoration 
of balconies and window-sills. Cuttings of them strike 
readily, and, if grown on in a warm house or frame, 
soon make bushy little pyramids. 

Aucubas. — These are amongst the most important 
plants in the outdoor department, and many valuable seed- 
ling varieties of them have been raised by market growers. 
They are chiefly grown in pots, and by introducing male 
plants amongst them they become loaded with large 
clusters of brilliant scarlet berries. The variegated form, 

F 
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too, may be found heavily laden with berried, and at 
Christmas time such plants find a ready sale at high prices. 
When standards are required, grafts of a free-fruiting kind 
are placed on stocks of the common variety, grown to the 
desired height. By this means handsome plants with fine 
round heads from 2 ft. to 3 ft. in diameter, and studded 
with scarlet berries., are rapidly obtained, and fetch from 
10s. to 15s. per pair in the market. Young, dwarf plants 
of Aucubas are obtained by pegging down on the ground 
branches of established plants ; in this way they soon strike 
root. They are then severed from the parent plant, potted, 
and placed under cover to come into bloom in order to-be 
fertilised. After the berries are well formed, the plants 
are taken into a warm temperature in order to get the 
berries well coloured. 

Fruit. 
The demand for fruit in this country has during the 
past few years increased to an enormous extent. Both for 
hardy and indoor fruits there is always a ready sale, and, 
notwithstanding that the quick and cheap means of transit 
enables Continental growers to send their produce to 
London in such large quantities and in such good condition, 
the extension of fruit culture in England is on the increase. 
It would be difficult to form any estimate of the amount of 
fruit consumed yearly in London alone ; but that it must 
be something enormous we may judge from the fact that 
nearly £6,000,000 is yearly sent out of the country for 
foreign fruits. If we suppose that London consumes only 
one-twentieth of this, it costs us £300,000 to supply the 
metropolis with fruit, irrespective of what we ourselves 
produce. Forced fruits from France and the Channel 
Islands come at times to our markets in such quantities as 
to render English produce anything but remunerative, and 
it is only by attentively watching and ascertaining the 
requirements of the markets at all seasons of the year that 
our indoor fruit growers can make that industry profitable. 
The price paid now for fruits deviates but slightly from 
that paid half a century ago ; although the quantity which 
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we receive is fifty times greater, yet the demand has in- 
creased accordingly, and thus the price has been kept up. 
Much has been written on the subject of the extension of 
fruit culture in England as a profitable industry, and, whilst 
some have recommended our railway embankments, which, 
at a rough estimate, represent nearly 200 square miles, to 
be planted with Apple trees, Pears, or Cherries, the fact 
seems to be overlooked that in a plentiful fruit season the 
grower's profits are almost trifling compared with those 
(realised in a year when the crop is only moderate. It has 
been said that a profit of £100 per acre can be obtained by 
fruit culture, and that such an amount has sometimes been 
realised there can be no doubt, but seldom of late years 
has that been the case. Even in a plentiful year hundreds 
of bushels of good Plums, Apples, and similar fruits are 
allowed to rot because the market is so well supplied from 
abroad that they would not pay for the gathering. 

Early Plums have been tried on a large scale by several 
growers near London, but, when we look at the present 
state of the market, this seems a bad investment, because, 
in the first place, the blossoms of early Plums are fully 
expanded just when spring frosts, of which we have had 
ample experience during the past few years, overtake them, 
and the consequence is only a partial crop. Then, in the 
second place, suppose the crop to be a plentiful one, the 
fruit is ripe just at the time when the " glut " comes from 
abroad, and the prices are, therefore, low. Now, if late 
Plums, to come in after the bulk of the foreign produce is 
over, were grown, there would be a good chance of profit 
arising from their culture, because the blossoms would be 
more likely to escape spring frosts, a better crop might be 
depended upon, and the fruit, being fresher and in better 
condition than that from abroad, packed in barrels and 
tubs, would meet with a readier sale at remunerative 
prices. 

To Apples and Pears the same remarks, to a great extent, 
apply. When, in plentiful years, there is a " glut," the 
price obtained hardly repays the cost of gathering, storage, 
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and cartage ; therefore, the best fruits are kept back tint it 
later in the season, when sound-keeping Apples and Peara. 
fetch fairly good prices. It has been stated that fruit cul- 
ture ought to prove more profitable than meat culture. 
" In order to fatten a bullock," it is said, " we require at 
least the produce of 2 acres of good land for three- 
years, after which the animal is worth from £20 to £30,. 
while, on the same ground, we could have grown at least 
£100 worth of vegetables and fruit." This statement, 
however, fails to fairly represent the case. In the first 
place, the expenses connected with 2 acres of Grass land 
for bullock feed would be little or nothing compared with 
those incurred in the production of fruit and vegetables on 
the same space, and the cost of marketing the two com- 
modities would be also greatly in favour of cattle feeding.. 
If farmers who fatten bullocks were to devote the ground 
on which they feed them to vegetable and fruit cult are v 
and it came a good year or two for these crops, they would 
certainly have cause to repent the change which they had 
made. Fruit trees, too, it must be remembered, take 
several years to become established. If, as has been 
stated, £100 per acre can be gained by fruit culture, it 
is surprising that so little fruit is grown. I have no doubt, 
that if ten people were to start fruit and vegetable culture- 
on a large scale for, say, ten years, they would realise good 
profits, but I am persuaded that if 10,000 people started 
m the same kind of culture, the result would be a failure.. 
If, in the neighbourhood of towns, the public could buy 
direct from the growers, we should have good results, but>. 
where the produce has to pass through several hands, just, 
the reverse is the case. Fruit culture, as it now is, pays, 
fairly well ; but, if it were greatly extended, prices would 
become so low as to be unremunerative. 
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From Finchley, Potter's Bar, Barnet, and other places in 
that direction, comes the principal supply of forced fruits to 
-our London markets. The houses in which they are grown 
are by no means elaborate as regards construction ; they 
Bre mostly span-roofed, and vary in length from 100 ft. to 
300 ft. — strong, light, and airy. They are, as a rule, effi- 
■ciently ventilated and well supplied with hot-water pipes, 
the latter being equally distributed about them, thus 
obviating the necessity of making them so intensely hot 
—even during cold weather — as to produce bad results 
from attacks of red spider, a pest dreaded more, perhaps, 
than any other by the fruit grower. 

Grapes. — These are the most important of indoor fruits, 
and by many pronounced to be the most profitable. Much, 
however, as has been before stated in regard to other 
-crops, depends upon having them ready for market just at 
a time when they are most required. The rapidity with 
which Grape culture has extended during the last few years 
is something surprising, and that it is still on the increase 
is apparent by the number of glass houses that we see almost 
daily springing up in London and its suburbs. Even at 
the back of villa residences, where a few yards of ground 
exist, may frequently be seen numerous small houses 
devoted to the culture of Grapes, either for market or 
private use. Our imports of foreign Grapes during the 
summer, though great, do not appear to affect in any 
material degree the interests of English cultivators ; for, 
unless imported fruit be of fair quality, its cheapness will 
by no means guarantee its sale in London markets. From 
the Channel Islands we receive large consignments of first- 
class Grapes much earlier in the spring than it would pay 
English cultivators to produce them ; but, after the end of 
May, by the aid of cheap and improved appliances, and 
increased knowledge of their business, growers near 
London who can cut their Grapes and take them forthwith 
to the salesman, can compete on equal terms even with the 
Jersey cultivators, notwithstanding that the latter have 
the advantages of a milder climate and purer atmosphere. 
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I have often been informed by London Grape growers 
that it is possible to produce fruit of fair quality, during 
the summer and autumn months, at Is. 6d. or 2s. per lb., 
with profitable results. But for all this, the enormous, 
profits required (perhaps necessary to meet the heavy 
losses often sustained) by the retail vendors render it im-. 
possible for the public to reap the advantages of cheaply- 
grown fruit. During the winter months, when Grapes, as. 
a rule, realise the highest prices, if the cultivator obtaina 
for fruit of the highest quality, 6s. or 8s. per lb., he- 
thinks himself well paid, and yet the retail price often 
reaches from 18s. to 20s., and even 25s. per lb. But at 
these prices the demand for Grapes is ever on the increase, 
and growers having a great extent of glass devoted to Vine* 
culture find no difficulty in disposing of their produce. In 
one of the most important Grape growing establishments, 
near London there are seventeen large houses entirely 
devoted to Grape culture, and, collectively, these houses, 
contain no fewer than 650 canes, the majority of which 
are in excellent fruiting condition. At one time the Vines 
here were planted in outside borders, or, if planted inside,, 
their roots were allowed to ramble outside, but now they- 
have nearly all been placed insjde, in newly-made borders. 
The latter are of limited extent, but well drained ; they 
receive liberal top-dressings of good yellow loam yearly, 
and are copiously supplied with manure water during the 
season when the Vines are in active growth. Shanking 
rarely occurs in any of the houses here, and should any-, 
thing be found to be the matter with the roots, owing to- 
their being inside and almost as comeatable as the branches, 
it can soon be remedied. 

In making a new Vine border, just enough soil is pro- 
vided to plant the Vines in the first year, more being* 
gradually added as required until the whole of the border 
space is filled. By this method the soil is kept in good 
tilth for a much longer period than would be -the case were 
the borders wholly made at the commencement. The 
kinds principally grown are the Black Hamburgh, Gros 
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Colman, Madresfield Court, and Muscat of Alexandria. 
Late Grapes are looked upon with disfavour, it being thought 
that the expense incurred in keeping them during winter 
is greater than the extra money obtained for them. The 
aim, therefore, is to have all Grapes ripe by the middle of 
September, and marketed as quickly as possible. The 
earliest houses are planted with Black Hamburgh and 
Muscat of Alexandria, the fruit of which is usually ripe 
by the middle of May. Very early Grapes seldom pay 
for the fuel needed to produce them, inasmuch as the 
demand for new Grapes before the beginning of May is 
comparatively small, and the prices unremunerative. 
Indeed, it is a singular fact that in some seasons Grapes 
ripe in April only realise from 10s. to 12s. per lb., whereas 
a few weeks later they fetch double these prices. This is 
owing to what is termed the London season not having 
fairly commenced in April, Madresfield Court is generally 
fit; for sale in August and September, and sometimes 
earlier, and it is highly appreciated in the market on 
account of its jet black colour and excellent flavour. I 
have seen magnificent basketfuls of it exhibited in the 
Central Avenue, Covent Garden, supplied by Mr. Wilmot, 
of Isleworth, and they invariably realised higher prices 
than any other kinds, Muscats excepted. As an early 
Grape, too, this is found to succeed well, and the examples 
of it shown in May at some of the London shows have 
been simply magnificent. Good strong, established Grape 
Vines of average length are generally allowed to carry 
about twenty bunches each, according to the variety, 
and, as there are upwards of 400 such canes in the 
establishment referred to, it will be seen that the quantity 
of Grapes yearly cut for market is very considerable. 
In pruning, the Vines in question are not cut in 
so closely as we often see them done in private gardens, 
but a good plump bud is always left to each spur, 
and in some cases pieces of young wood 20 in. in length 
are left to take the places of spurs that fail to break. No 
plants of any kind are to be found in Mr. Wilmot's Vineries, 
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except, perhaps, a few Tomatoes and Capsicums in pots, it 
being perfectly well understood that, in order to grow 
Grapes well, houses must be entirely devoted to them. 
Cow manure and soot steeped in water form the principal 
stimulants used in the Isleworth Graperies. 

At a large fruit-producing establishment at Potter's Bar, 
Grapes are grown to a large extent — a fact which will be 
understood when it is stated that a supply of excellent 
Grapes is obtained from April till the following March, or 
at least nine months out of twelve. The varieties 
grown are Black Hamburgh for early fruit, and Gros 
Golman, Lady Downes, Black Alicante, and Muscat of 
Alexandria furnish the mid-season and late supplies. The 
principal Vinery is a span-roofed one, 200 ft. long and 
20 ft. wide. The Vines are planted inside, and the roots 
are allowed to run both inside and out, but no pretentious 
border has been provided for them. Their main stems are 
trained under the roof in the form of arches, and when 
loaded with fruit present a sight unusually interesting. 
Prom this house, one year, 2000 bunches of ripe Grapes 
were cut. Vine borders here receive little attention 
beyond being forked up and manured in spring, the soil 
being simply that of which the garden consists, which is 
of a yellow clayey character. In autumn, when the Vines 
need but little nourishment, the borders outside are planted 
with Broccoli or similar vegetables that can be removed 
before spring, when the Vines require to be again started. 
Heavy mulching and feeding when they are in full fruit, 
and when they require nourishment most, are the principal 
points depended upon, it being maintained that, whilst at 
rest, the ground can be turned to profitable account in the 
way just named without injury to the Vines. In a span- 
Toofed house, 100 ft. long, planted with late sorts, no border 
whatever was made in which to plant the Vines ; a sunk 
path was simply cut through the centre of the ground on 
which the house stands, and the Vines were planted on 
«ach side, the main stems being trained up one side and 
down the other alternately ; each of these are allowed to 
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<5arry twenty bunches, with the form and size of which any 
Grape grower might well be satisfied. As regards pruning, 
the spur system is the plan adopted. No more fire-heat 
than is necessary is used, but in autumn, in order to finish 
the fruit properly, a brisk heat, with plenty of air, is 
applied to all Vines on which any fruit is hanging. Grapes 
are cut for market three times a week ; each time all 
bunches which are perfectly coloured are cut and placed 
stalks upwards in baskets, which hold about 8 lbs. each. 

On some occasions 1 cwt. of ripe Grapes is marketed 
from this place at one time, these supplies, as has just 
been stated, being obtained during the greater part of 
the year. As soon as the Vines have been cleared of fruit 
the houses are closed for a few days and the syringe vigo- 
rously applied to the foliage to clear it of insects, &c., after 
which as much air as possible is admitted, and the roots 
receive a thorough soaking with water in order to plump 
up the buds and retain the foliage in a healthy state as 
long as possible, for, whilst the fruit is ripening, water is, 
to a great extent, withheld, in order to improve the flavour 
and solidity of the berries ; the roots, consequently, often 
.get very dry before the crop is cleared, and hence the 
necessity of a good supply of water afterwards, a point 
probably too often overlooked by Grape growers. A house 
planted fifteen months before my visit with small canes of 
I)uke of Buccleuch, and only allotted a border about 2 ft. 
wide, yielded some sixty-four good bunches of Grapes. 
The rods were planted closely together and fed with 
manure water, a system on which it was proposed to grow 
other Vines. The owner had lately planted a house 150 ft. 
long with young canes of Black Hamburgh for furnishing 
an early supply ; this house, which is of singular construc- 
tion, was originally intended for Cucumber culture, but 
as these did not succeed in it so satisfactorily as could have 
been wished, it was converted into an early Vinery, a pur- 
pose for which it is considered admirably adapted. It is 
20 ft. wide, and the roof, which is supported on side walls 
•3 ft. in height, is flat, 9 ft. fall lengthways in the roof only 
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being allowed to throw off water. The interior arrange- 
ments consist of a series of beds, some 10 ft. wide and 
15 ft. long, surrounded by low brick walls ; between each 
of these beds are narrow paths, and also one the whole 
-length of the house, on one side of which is likewise a bed 
3 ft. wide, also the length of the house. In the centre of 
these beds the Vines are planted 8 ft. apart, and trained 
upwards, and when well established, good results in the 
way of large crops of Grapes may be reasonably expected. 
The beds are planted with Melons, chiefly for seed ; these, 
it might be thought, would greatly exhaust the soil, but 
this is easily counteracted by heavy manuring, mulching, 
and copious supplies of manure water whilst the Vines are 
in active growth ; when the Melons have been cleared 
away, during winter this house is filled with bedding plants. 
In spring it is used for Strawberries, and thus the whole 
space is kept fully occupied. 

In small gardens at the back of villa residences — 
of which Mr. Sweet's, at Leyton, is a gcod example 
— Grapes are sometimes grown most successfully. In 
such cases the borders are inside — outside borders taking 
up too much space where the extent of ground at command 

limited ; and, moreover, in the case of early houses, the 
borders would require to be warmed by means of ferment- 
ing material of some kind, and this cannot well be afforded, 
especially in places where it cannot afterwards be made 
use of in the way of enriching vegetable ground. In a 
few cases, however, there is a narrow border outside the 
houses in which the roots are allowed to ramble ; but these 
are principally confined to late or mid-season houses. The 
rod and spur system of training is the one adopted in such 
cases, and the chief aim of the proprietor is to get the 
wood thoroughly ripened previous to pruning ; this end 
attained, success becomes almost a certainty. In pruning, 
the shoots are not cut closely into the old wood, but a 
good plump bud, which is almost certain to produce a large 
bunch of Grapes, is left on each spur, and, should any of 
the back eyes break, the one bearing the best bunch is 
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selected to remain and the rest are removed. When the 
spurs become long and scraggy, one or two of the rods are 
cut down each year and replaced by young ones run up, 
and in this way strong, healthy, fruit-bearing canes are 
always maintained. Some of the Vines have two, three, 
or four rods each— others only one. In some cases the 
Vines are planted on each side of the house, each row 
furnishing one-half; but in others only one side is planted, 
and the canes trained so as to cover the whole of the roof. 
This latter plan is an excellent one, as, when requisite, 
fresh Vines can be planted on the vacant side, without in 
any way disturbing the roots of existing ones ; moreover, 
the newly-planted Vines can be allowed to get well esta- 
blished before the older ones are discarded, # and thus 
neither Vines nor crops are sacrificed. The chief kinds 
of Grapes grown here are Black Hamburgh, Muscat of 
Alexandria, Black Alicante, Lady Downes Seedling, and 
a few Gros Colman. The two former kinds are started 
in November and December, and furnish ripe, marketable 
fruit from late in May until the end of August. Gros 
Colman furnishes fruit during the early part of the autumn 
and, indeed, up to Christmas ; and Lady Downes and Black 
Alicante keep up a supply until February. Late Grapes 
are always left on the Vines until sent to market, the mode 
of keep ng them in bottles of water, that of late years has 
come into practice in private establishments, being too 
troublesome for market growers. A piece of paper is, 
however, tied over the top of each bunch to preserve it 
from damp and dust, and a dry, airy atmosphere is always 
maintained in the house as long as the Grapes are hanging 
there. Such Grapes realise in the market from 6s. to 
7s. 6d. per lb. Watering is an operation to which Mr. 
Sweet pays unremitting attention. Each house is watered 
four times during the season, as a rule, and at each 
application sufficient is given to thoroughly saturate the 
whole of the soil down to the drainage. The first watering 
is usually given immediately the Vines are pruned, this 
being to compensate for the long season during which the 
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roots have of necessity been kept in a dry state in order to 
keep the fruit in good condition, as water applied to the 
roots of Vines after the fruit is ripe impairs the flavour of 
the produce, as well as its keeping properties. The second 
dose is given when the leaves become expanded, the 
third when the fruit is fairly set, and the fourth when 
stoning is completed. If very dry weather prevail, and 
another watering become necessary, it is supplied just 
before colouring commences. Manure water is at all times 
liberally supplied, even when the Vines are first started, 
and to this may be attributed in a great measure the 
unusual strength which the shoots attain, even in the dull 
sunless season. Indeed, to the effectual mode of watering is 
attributed in no small decree the almost marvellous results 
obtained in this establishment. All Grapes sent from here 
are of the best quality, although the Vines are very heavily 
oropped. Indeed, as a Grape grower, Mr. Sweet is ex- 
celled by few who grow entirely for market. Young Vines 
planted in autumn make canes the following summer as 
thick as a good-sized walking-stick, and the following 
season are allowed to carry a moderate crop of fruit. 
Alicantes grafted on stocks of Muscat of Alexandria give 
gTeat satisfaction in this establishment, where they yearly 
bear large and perfect crops of fruit. Whenever a house 
of Vines is found to be on the decline as regards bearing 
qualities, young Vines are speedily substituted for the old 
ones; half measures, such as trying to recruit the old 
canes, being, in the case of market growers, simply a waste 
of time and money. 

Another very important Grape-growing establishment, 
notice of which must not be omitted, on account of the 
large Grape Vine to be found in it, is that of Mr. Kay, of 
Finchley. Grapes are grown here to a considerable extent 
and " the large Vine at Finchley," as it is called, is well 
known to all Grape growers. This Vine has produced 
remarkable crops of fruit every year since it became esta- 
blished. The hoose — a span-roofed one — in which it 
is growing has on several occasions been lengthened in 
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order to afford additional room ; it is now 90 "ft. long and 
18 ft. wide — a space entirely occupied by this Vine, which 
enters the house on one side about the middle. Its main 
stem, which measures at the bottom nearly 2 ft. in circum- 
ference, crosses the roof, and from this issue ten strong 
rods, half of which are trained each way horizontally. 
On this Vine, when visited in August, 1877, there were 
nearly 500 well-formed bunches of Grapes, each of which 
averaged about 2 lb. in weight. The border, like that of 
other Vineries here, is outside ; it is about 15 ft. wide and 
4 ft. deep, made on a hard, clayey bottom, on which ia 
placed a quantity of brick rubbish, &c., for drainage ; the 
soil consists of ordinary loam and brick rubbish, such aa 
can be obtained in any place where building is going on. 
No manure was mixed with the soil before the Vine waa 
planted, but the border receives an annual top-dressing in 
autumn to protect the roots during winter and spring % 
and from this the roots, no doubt, derive considerable 
nourishment. As regards pruning, the spur system ia 
that adopted ; the wood is thoroughly ripened every year 
by exposing it freely to air and light, and, could the house 
and border be further enlarged, this Vine would, doubtless, 
become one of the very finest in the Kingdom. Its fruit 
is usually fit for use in September, after that from earlier 
houses is finished. Amongst late Grapes here a house of 
Lady Downes JSeedling and Black Alicante deserves notice. 
It is a low, lean-to structure of considerable length, and 
has a northern aspect — a position in which the fruit is found 
to ripen equally well as that in a more sunny situation, 
and, being later in ripening, it can be preserved in good 
condition for a long time, provided the .atmosphere of the 
house is kept dry and airy. Most of the Vines consist of 
from four to five canes each, old ones being removed as 
often as it is considered expedient to replace them with 
young ones. As soon as the Grapes are cut, the houses 
are thrown open, and the Vines exposed to the full influence 
of the weather. This has the effect of ripening the wood 
thoroughly and of cleariDg the foliage of insects should 
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Tiny exist. Most of the canes in the late houses are allowed 
to carry from twelve to fifteen bunches each, all of which 
they ripen perfectly. 

Mr. Elliot, of Fulham, to whom allusion has already 
been made, grows mid-season and late Grapes only. His 
Vines are all planted in outside borders, which are heavily 
mulched with manure throughout the year. When I 
visited this establishment, the Vines had only been planted 
a few years, and were, consequently, not thoroughly esta- 
blished. It is remarkable how much more quickly market 
gardeners fill their houses with Vines than private growers. 
Canes planted here filled the houses in two years, and the 
third season they carried excellent crops. Vines of the 
Black Alicante variety planted in a house with a northern 
aspect made remarkable growth the first season and tho- 
roughly ripened it, and they will in all probability succeed 
equally well as if they were in a house with a southern or 
eastern aspect, which most people contend is indispensable 
to the production of well-coloured Grapes. Black Ham- 
burgh, Gros Colman, and Black Alicante are the only 
Varieties grown in this establishment. They are not (as 
before stated) forced, but are allowed to advance naturally, 
fire-heat being applied only to dispel damp or prevent the 
tender shoots from receiving severe checks by sudden 
changes in the weather should they occur. The varieties 
come into use in the order named, and, as fruit of the 
best quality only is produced, it accordingly realises high 
prices. The Hamburghs are usually fit for market by 
August, and fetch from 4s. to 5s. per lb. Gros Colman, 
in September, October, and November, realises from 6s. to 
9s. per lb. ; and Alicantes* in mid- winter, from 6s. 6d. to 
7s. 6d., according to the demand there may be for them. 
Whilst the Vines are at rest, scarlet Pelargoniums, 
Mustard and Cress, Tarragon, <&c, are grown under 
them. 

Mr. Yeldham, of Fulham, grows Grapes to a large 
extent, his object being quantity rather than quality, in 
order to meet the demand of a second-class trade ; his 
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houses are, therefore, not wholly devoted to Grape grow- 
ing. Of these he has altogether twenty, ranging in length 
from 100 ft. to 250 ft. and proportionately wide. The Vino 
borders here, as elsewhere, are all ontside, well drained, 
heavily manured during the winter, and copiously watered 
during summer. Most of the Vines, which have been 
planted for a number of years, are trained on the rod and 
spur system, several canes being allowed to each Vine. 
One large house is, however, pruned on the long rod 
system, which consists in training up young canes every 
year and removing them as soon as they have borne a crop 
of fruit. By this method, a crop of large bunches of 
Grapes is almost a certainty ; but, Mr. Yeldham remarks, 
they do not always colour so well as those produced on 
older canes. Black Hamburgh is the only kind grown 
here, and this variety serves both for early and late crops. 
The earliest houses usually ripen their fruit late in May 
and early in June, and others are brought on in succession* 
As very large bunches and berries are not sought after, 
the bunches are thinned much less severely than would 
otherwise be the case, and a greater number of bunches 
are left on the Vines. Grapes of this description, owing 
to their cheapness, find a readier sale than those which are 
brought to the highest state of perfection. The principal 
late Vinery is a span-roofed one, 220 ft. long, and, before 
the railway ran through the grounds, taking away part of 
it, this house was nearly double that length. A pathway 
runs inside along the front, and at the back is a border 
from 12 ft. to 15 ft. wide, planted with Camellias. Another 
very profitable kind of house is one which at some time 
must have been a shed. A glass front and roof have, how- 
■ever, been fixed in it, the spars, rafters, and boarded back 
remaining unaltered. The upright posts which support the 
ends of the cross rafters are about 12 ft. apart, and at the foot 
of each of those next the glass front is planted a Vine, the 
main shoots of which are trained horizontally along the 
cross rafters, and from this main stem issue at every 2 ft. 
or so other rods, which are trained in an upright position 
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towards the roof. By this means the Vines obstruct very- 
little light from other subjects grown in the house, whilst 
they themselves have abundance of light and sun from 
every side. In the centre of the house, and between these 
Vines, are planted standard Peach trees, which are from 
12 ft. to 15 ft. high, and as much through, and during June 
and July their branches bend under the weight of good- 
flavoured and well-coloured fruit which they bear. The trees 
are never pruned, but in every respect liberally treated, and* 
they amply repay the trouble bestowed upon them. Peaches 
and Nectarines during June and July realise from 10s* to 
15s. per dozen, according to size and quality. The house- 
in question is 215 ft. in length, and 28 ft. in width ; the 
back boarded wall is covered with Gloire de Dijon Roses,, 
one plant alone furnishing 150 ft. of the space. A number 
of Camellias and several large specimens of Mock Orange- 
are also growing in this house, the latter yearly bearing 
immense quantities of sweet-scented white blossoms, which 
are eagerly bought up by bouquet makers. All available- 
space on the floor and between the trees is occupied by 
Rhubarb, and in February and March there is such a quan- 
tity to be gathered that one wonders how it could all be 
disposed of so early in the year. A more profitable or~ 
interesting house than this it would be difficult to meet 
with ; indeed, so simple is it in the way of arrangement, 
and so inexpensive as regards labour, that it is surprising 
that other fruit growers have not adopted similar ones. 
From this house alone Mr. Yeldham cut in one year 7300 
bunches of well-ripened Grapes. 

Grape growers for market differ from private growers; 
in their methods of culture in several particulars. For 
instance, they do not stop the shoots at one or two joints 
above the bunch, but allow three, four, and, if there be 
room in the house, as, many as Ave and six joints. By 
this means they get plenty of foliage, and they can crop- 
the Vines much heavier than they otherwise could do- 
Syringing the foliage is not so much practised by market 
growers as by private cultivators, as they are of opinion 
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that heat and too much moisture together render the foliage 
thin and poor, thus injuring the crop. Thinning, which is- 
completed at one operation, is always performed as soon 
as the berries are well formed. This practice saves labour, 
and the results are found to be as good as when the bunches- 
are gone over twice or thrice. Abundance of air, all the 
light possible, plenty of water, and a growing temperature 
are the chief points observed in the general cultivation of 
the Vine in market gardens. 

Pbaches and Nectarines. — The chief supply of early- 
Peaches and Nectarines comes from France and Spain. 
These are succeeded by fruit from the Channel Islands ;. 
and mid-season and late Peaches and Nectarines are sup* 
plied to a large extent from the south and other parts of 
England, chiefly from private sources. There are, how- 
ever, several Peach growers for market near London. In 
a small place at Barnet both Peaches and Nectarines are 
well grown, though in a somewhat primitive manner. 
The houses in which they are grown are of the half-span- 
roofed kind with a pathway through the centre. In the 
earliest house the trees grow in an inside border of very- 
limited dimensions, but they, nevertheless, appear to thrive 
remarkably well, and yield enormous crops of fruit. The 
trees in the other houses occupy an outside border. Durin g 
the autumn, after the fruit has been gathered, the lights 
are removed from the roof, and the trees are exposed to- 
the full influence of the weather, which has the effect of 
cleaning and hardening the wood, as well as allowing the 
border to become thoroughly soaked with rain-water. The 
first house is started early in January, and the Peaches- 
are usually ripe early in June ; the second house is started 
a month or six weeks later, to succeed the first, and the 
trees in the third house are allowed to come on without 
much forcing, and to ripen their fruit just before the early 
outdoor Peaches come in. In the second early Peach 
house I noticed a tree that covered 300 square ft. of 
trellis then bearing over thirty-five dozen fruit. Other 
trees in the same house, though not quite so large, were 

a 
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proportionately fruitful. In snch old trees as these are I 
never remember seeing so mnch young and fruitful wood. 
Indeed, it is surprising how they have borne such heavy 
crops for years in succession, and still retain their health 
and vigour. The borders, both inside and outside, are 
covered with rotten manure when fhe trees are started 
into growth, and this not only nourishes the roots, but also 
keeps the soil moist, thus obviating the necessity of fre- 
quent waterings. 

A good plan seldom adopted in the growth of indoor 
Peaches and Nectarines is well carried out in a market 
garden not far from the one just alluded to. The pro- 
prietor calls it the ridge-and-furrow system, but it is, in 
fact, the cordon plan, which is largely practised in France. 
The trees, twenty-five in number, are planted, 3 ft. apart, 
on the south side of a half-span-roofed house ; their main 
stems are trained upwards like Vines 2£ ft. from the glass ; 
each stem is furnished on both sides with healthy spurs, 
from which are emitted from five to eight shoots. When 
pruning, three or four of the best-ripened fruit-bearing 
growths are selected, and the rest are cut away, leaving 
in all cases a few eyes to furnish young shoots during the 
ensuing summer for supplying the next year's crop. The 
shoots which are left for fruit-bearing are not trained out 
horizontally, as is generally done in the case of Vines ; on 
the contrary, they are trained towards the glass, and thus 
form, as it were, a ridge and furrow. The kinds o5 
Peaches grown are Royal George, Noblesse, Grosse Mig- 
nonne, Late Admirable, Barrington, and other sorts, which 
naturally succeed each other, thereby prolonging the 
season during which fruit can be had in good condition. 
The Nectarines consist of such kinds as Violette Hative, 
Balgowan, and other popular sorts, all of which succeed 
on this system remarkably well. From this house in one 
year were gathered nearly 1500 large and excellent fruits, 
which found a ready sale at good prices in the market. 
The house is started in January, and the trees are brought 
on gradually ; gathering commences towards the end of 
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July, and an abundant supply of fruit is obtained until 
the beginning of August. The trees had only been 
planted three years, and so satisfactory had been the results, 
that it was proposed to do away with trees trained in other 
ways and replace them with cordons — for in seasons when 
complaints were being made about Peaches falling off, these 
trees carried a crop that would have surprised many of our best 
growers, three, four, and five large fruits being observable 
t>n single shoots. In order to still further utilise space, it 
was proposed to lower the main stems of the trees and 
train the shoots in a more upright direction towards the glass. 
The trees had only covered one side of the roof, but it was 
intended to train them down the other side, which, when I 
saw them, for the time being, was covered with Tomatoes, 
on which there was a heavy crop — a result attained by con- 
stant stopping of the young growths and by the removal 
of superfluous foliage, so as to throw the vigour of the 
plants into the fruit. Peach trees, after being cleared of 
fruit, are well watered and the leaves kept well syringed, 
-Bill air and sunshine possible being admitted in order to 
thoroughly mature the wood and buds. As soon as the 
leaves have fallen, all shoots which have borne fruit are 
cut back, and the young growths which have been selected 
for bearing next year are laid in their places. 

Several very large Peach trees may be found in Mr. 
Kay's garden at Finchley. They are of great age, but 
under the culture to which they are subjected, they yearly 
bear heavy crops. The chief conditions are — keeping the 
wood well thinned by timely disbudding and pruning, 
thoroughly ripening that which remains, and during the 
time the trees are in fruit supplying their roots with abun- 
dance of water. The fruit is ripe in July and August, and 
better fruit than that grown here is seldom seen in Oovent 
Garden. Even in seasons when there is elsewhere a 
■comparative scarcity of Peaches these old trees carry 
heavy crops. Too rapid forcing, insufficient ventilation, 
and dryness at the roots are the chief causes why people 
lose their crops of Peaches and Nectarines. In order to 
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convert all available space to profitable account during the- 
time when Peach trees are at rest, plants, snch as Solanums*, 
Cytisns, Fuchsias, and Pelargoniums, are grown in the 
houses. Cuttings of these are struck during the summer, 
potted, and placed out-of-doors or in cold frames until 
unfavourable weather sets in, when they are removed to. 
the house, in which are moveable stair-like stages provided, 
for them near the glass. 

Mr. Yeldham, of Fulham, has also two houses devoted 
to Peach trees, which are trained on wire trellises under- 
the;roof. Barrington, Violette H&tive, and Royal George 
are the kinds grown, the latter succeeding remarkably well 
here, ripe fruit having frequently been gathered from the- 
trees weighing from 8 oz. to 10 oz. each. Standard Peach i 
trees, to which allusion has already been made, are also suc- 
cessfully grown under glass. 

Peaches and Nectarines out-of-doors are not very largely- 
cultivated near London, and where they are the trees are,, 
of course, nailed to walls. There is no reason, however,, 
why Peaches and Nectarines should not in favourable- 
localities be planted and grown as standards. We 
should not, of course, expect them to produce fruit 
of the best quality, but in favourable seasons good' 
crops of second and third-rate fruit might be looked for 
with tolerable certainty. In a small garden at Cheshunt, 
I saw a standard Peach tree from 15 ft. to 20 ft. high, and 
as much through, and at the time of my visit its branches • 
were literally loaded with fair-sized, well-coloured fruit;: 
the proprietor informed me that this tree had that year 
yielded at least 1000 sound a ad usable Peaches, and their 
flavour, though, of course, not equal to that of those grown 
on walls, was refreshing and good. This tree had been planted 
about eight years, having been previously grown in a pot.. 
After planting, no attention had been paid to it beyond 
now and then, when it was found necessary, thinning out 
a few over-crowded or unfruitful branches. In previous 
years I was informed that the fruits produced were much 
finer than in the season when I saw it, owing to their- 
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Slaving been thinned ont a little whilst in a green state. 
The variety was the Early York, but other kinds of a less 
hardy, but much choicer, character, were also growing in 
the same garden in the form of dwarf pyramids, and were 
all liberally bearing large, and in every way excellent, 
-crops. 

Pine- apples. — There are now only about two places near 
London where Pine-apples are grown for market, and in 
i/hese the fruit is ripened late in summer, when foreign Pines 
are not so abundant. Pine-apples formerly occupied a 
prominent position in Mr. Wilmot's establishment at Isle- 
worth, but now only a few hundreds are fruited there annu- 
ally, and these chiefly for supplying private customers. To 
.grow Pine-apples for market does not pay — not because they 
•cannot be produced as cheaply now as ever they have been, 
but the profits required by London retail fruiterers are so 
great, that consumers will not buy English-grown Pines so 
long as they can get imported ones at a much lower price. 
During the summer months there is a fair demand for 
home-grown Queens, which realise at that season high 
prices ; but it is just possible that foreign growers will in 
time make provision for furnishing Pines at that season. 
Queens and Black Jamaicas are the only kinds now grown 
in market gardens, these being of much finer flavour than 
any others which ripen during summer — the time when 
the bulk of English market Pines are ready for use. 
Where Pines are still cultivated for market, they are grown 
in pits plunged in leaves and rough manure, none of the 
more complicated methods of supplying bottom-heat by 
means of hot-water having found their way into market 
Pineries. Hot-water pipes are, however, used to supply 
top-heat, but the whole system is what most people would 
-call a rough-and-ready way of growing Pines. Neverthe- 
less, excellent fruit has been and is still produced under 
such conditions. 

Melons. — Only in a few places near London are Melons 
,grown to any extent. They are not considered a profitable 
•crop, inasmuch as the demand for them is uncertain. 
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Late Melons are the most profitable, as they come into use. 
when other fruits are comparatively scarce, and the demand 
is then greater, and, moreover, they keep for some time. 
The chief supply, however, even of these, comes from 
country growers. A kind named Little Heath was some 
time ago grown to a large extent by its raiser, Mr. Monro, 
of Potters Bar. Though not held in high estimation gene- 
rally, Mr. Monro grew it to perfection. The plants were- 
planted in a good fibrous loam mixed with a little decayed 
manure, underneath which are bottom-heat pipes. The plants, 
are put out when about 8 \ in. high, and the first fruits are 
usually ripe at the end of ApriL The first cut fruits of this 
kind realised 21s. each. The same fruits in other years realised 
in the market 30s. each ; after these two other crops were 
obtained from the same plants. Many of the fruits on October 1 
weighed upwards of 2 lb. each, and these were grown with- 
out the least fire-heat Three crops of the Little Heath Melon 
were obtained from the same house in six months, and the 
fourth would be ripe in a few weeks afterwards. This sort 
justly claims the palm for early and quick ripening, certain 
fruiting, and prollficness, not only as a house Melon, but much 
more so as a frame variety. In one house sometimes might 
here be seen hanging upwards of 100 beautiful fruit at on 3 
time, each weighing from 3 lb. to 7 lb. ; and three days before 
my visit there had been cut from this house sixteen ripe fruits, 
for market, several others being ripe, the flavour of which was 
excellent. When this Melon is wanted about 4 lb. weight, 
and of first-rate flavour, the less heat and the less soil given it 
the better. Mr. Bennett, of Rabley, had one year the finest 
houses of Melons, perhaps, ever seen, several hundreds of fruit 
hanging at one tima They were even in size and excellent 
in every way, but many of them yielded but very little profit 
to the grower. The sort which Mr. Bennett grows is one of 
his own seedlings, which has been shown on several occasions, 
at the Royal Horticultural Society's gardens, South Kensing- 
ton, and been much admired. 

Forced Strawberries. — Strawberry forcing is carried on 
in the neighbourhood of London to a large extent, and with 
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very profitable results. People within a short distance of the 
market can gather the fruit when it is required by the sales- 
man, and it can thus be supplied fresh, whereas growers at a 
distance, who have to pack their fruit and send it by rail on 
the chance of its being sold, are not in so good a position as 
far as profits are concerned. Mr. Wilmot, of Isleworth, grows 
a large quantity of early Strawberries. Sometimes they are 
placed in the Vineries until active growth has commenced ; 
but, as a rule, they are confined to pits and other places 
specially provided for them, thereby avoiding the chanL of 
their introducing red spider into the Vineries, which they are 
very apt to do. Upwards of 20,000 Strawberry plants in 
pots are forced here every year, and large quantities are 
planted out in heated pits and frames. For the former purpose 
the strongest and earliest runners produced by outdoor plants 
after their fruit has been picked are layered, when they soon 
take root They are then carefully lifted with as much earth 
adhering to their roots as possible, and carried on hand-bar- 
rows down to the potting-shed, to be potted into 6-in. pots. 
The soil used for potting consists of a stiff, loamy character, 
with a liberal addition of good rotten manure. The plants 
are potted firmly in the soil, and when that is done they are 
placed closely together in pits, where they are kept well 
watered, and have but little air given them until they have 
commenced to make fresh roots, when the lights are removed 
and the plants exposed to as much sun and air as possibla 
Plants treated in this manner are not so good as those layered 
in small pots in the first instance and potted into larger pots 
afterwards, but it is probable they pay best, because the labour 
incurred in keeping from 20,000 to 25,000 small pots well 
supplied with water during the hottest part of the summer is 
by no means slight, to say nothing of the labour of filling 
them with soil and pegging the runners down on them. 
Portions of the pits in which the plants are placed are supplied 
with 3-in. hot-water pipes running all round them, and into 
these compartments the best and earliest plants are put in 
order that they may be brought gradually on when forcing 
time arrives. When wet weather sets in in autumn the lights 
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-are put on and tilted up at the back, and water is withheld 
from the plants in order to induce them to ripen their crowns 
thoroughly, a condition in which lies the principal secret of 
-success. Soon after the commencement of the new year the 
first batch of plants is plunged in a gentle hotbed, consisting 
•of manure, tan, or leaves, and made up to within 6 in. or 
8 in. of the glass. An atmospheric night temperature 
of from 40° to 45° with a rise of 10° by day is maintained 
until the plants show flower, when the temperature is gradu- 
ally increased until the blooms are expanded, at which stage 
the plants are removed to the Strawberry house to set and 
ripen their fruit. Water is cautiously applied to the roots 
until the young fruits are formed, and abundance of air 
is admitted on every favourable opportunity. When well set 
the smallest and unshapely fruits are picked off, water is 
more freely administered, and liquid manure is occasionally ap- 
plied to assist the swelling of the fruit When the fruit 
begins to change colour, a cool, airy temperature is maintained 
and water is again more sparingly given to the plants, in order 
to enable them to ripen the berries perfectly and improve 
their flavour. By the time the first plants have ripened their 
crop a successions^ batch, which has been brought on in the 
-same way as the first, is ready to be put into the house, and thus 
the plants are brought on until the stock is exhausted. Mr. 
Wilmot's Strawberry house is one of the best of the kind to 
"be met with in market gardens. It is 10 ft high, and 
about the same in width at the bottom, and one side of the roof 
-comes nearly down to the ground, the other, which is short, 
resting against the back walL The staging inside consists of 
•shelves arranged like the steps of a stair, and is placed quite 
•close to the glass. Here the plants set and ripen their fruit 
remarkably well, owing to their being subjected to abundance 
-of light, air, and sunshine. Strawberries that are planted out 
in frames consist of young plants dug up from between 
the rows of outdoor plantations, when they are forked over 
4ind manured in March. As much earth as possible is brought 
in with the roots, and they are immediately planted about 
12 in, apart each way in unheated pits, in which have been 
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put a few feet of warm manure, covered with 1 ft or 18 in. 
of good rich soiL After planting, a good watering is given, 
and the lights are kept rather close until the plants are in 
flower. The gentle heat of the bed in which these plants are 
placed quickly promotes root action, and trusses of flowers 
•are soon visible, when they are afterwards treated exactly the 
same as pot plants. Another batch of plants from the same 
-source is also planted in cold frames without bottom-heat, in 
order to keep up a succession. These two plantations yield 
a good supply of fruit after that from the pot plants is 
exhausted, and before the earliest fruit can be gathered 
-out-of-doors. When in bloom women are employed to 
pick off the runners and tie a piece of bast, which is 
.supported by a few small sticks, round each plant, in 
order to afford a better opportunity of watering and keeping 
the fruit clean. 

One grower near London who forces some 9000 plants 
annually always keeps a plantation out-of-doors on purpose to 
•supply runners, but instead of waiting until these have attained 
a good size, and layering them in pots (as is generally done), 
as soon as runners can be had with a pair of good leaves 
they are severed from the plants, and dibbled ten or twelve 
together in 6-in. pots filled with sharp sandy soil ; they are 
then placed in a warm temperature, such as that of a Cucum- 
ber or Melon house, where a little shade and moisture can 
be afforded them. When well rooted, they are shaken out of 
the pots and potted singly in 3-in. ones, and again placed in a 
warm house until they have become established, when they 
are hardened off and placed out-of-doors. Early in August 
they are potted into their fruiting-pots in good, rich, stiff 
loam, and placed in an open, sunny situation on a bed of 
ashes,^ where they receive plenty of water, and all runners are 
kept regularly cleared from the plants, which are encouraged 
to ripen their crowns well before wet weather sets in, a point 
on which ultimate success greatly depends. Plants which 
have been forced are also used for that purpose a second time. 
As soon as the fruit has been gathered from them, they are 
hardened off and placed closely together out-of-doors in a 
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shady situation, and are given plenty of water, and otherwise- 
well attended to. In July they are shaken out of their pots- 
and planted in well-prepared ground for a few weeks, where 
they get well hardened, and make a quantity of new roots 
close to the stems ; they are then taken up, all the old roots, 
cut off, and the stems cleared of dead leaves, &c. ; the plants 
are then placed in their fruiting pots. Thus treated, they 
produce fruit quite as plentiful and good as that from runners. 
Strawberries here are placed in cold pits, &c, when bad 
weather sets in, and batches of about 1000 at a time are taken 
to Cucumber and Melon houses until they are in bloom, when 
they are removed to a more airy place to set their fruit ; and 
when fully set they are placed in the large, flat-roofed house, 
already alluded to, to ripen, which by this time will have been 
cleared of bedding plants. Sir Charles Napier is the only 
kind of Strawberry grown here ; its fine appearance makes it 
a good market fruit, and, being firm-fleshed, it sustains little 
injury from travelling. 

Another grower, who informed me that he usually gathered 
about 280 lb. of ripe fruit from 3000 plants in pots, obtain* 
runners from outdoor plants which are layered in small pots, 
filled with garden mould in July. In August they are potted 
in 6-in. pots in stiff loam, little or no manure being used ; by 
this means rank growth is kept in check, and the crowns, 
ripen thoroughly and never fail to bear good crops of large fruit 
The plants are brought into bloom in the Cucumber-houses, 
and when they have set their fruit, they are taken into the 
Vineries or similar places to ripen. They are then placed on 
shelves, not near the glass, as is usually the case, but simply 
. placed on boards laid on the floors of the houses; and, 
. although shaded to a great extent, the fruit, both in colour and 
flavour, is all that can be desired. Sir Charles Napier is here 
also the only kind grown, with the exception of a few hundreds 
>f Keen's Seedling, to produce a few early fruit. The bulk of 
fche crop is ripened and gathered by the middle of May, as 
after that time there is no convenience for Strawberries under 
glass ; and, moreover, if kept in houses with other subjects, 
they are apt to infest them with red spider. 
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A larger grower at Hammersmith cultivates Strawberries 
in pots to the extent of 30,000 plants yearly. They are 
raised from runners layered in 3-in. pots as early as they can 
be obtained from plants in the open ground, and, when well 
rooted, are shifted into 6-in. pots. They are then placed in a 
sunny position, and when wet weather sets in the pots are* 
laid on their sides, a position in which they remain until 
frost sets in, when they are stacked one on the other in mounds 
and covered over with ashes or dry litter. Early in February 
all dead leaves are picked off the plants, and they are placed 
on the floor of a large lean-to house 12 ft from the glass. 
Here they remain until the fruit is gathered, shelves and 
similar contrivances being entirely dispensed with. Straw- 
berries are not forced here very early in the season, but the 
fruit is ripened in quantity a month or so before it can be 
obtained out-of-doors. Strawberries in May fetch from 4s. to 
6s. per lb., according to quality, and pay much better than 
those obtained a month or more earlier, although the latter 
realise double the price. The house in which Strawberries 
are grown here was at one time intended for a Vinery ; but 
as it was found that Strawberries succeeded in it so admirably 
with very little trouble, the idea of planting Vines was 
abandoned, and it was kept entirely for Callas, Spiraeas, 
Deutzias, <fec, during the winter, and Strawberries in spring 
and early summer. The back wall is planted with Peaches 
and Nectarines, which yield large crops. 

Strawberries in pots have been very successfully grown by 

Mr. Bennett, of Rabley. One year he fruited a large batch 

of plants that had been forced the previous year, shaken out 

and re -potted, and placed on the shelves in the houses. The 

quantity of fruit obtained from these plants in November and 

December was something wonderful, and when I paid Mr. 

Bennett a visit in March he informed me that he was then 

picking good Strawberries from the same plants, as well as 

from some that had been grown from runners in the ordinary 

way the previous summer. Garibaldi is Mr. Bennett's favourite 

variety for forcing, and in his hands it is certainly superior in 

every respect to any other kind I have seen used for that 
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purpose. The fruits produced even in the darkest days of winter 
*re of a bright scarlet colour, and on several occasions large 
fruit of it has been exhibited at the Koyal Horticultural 
Society's meetings at South Kensington, and obtained each 
time first-class certificates. In the middle of March I have 
seen shelves of this Strawberry presenting an appearance equal 
to that often seen in May; the fruit was large and well- 
tioloured, and, contrasted with Keen's Seedling, it had a 
decided advantage both in appearance and flavour. The pots 
were placed wherever convenient, but preferably on shelves 
olose to the glass, no pans or saucers being employed for 
placing the pots in, but abundance of water was given when- 
ever the plants required it Thinning the fruit was never 
thought of, each plant being required to produce as much as 
possible, and some of them yielded as many as fifty good 
•Strawberries. The fruit is picked three times a week, packed 
in punnets, and taken to market For those produced before 
Christmas Mr. Bennett obtained from 12s. to 15s. per lb., and 
•during February and March Strawberries of good quality fetch 
double that price. Strawberries when grown in pots or frames 
to a large extent are gathered by women every other morning, 
who place them in small punnets used for that purpose. When 
all are picked, the punnets are covered with leaves, packed in 
hampers or boxes, and sent to market. Sometimes the pickers 
are paid by the day, and at others they receive so much per 
dozen punnets, according to the crop. When forced plants 
have ceased bearing, the best are picked out, placed in a 
•sheltered position, and kept well supplied with water until a 
convenient time has arrived for them to be planted out-of- 
doors in rows between fruit trees or in open quarters on land 
previously heavily manured and deeply dug, a position in 
which they seldom fail to yield heavy crops the next season, 
l)ut as they seldom bear sufficient to be remunerative the second 
year, they are dug up and the ground is planted with other crops. 
Outdoor Strawberries. — Strawberries are extensively 
cultivated around London, especially in the neighbourhoods of 
Isleworth, Acton, Deptford, Chiswick, and Twickenham. In 
the Fulham Fields the soil is considered to be too light to 
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grow Strawberries well, and therefore scarcely any are grown 
there, it being considered more profitable to grow other crops 
that succeed better. Strawberries are often grown under fruit 
trees, but there are also many open fields devoted to their 
culture. Those who grow Strawberries for forcing often plant 
out some of their plants after the fruit has been gathered, but 
the majority of the Strawberries in market gardens are 
obtained from runners taken off the outdoor plants after the^ 
fruit has been gathered ; the best of the runners are then 
selected and severed from the parent plant with a spade, so as. 
to make them entirely dependent on themselves for support, 
and thus they are allowed to remain until required for plant- 
ing, which usually takes place about September or October. 
The ground to be planted is heavily manured and deeply 
trenched, or, if it was exceptionally well manured for the 
previous crop, only a little is used, and sometimes it is only dug 
one spade deep. The ground, being levelled, is marked off' 
into lines 18 in. apart, lengthwise and crosswise, and the 
plants, which are dug up with as good balls of earth as pos- 
sible adhering to their roots, are placed exactly at the inter- 
sections of the lines, thus leaving them 18 in. apart each way. 
In some cases, however, more space than this is allowed. 
After the first year's crop is gathered, Mr. Dancer, of Chis- 
wick, lifts every fourth row in order to make a pathway to- 
enable the women to gather the fruit off those remaining. 
These paths are cropped with Lettuces or Coleworts, and thus 
little or no loss is sustained. Although, as I have stated, 
Strawberries are largely grown under the partial shade of fruit 
trees and between rows of fruit bushes, the most favourable 
situation for them is acknowledged to be an open one. When 
under fruit trees the distance apart of the plants varies, and 
depends on circumstances, but 20 in. or 24 in. is the average ; 
one or at most two rows only are grown between the bushes. 
For the first year after planting Lettuces, Turnips, or other- 
dwarf crops are grown between the rows, and even in the 
winter of after years that space is not unoccupied. No care 
is exercised in their culture beyond hoeing and mulching, the 
latter being performed in May or June, or early in spring, and 
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consists of the common stable manure, which, after it is 
washed by a shower, is quite clean. A common way of 
mulching is to scatter the manure all over the field, covering 
the plants as well as the ground This being done early in 
spring, the foliage rises up through the litter fresh and strong. 
Gathering i§ done chiefly by women, and in dry weather. 
The fruits are carefully packed into punnets, which are packed 
in large baskets for the convenience of waggon transit After 
the fruit has been gathered the runners are cut away on either 
•side of the rows, and all refuse taken immediately to the centre 
of the alleys, which are then dug and cropped. A plantation 
lasts good for three years, bearing sometimes more or less, 
^according to the land and the dry or wet summers. 

Most of the Strawberries grown near London are disposed 
of for dessert, the chief supply for preserving coming from 
Kent At Swanley there are hundreds of acres devoted to 
Strawberries, the climate and soil being admirably adapted to 
their growth ; I say the soil, because the plants appear to 
succeed in it so well, but in reality the climate must have 
the most beneficial effect, or else cultivators, as a rule, are 
decidedly wrong in their statements with regard to the 
most suitable soil for Strawberries. It has often been said 
that a stiff clayey loam of a rich character is indispensable to 
the perfect culture of the Strawberry ; the soil at Swanley is, 
however, exactly the reverse of this. In some places it may 
be termed rather solid and stiff, but in the majority of cases 
it is of a light sandy and remarkably stony character; and in 
this the plants appear to succeed quite as well, and bear crops 
•equal to those planted in soil of a heavier nature. Indeed, 
the soil which produces the best crops here is one in which 
no gardener would think of planting his Strawberries, and 
jet the yield is enormous. In well-established plantations 
maybe seen as many as 100 good fruits on a single plant The 
chief kinds grown are Keen's Seedling, Sir Joseph Paxton, 
Sir Charles Napier, Late Pine, James Veitch, and Early 
Crimson Pine. British Queen may be found here and there, 
but not in very large quantities. The plants are put out in 
^well-manured soil in autumn in rows about 2J ft apart and 
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1J ft from plant to plant Other crops are seldom planted 
l>etween the rows, the aim being to give the Strawberries the 
full benefit of the soil The plough is run between the rows 
in autumn, which keeps the plants on ridges, thereby keeping 
the roots well drained. In spring the horse-hoe is used and 
the ground levelled, after which, in many cases, a slight coat 
of litter or straw is laid between the plants, in order to pre- 
vent the fruit being splashed by the rains. The majority of 
Strawberries are grown in open fields by themselves, but large 
♦quantities are to be found between young Gooseberry or Cur- 
rant bushes, a position in which they succeed well until the 
trees get so large as to injure them by their shade. For pre- 
serving, Strawberries are not in such great demand as other 
small fruits ; therefore they are oftener picked with stalks 
attached to them. They are picked in small baskets, which, 
when full, are emptied into sieves holding about 24 lb. For 
each of these the pickers get 5d. in ordinary seasons, and at this 
rate they make good wages. Even in a year when the crop 
was not so heavy as usual, one grower informed me that he 
had sent away nearly 6 tons in one day. Altogether, one year 
an extensive grower sent away 125 tons of Strawberries to 
the London markets ; and in one day the next year one grower 
sent away 2500 pecks, the weight of which is nearly 16 tons. 
All runners are kept regularly cut off the plants, and the 
ground is kept free from weeds. The best fruit finds its way 
to the London and other markets, but what are termed 
squashers, which means the bruised or over-ripe ones, are 
picked without stalks, put into tubs, and disposed of at some 
of the jam factories. 

Amongst all the Strawberries that come to Covent Garden 
Myatt's British Queen still retains the foremost position as 
regards flavour, price, and the quantity sold for dessert pur- 
poses. This fact is well known to Strawberry growers, who 
cultivate it extensively wherever the soil is suitable, but in 
Kent few of this variety can be seen, the reason assigned 
being that the Kentish growers sell most of their fruit to the 
jam manufacturers, and they say their soil is too light for it 
The variety called Sir Joseph Paxton created quite a sensation 
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in Covent Garden when it was first introduced, for whe» 
unpacked the fruit came out fresh and uninjured, whilst other 
kinds were much bruised. Fruit of Sir Joseph Paxton 
resists wet remarkably well ; it is fine in form, of a good! 
colour and flavour, and fetches more money in the market 
than any other kind, British Queen excepted, and it is the- 
chief variety grown in Kent Goliath, a kind which will 
endure drought well, is also grown ; likewise Comte de Paris- 
and Princess Alice, both early and prolific sorts. 

The cost of rooted Strawberry runners is about 5s. per 
1000, and if planted in rows 2£ ft. apart each way 7000* 
plants per acre are required, but if planted in rows 2 J ft. 
apart and 1 J ft. from plant to plant about 10,500 would be- 
wanted. The best fruit, which is picked in punnets early in 
the morning and placed in boxes, each of which holds some- 
five dozen punnets, and sent to market early in the day,, 
realises, on an average, Is. 6d. per lb. If a field of Straw- 
berries be sold to a merchant it realises about £18 or <£2Q> 
per acre, the purchaser bearing the expense of gathering, &c. 
Strawberries gathered in tubs and sent to the jam merchant* 
fetch about £25 per ton. 

Packing Strawberries. — Most of the finest of English- 
grown Strawberries sold in Covent Garden are packed in 
shallow punnets, 9 in. or 10 in. in diameter, and in these all,, 
or nearly all, the fruit is exposed to the eye of the purchaser. 
In the midst of the Strawberry season large quantities of fruit 
are brought to market in sieves and half-sieves, a sieve con- 
taining about seven imperial gallons, but in this case the fruit 
is principally intended for preserving, and, therefore, its. 
appearance is a matter of less moment than when it is to be- 
used for dessert There can be no doubt that the broad, 
shallow English butter-basket, or the Bordeaux basket with a 
loop handle on the lid, are the best forms of basket to use for 
transporting Strawberries in quantity either by rail, steamer, 
or road, and after these the English punnet system is most to- 
be recommended. In the latter case the Strawberries are 
picked and placed immediately into the punnets by women and 
children, who carry them when full into the packing-shed, there 
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to be packed in large boxes. A few leaves are scattered in 
between the layers to keep the fruit moist and cool, and in 
this way most of the fruiterers and salesmen in Covent Garden 
are supplied with freshly-gathered Strawberries two or three 
times a day. An Enfield grower, who annually sends large 
quantities of the finest Strawberries to Covent Garden, uses 
what may be termed combination baskets, made in the form 
of half-sieves, and 10 in. in diameter, by 7 in. in depth, 
The lid consists of a flat, bottomless basket, over which 
a cloth is tied by the corners, and this, placed over the 
basket, forms a well-ventilated covering, and also prevents the 
fruit from being crushed by any weighty substance falling on 
the basket from above. Erect cylindrical jars have been re 
commended in which to pack Strawberries, but the shape is 
against them, inasmuch as the weight of the upper layers of 
fruit crushes those below them. Such jars are cool, and the 
fruit may keep fresh for a longer time placed in these and 
securely tied down with paper than in shallow baskets, but the 
weight of the jars themselves is as much or more than that of 
the fruit, and this alone would prevent their ever being largely 
used for packing purposes. 

Mr. Gloede, of Hamburgh, writing on the subject, says : — 
" I found from experience that the best material in which to 
pack Strawberries are the leaves of the green garden Orach 
(Atriplex hortensis) ; I therefore always sow a certain quan- 
tity of Orach seed in March or April, so as to have young 
leaves available for packing purposes before the crop of Straw- 
berries is fit for use. For packing I use shallow boxes of 
various sizes which do not hold more than two or three layers 
of fruit ; I line the bottom with Orach leaves and thereon put 
the Strawberries packed closely together. The first layer 
being finished, I again use Orach leaves, and so on until the 
box is full, when I add a good layer of leaves on the top, so 
that when the cover is put on the boxes will, if necessary, 
endure hard usage for a couple of days without their con- 
tents being in the slightest degree injured. I have frequently 
sent Strawberries packed in this way both by post and rail 
over 200 miles, and they have invariably arrived in excellent 

H 
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condition. The sorts which I prefer for such purposes are 
La Constante, Sir Joseph Paxton, Waltham Seedling, Duke of 
Edinburgh, The Countess, Early Crimson Pine, Cockscomb, 
Fairy Queen, Lucas, Dr. Hogg, Unser Fritz, Ascot Pine-apple, 
and Due de Magenta, all of which may be picked when quite 
ripe ; whilst President, Frogmore Late Pine, and James Veitch 
should be gathered a day beforehand. It is useless to attempt 
sending such soft kinds as Black Prince, Marguerite, Keen's 
Seedling, Jucunda, &c, however handsome they may be, any 
distance, as they would be sure to be more or less damaged. 

Obchabd Fruit. — The end of July, and throughout the 
month of August, is perhaps the best time to see fruit in 
market gardens, but those who prefer floral beauty should 
Tisit them in April and May when laden with blossoms, and 
when the bright green leafage is just sufficient to tone down 
the too gorgeous display. A walk through Mr. Wilmot's 
grounds in the month of May is, indeed, a treat to any one 
who loves floral beauty ; grand old specimen Pears, Plums, 
and Apples towering high overhead, intermixed with dwarfer- 
growing trees all loaded with bloom, are, indeed, a sight worth 
seeing. In the spring of 1877 there was probably the finest 
display of blooms ever seen near London, but, owing to the 
late frosts, the trees were soon left destitute of both flowers 
and fruit, and many growers suffered severe losses in conse- 
quence ; both Pear and Apple trees, capable of bearing many 
bushels each, being in some gardens completely stripped. 

There is probably no body of men more alive to the value of 
the surface culture of the soil between fruit trees than market 
gardeners, and if we compare the crops produced in the best 
market orchards in the neighbourhood of London with those 
under Grass, the immense advantage to the crops found in 
surface cultivation, dressing, and cropping is at once apparent 
For the production of permanent orchard trees market growers 
give the preference to maidens, as sooner producing good 
fruiting trees. It is their impression that these develop into 
good trees sooner than two-year or three-year-old trees, because 
the removal from the nursery at an early age induces an earlier 
and better establishment in their permanent homes ; also that 
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these do not Tequire staking and are not affected by the wind, 
•as is the case with older trees, all of which require stakes and 
a larger amount of attention than it is sometimes possible to give 
them. Maidens, moreover, can be fashioned into any shape the 
.grower may prefer, which is not the case with older trees. 

Nearly all the orchard land in the neighbourhood of London 
is cropped with vegetables. Of what are termed Grass 
orchards there are but few ; the land is too high rented to 
admit of its being thus applied. Bush fruits, Moss Eoses, 
Wallflowers, and Lettuces form important under crops. 
Most of the orchard trees are of the old standard form, which 
•are allowed to grow undisturbed, the only pruning they receive 
being simply the removal of dead or fruitless branches. But 
these tall, large-headed trees of olden times are rapidly giving way 
to dwarf er ones, and to those which can be trained in a convenient 
manner, so that little room is taken up and better fruit is 
•obtained. As old trees die out, they are replaced by a very 
•different form of tree from that formerly planted, and these 
•are very differently arranged about the ground. Dwarf neatly 
trained trees are found to produce large crops of fine fruit in 
favourable seasons, and they afford greater facilities for 
gathering it when it is ripe than the old form of standard, 
and much expense and labour are thereby saved ; vegetable 
•crops, moreover, can be grown between them with far more 
profitable results than could be obtained under large, 
unwieldy-headed trees, the branches of which shade nearly 
•every inch of ground Should a failure in the fruit crop 
occur where dwarf trees exist, the loss is not so severely felt 
as it otherwise would be, on account of there being a good 
vegetable crop to fall back upon. Sometimes market gar- 
deners cut back the branches of old and useless sorts of fruit 
trees, and graft the stumps with kinds of a more valuable 
•character, but as a rule such trees are felled and replaced by 
young ones. Orchard trees were at one time planted in rows, 
at distances varying from l(hfr to 20 ft. apart, but in many 
-cases these have been thinned toy natural causes as well as by 
the felling axe, and old orchards that now exist have, as a 
rule, a very irregular appearance. 
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When market gardeners plant fruit trees to fill up blanks,, 
they do not plant them in the same places occupied by their 
predecessors, to be choked and shaded by the overhanging 
branches of their more stately neighbours, but they endeavour, 
as far as possible, to plant them several yards away from where 
the old roots were extracted, and by thinning out the branches, 
of surrounding trees likely to shade them, afford the newly- 
planted ones a much greater chance of success than they 
otherwise would have. When old orchard trees have been 
cleared to make way for younger ones, or when entirely new 
orchards are formed, the trees are planted at much greater 
distances apart than used to be the case. Sometimes they are 
planted so as to form boundary lines, or afford shelter to 
vegetable crops, but the best arrangement which I have seen 
is to plant in rows from 20 yards to 30 yards asunder, and 
from 15 ft to 20 ft apart in the row, the vacancies between 
the trees in straight lines being filled up with Gooseberry or 
Currant bushes. By this arrangement, good lines of Apple, 
Pear, or Plum trees, with an undergrowth of bush fruits, are 
secured, and good breadths of land are left between the lines, 
which can be worked by the plough or harrow without in- 
jury to the roots of the trees, whereas, as formerly arranged, 
all the space left for vegetable crops had, of necessity, to be 
worked by the spade or fork. Another great advantage gained 
by this mode of planting is that of being able to gather the 
fruit, or perform other operations necessary to the fruit trees, 
without seriously injuring the vegetable crops. Such breadths 
of land as have just been described are admirably adapted for 
Radish culture Or Mushroom ridges during the winter, and in 
summer Broccoli, Spinach, or early crops of Potatoes can be 
grown there to perfection. In orchards where overhanging trees 
exist, crops requiring light and sun cannot be grown with 
satisfactory results, and resort has to be made to such crops aa 
Thyme, Sage, Rhubarb, <fea Herbs thrive tolerably well in 
such positions, and in the case of Rhubarb, the crop is usually 
gathered before the trees have made so much growth as to 
prove injurious to it The branches, indeed, of the trees 
protect, in some measure, the crowns from cold winds and 
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frosts, and thus promote earlier growth than would otherwise 
l>e the case. 

Pruning. — Market gardeners dislike pruning in all its 
forms ; yet, of late, many admit that by using the knife 
judiciously better fruit is obtained in the case of young trees 
than can be got by leaving the trees unpruned. Many of them 
prune rather hard in order to get the trees well open in the 
heart at starting, so as to expose the branches to the influence 
of the sun and air, thus inducing fruitful spurs. When, how- 
ever, this end is obtained, and the trees begin to bear fruit and 
rank growth is somewhat subdued, they never prune at all, except 
merely removing decayed, unfruitful, or overcrowded branches. 
Suckers produced from the roots of the trees are carefully 
removed with as much root as can be obtained, tied in bundles, 
and laid in some out-of-the-way corner until a convenient time 
arrives for them to be planted singly in rows or disposed of 
to nurserymen. In the former case a well-manured and deep- 
dug piece of ground is selected, and, after having their roots 
and stems trimmed, the stocks are placed thickly in rows, 2 ft 
aparc, the space between the rows being cropped with Sea- 
kale, Turnips, Cabbages, or similar crops until the stocks are 
\fit for grafting or budding. 

Grafting. — Nurserymen now-a-days do comparatively little 
grafting, budding being found a better and more expeditious 
method, but market gardeners adhere to the old system, and 
"work" the stocks some 6 in. from the ground, putting 
grafting clay over the incision, afterwards earthing it over with 
soil with & view to keeping it moist and inducing the grafts 
to "take" more readily than they otherwise would do. If 
the graft, as is sometimes the case, be put on the stocks 3 ft 
-or 4 ft. above the ground, with a view to make standards, they 
are bent down and pegged firmly to the soil and covered the 
same as the others. Market gardeners do not, however, often 
raise their own fruit trees ; on the contrary, they obtain their 
chief supply from nurserymen, a method which they find, from 
-experience, to be by far the most profitable, as they can, as a 
rule, obtain better trees, and the cost is much less than that 
incurred in grafting, planting, and otherwise attending to 
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young stocks themselves ; and, moreover, the ground that they 
would occupy is available for vegetable or other more remune- 
rative crops. 

Clearing Fruit Trees from Insects. — Lime is often 
dusted over old fruit trees to keep down caterpillars and other 
destructive insects, and limewash is frequently painted on 
the old stems after they have been thoroughly cleaned of 
Moss. This is done to prevent the further growth of Moss ;. 
but some gardeners consider it of little use, as the cause of 
Mossy fruit trees invariably arises from an imperfectly- 
drained subsoil. 

Kentish Orchards. — In these, the plan mostly adopted: 
is to plant the trees (which are generally half standards), 
22 ft. by 16 £ ft., with Gooseberries or Currants between 
them 5 \ ft. apart The cost of the trees, bushes, and labour 
comes to about £20 per acre. In about three years the 
berries will begin to bear and to make some return. Trees, 
grow faster and bear sooner in arable plantations than on 
Grass. The cultivation assists very much, and, of course* 
the more the land is manured the greater will be the crop. 

The Apple. — Apples are cultivated in London market, 
gardens to a greater extent than any other fruit, as, in con- 
sequence of the trees coming into bloom comparatively late? 
in the spring, there is little fear of any injury being sus- 
tained by frosts, as in the case of some fruits, and thus, 
good crops are more certain. Such kinds of trees as bear- 
fruit of large size, and that possess a handsome appearance,, 
are those chiefly cultivated, although some of the small kinds; 
of dessert Apples are also grown. Fair Maid of Kent,. 
Wellington, Stirling Castle, Blenheim Orange, Kentish;. 
Fillbasket, Yorkshire Greening, Keswick Codling, Barchard's. 
Seedling, and New Hawthornden are amongst the favourite* 
kinds of kitchen Apples ; and for dessert, Devonshire Quar- 
renden, Kerry Pippin, Golden Noble, Bibston, King of the- 
Pippins, Golden Knob, and Cox's Orange Pippin are sorts. 
highly appreciated by fruit growers. Since our markets have- 
been so abundantly supplied with Apples from America, 
English growers have been rather doubtful as to whether th& 
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increase of Apple culture would be remunerative; for, although 
London alone is capable of consuming all that are grown in 
England, even in a plentiful season, the prices obtained for 
them in such seasons by the growers scarcely recompenses 
them for the gathering. In a season of scarcity, on the other 
hand, foreign Apples keep the prices down so low that English 
growers do not get much higher prices than in a season of '' 
plenty, for the Americans are capable of sending us any 
quantity, and it is only the low price which their produce 
would fetch in a good English Apple year that prevents them 
sending larger quantities. In the immediate neighbourhood 
of London, therefore, the culture of the Apple is by no means 
on the increase, for the land is high rented, and old orchards 
are being yearly cleared off to make room for the builder, and 
few care to speculate in a very large way in orchard planting. 
True, in old-established gardens the land is kept planted with 
trees, as it becomes necessary ; but few new fruit gardens are 
made. 

The true Paradise stock is that on which nearly all dwarf 
Apple trees are now grafted, and the amount of fruit that is 
gathered from these dwarf trees is astonishing. Mr. Dancer, 
of Chiswick, grows large breadths of Cox's Orange Pippin in 
this way, and with the most satisfactory results. Stirling 
Castle and Hawthornden are also excellent kinds for dwarf 
trees, as are likewise Warner's King and Lord Suffield. 
Quality and quantity combined is the chief aim of good 
growers for market, and thousands of bushels of magnificent 
fruit find their way yearly to Covent Garden. From 
dwarf trees the fruit gets so little bruised in gathering that 
nearly every one is sound and saleable, and, therefore, sorting 
is seldom necessary, and if the crop from an acre of small 
trees be less in quantity than that from the same area planted 
with tall trees, it is, taking all things into consideration, per- 
haps, the most remunerative. 

Apple Culture in Kent. — From Kent come larger con- 
signments of Apples to the London markets than from any 
other of what are called the home counties, but the produce 
from individual Kentish orchards is probably less in quantity 
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than* that from market gardens nearer London, as in the 
latter, vegetables being grown between the trees, the land is 
heavily manured and yearly trenched, operations which benefit 
the fruit trees. Mr. Charles Whitehead, in an interesting 
article on "Kentish Orchards," in the Royal Agricultural 
Society's journal, writes as follows in reference to this : — 

" It is only recently that the occupiers of Grass orchards 
have discovered that fruit trees require a large and regular 
supply of manure, and that Grass land has more than enough 
to do, unassisted, to repair the waste caused by constant mow- 
ing or feeding off with animals getting their whole subsistence 
from it Many Apple orchards of this description, which old 
men can remember as having been abundantly productive of 
Nonpareils, Ribston Pippins, Margils, Golden Russets, and 
other Apples of choice quality, rare size, and excellent flavour, 
have been grubbed up to make room for Hops. As the best 
land was invariably selected for Apple orchards in times when 
Hops were not so highly esteemed, it is found that Hops 
always thrive remarkably well in the ' old orchard ' grounds. 
Most of the Apples now produced on the Greensand are grown 
on land that is dug and hoed continuously, either upon full- 
sized standard or half-standard trees. The former, from too 
much or too little pruning and neglect of long standing, are 
in an unsatisfactory state, not yielding a tithe of what might 
l>e expected. The half -standards, though not frequently met 
Trith, are comparatively young trees, having been trained in 
the way they should go in more enlightened times, and their 
fruit is of better size and quality. The land is thickly 
covered with trees of various kinds, so that in midsummer it is 
often as difficult to force a way through some fruit plantations 
as through an ordinary copse, and it is a question whether 
the under trees, whose roots are nearer the surface, do not 
absorb the bulk of the manure and thus starve the Apple trees. 
Cultivated fruit plantations in Kent are seldom manured 
with farmyard or stable manure, as from its bulk it is difficult 
and expensive to put on land thickly covered with fruit trees. 

Shoddy is largely used, at the rate of from 1 ton to 
2 tons per acre, costing from 48a to 100a per ton, according 
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to its per centage of ammonia. This is easily got in, and 
suits fruit trees welL Rags, both mixed and woollen, form a 
•capital easily-applied manure ; the quantity put on and the 
cost are about the same as in the case of shoddy. Fish 
manure, Rape dust, and the refuse from furriers , and tanners' 
shops are all good manures. I have tried superphosphate of 
lime without much apparent benefit From kainite of potash 
put on fruit land at the rate of 7 cwt. per acre, it was thought 
that good results followed, though the effect of this manure 
£ould never be traced when applied for other crops; for Apples, 
like Hops, absorb an enormous quantity of potash from the 
doil. All manures are put on in the winter, and the land is 
•dug afterwards with the Kentish spud used in flop gardens 
(a tool having four flattened tines) as early in the winter as 
possible, before any bloom-buds are developed, so that the 
-diggers may not injure them and rub them off The planta- 
tions, or plats' as they are locally termed, are hoed over with 
plate hoes two or three times during the summer to check the 
weeds. In the formation of an Apple orchard intended for 
Grass it is found in practice to be best to plant the trees 
on well trenched land, and to lay it down after a few years, 
when the trees are well established. I have planted Apple 
trees of the excellent variety known as Lord Suffield on 
Grass land and on cultivated land at the same time, both 
being manured in the same way ; those on the cultivated land 
grew away from those on Grass in a remarkable degree, 
•and bore fruit the second year, while the others did not bear 
for three or four years. 

Pruning. — Most growers cut young trees hard in the first year 
they are planted out, as this is supposed to favour root 
development. A most successful grower, however, objects to 
this practice, considering ' that the tree has enough to do to 
•establish its roots without being weakened by cutting.' For 
the first few years the young Apple tree should be pruned so 
as to keep the middle well cleared out and the leading shoots 
as level as possible. When the tree is well established slight 
pruning only will be necessary once in two or three years. Very 
few growers prune their Apple trees scientifically or manage 
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them thoroughly in other respects. Here and there a planta- 
tion may be found where the trees have received systematie 
and proper treatment from the date of planting, where good 
fruit is produced in abundance. In order to ensure 
this, however, there must in most cases be a fresh start;, 
the land must be unexhausted, the management more skilful, 
and the treatment altogether more liberal. It is better to 
prune Apple trees in the autumn, as soon as the fruit has been 
gathered, because it is more likely that fruit buds will d& 
developed from pruning at that season than after winter cut- 
ting, which usually tends to create unproductive wood. The 
pruner of trees crowded with wood must aim at gradually 
cutting the oldest superfluous branches, so that each branch 
left may stand out by itself, and get a full share of air, light, 
and sun. If the fruit grower employ only ordinary labourers- 
to prune his trees, he should examine each tree himself, and 
mark with chalk those branches which he thinks should be- 
cut away, In the case of young trees that have been pro- 
perly trained, and of older trees that have been reduced to a 
proper state by gradual pruning as above described, the amount 
of pruning required is very trifling. The fruit in most sorts 
comes upon spurs or short twigs on wood that is at least twa 
years old, generally from buds that are covered till late in the 
autumn with clusters of dead leaves. The chief objects are- 
to ensure a proper supply of these fruit-bearing spurs, and to 
keep them from being crowded and starved out by unfruitful 
shoots or suckers that grow out on all sides in many sorts. 
There are a few varieties, however, in which the fruit is grown 
upon slight shoots. These require thinning out and shor- 
tening if possible to prevent the fruit from receiving injury 
from wind. 

Varieties. — The chief sorts grown in Kent are, com- 
mencing with dessert Apples, the Kibston Pippin— the best 
of dessert Apples — now, unfortunately, a somewhat shy 
bearer. The King Pippin is much grown in Mid Kent and 
the Weald ; this is a handsome Apple when well grown, but 
it is inclined to be specky on the rag-stone, though doing better 
on the Weald clay. Joanettings and Summer Pippins (early- 
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kinds) are also grown and bring good prices. Red Quarren- 
dens, Farleigh Pippins, Pearmains, Nonpareils, Golden Knobs, 
which, ordinarily keep well until Apples come round again, 
bringing high prices in Covent Garden Market, are found in 
most Kentish plantations and orchards. The Margil, whose 
flavour is nearly equal to that of the Ribston, and, aa 
Dr. Hogg remarks, is of a better size for dessert, is too shy a 
bearer, and is not, therefore, extensively grown. The Blenheim 
Orange, a large and handsome Apple, is much grown near 
Maidstone and in the Weald. Cox's Orange Pippin has been 
planted extensively of late. This is a high-class Apple for 
dessert from November to January, supposed to have been 
raised from a pip of a Ribston Pippin. The principal cooking 
Apples grown in Kent are Keswick Codlins, Gooseberry Pip- 
pins, Hawthorndens, Northern Greenings, Wellingtons, Winter 
Greenings (all valuable sorts), the Golden Noble, and Lord 
Suffield (a very fine-flavoured, early-bearing sort). Tower of 
Glamis and the Manks Codlin are chiefly planted now. In 
most old Apple orchards there are several other sorts of little 
value, such as the Gough, an acid and very low-class Apple, 
but an abundant bearer. Cider is but little made in Kent 
now ; its quality is comparatively poor, and the natives prefer 
beer, and there being but little demand for cider, growers send 
windfalls and low-class Apples in barrels to London, where 
they find a sale at some price for the * smashers/ as low-class 
jam makers are styled in costermonger parlance ; though, as a 
correspondent remarks, ' since the Adulteration Act there has 
not been such a demand for rubbish.' As many as 500 bushels 
per acre have been grown in plantations where the trees were 
in their prime. Taking an average of seven years of the 
average Apple-growing land in the county, the crop per acre 
per annum wonld be about 130 bushels. The average prica 
per bushel home to the grower for Apples for the last ten 
years has been about 2s. 2£d. ; the expenses for picking,, 
packing, carriage, commission, and return of sieves, amounting 
to Is. id., having been deducted. For the preceding ten 
years, the average price, clear of all these expenses, was about 
Is. 10d. per busheL The fruit growers in Kent do not 
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appear to have tried growing, upon a large scale, Apples and 
Pears on low bosh trees, obtained by working upon the true 
Paradise stock, whose influence tends to dwarf the habit of 
growth, and to produce fruit abundantly. These bushes can be 
easily pruned and root pruned if thought desirable. There are 
several plantations of these in the neighbourhood of London, 
one notably at Chiswick, belonging to Mr. Dancer, who grows 
large quantities of the finest fruit upon this system, which, it 
is thought, might be adopted successfully by the large fruit 
growers in Kent." 

In gathering Apples, baskets holding a bushel each are 
placed here and there about the orchard, and the pickers 
gather the fruit in smaller ones, which, when full, are emptied 
into the large ones. At the end of the day the baskets are 
carted to the packing shed, where the fruit is sorted into three 
sections, the largest, the medium sized, and small and bruised, 
the latter being picked out and placed in separate baskets. 
The small and inferior fruit is usually sent to market at once 
and sold for what it will fetch, but the best, if they will keep, 
are not disposed of until there is a chance of the best prices 
being obtained for them. 

Peak Culture. — Much attention has of late years 
been paid by market gardeners to the culture of Pears, 
which, if of good quality, generally fetch good prices in 
the market, and growers are now beginning to discover 
the importance of growing the best kinds, as trees that 
bear dozens of large, well-flavoured fruit pay much better 
than those which produce bushels of Pears of inferior quality; 
therefore, as old trees wear out, better sorts are planted to 
fill their places. Pear trees are nearly the only fruits 
grown on walls in market gardens, t.&, where walls exist, 
which is in but few places, and in some cases where 
these are low the trees are planted on one side, and trained 
over the top and down the other side. Occasionally they may 
-also be found in the form of espaliers. 

Cracking Stopped by Grafting. — Pears of the commoner 
kinds are chiefly grown on the old-fashioned standard run- 
wild system, no pruning being given but what is done with 
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the saw ; and, in a good season, it is wonderful how heavily 
the trees are laden with fruit. These standards have been 
" worked " on the Pear stock, which forms a clean stem, the 
branches usually springing from near the union of the stock 
with the scion. There are dwarf Pear trees, too, and many 
that succeed better on the Quince than on the Pear. Market 
gardeners generally are not, however, very particular about their 
stocks, for they get the bulk of their trees at the nurseries, 
and what they graft themselves is usually done on whatever 
stock they have at hand, be it seedling, sucker, or layer of 
Pear or Quince. They practise grafting more on old and 
worn-out trees than on young stocks, and for this purpose 
they head back the trees in winter or early in spring, either 
at pruning or digging time ; the scions, after being selected, are 
" heeled in " until March, when they are put on the trees. 
Grafting more than one kind of Pear on a tree is said to be a 
preventive of fruit cracking during the swelling period. A 
large grower near London, who possesses the finest natural 
Pear-tree soil in the district, states that a somewhat light yet 
deep, substantial, hazelly loam suits Pears best. In reference 
to cracking, he found that, although the trees were in a 
thriving and healthy condition, and annually set good crops of 
fruit, yet at gathering time scarcely a half sieveful of good 
marketable Pears could be obtained from them, the fruits being 
invariably cracked. This induced him to try the effect of 
grafting more than one sort on each tree, and the result 
proved most satisfactory ; for, not only did the grafted por- 
tions produce excellent fruit, but the original kinds no longer 
cracked ; on the contrary, they produced fruit of exceedingly 
fine quality, well-formed and symmetrical Finding grafting 
in this way successful in a few cases, he extended the practice 
throughout his orchards ; therefore, where one kind of Pear 
grew alone on a tree, now there are at least three sorts, each 
apparently being of material benefit to the other ; for example, 
a number of trees, formerly Beurr£ Diel only, now bear huge 
branches of Beurr6 Bosc and Louise Bonne, the trees being 
furnished in good seasons with large crops of these three sorts. 
Pear trees are not, however, all tall standards, for some are as 
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dwarf and symmetrical as one could wish to see. Naturally- 
grown bushes are preferred to rigid French pyramids, as the 
former bear more fruit and resist wind better than pyramids. 
Some kinds of Pear trees have naturally a pyramidal habit, 
which, as a matter of course, is encouraged. Bush Pears are 
in rows, about 9 ft apart and 8 ft asunder in the row, and 
some are even closer than that At Mr. Dancer's are some of 
the finest and most vigorous bush or pyramid Pears on the 
Quince stock to be found anywhere, and in nearly every case 
the trees bear large crops of splendid fruit 

Varieties. — Among the varieties grown on the above system 
are Beurre' Hardy, a clean and shapely tree, and a good cropping 
variety when well managed ; Doyenne* du Cornice, one of the 
finest-flavoured of all Pears, and one which is very prolific ; 
Marie Louise, Marie Louise d'Uccle, Huyshe's Victoria, 
and other varieties. Souvenir du Congres, an excellent fruit, 
raised as a seedling from Williams' Bon Chretien, does well, 
and bears large, highly-coloured fruits on young-grafted bush 
trees ; these fruits average about two to the pound, and possess 
a flavour resembling that of its parent, but more aromatic. 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, when cut in well, is very productive. 
The Duck's Egg does well, and is a valuable early market 
Pear. Of Williams' Bon Chretien no fewer than 100 bushels 
were sent to market from one garden alone in one day. 
Beurr£ Bosc is by some regarded as the king of market Pears, 
on account of its prolific bearing habit and handsomely- 
formed and large-sized fruits, of fine quality. One of the 
best Pears that we have seen in the market of late years is 
one grown by Mr. Wilmot, of Isleworth, named Pitmaston 
Duchess. Some of the specimens of this remind one, as 
regards size, of the Belle Angevine (Uvedale's St Germain), 
and their flavour resembles that of Marie Louisa Some 
fruits of this variety have been known to weigh If lb. This 
Pear, therefore, finds a ready sale in the market 

Among early market Pears ripe in July and August may 
be mentioned Beurre' de l'Assomption, a large-sized, lemon- 
yellow kind ; Williams' Bon Chretien, Citron des Cannes, a 
medium-sized fruit and an abundant bearer; and Madame 
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Treyve. These are succeeded by Belle et Bonne, Beurre' 
•d'Amanlis, Beurr£ Superfin, Fondante d'Automne, Gratioli 
of Jersey, Hazel, Louise Bonne, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Marie Louise d'Uccle, Autumn Nelis, and Seckle ; these keep 
up a supply till the end of October, after which come into 
use until Christmas, Vicar of Winkfield, Winter Nelis, 
Napoleon, Marie Louise, Duchesse d'Angoul&ne, Doyenne* du 
•Cornice, Althorp Crassane, Colmar cVAremberg, Bishop's 
Thumb, Beurre L6on le Clerc, Beurr6 Hardy, Beurre* de 
Oapiaumont, Beurr£ Clairgeau, Beurr6 Bosc, and Beurre* 
Bachelier. Amongst kinds which come into use after the 
new year has set in may be named Bergamotte Esperen, 
Olou Morceau, Knight's Monarch, and Easter Beurre ; many 
other kinds are also grown for market, but these form the 
-chief supply. 

Cropping Beneath the Trees and Storing. — As with 
other orchard trees where large Pears exist, the ground under- 
neath is cropped with vegetables or bush fruits, but where 
-dwarf pyramids are grown this system is not so much prac- 
tised ; the ground is, however, kept clean by hoeing, and some 
market gardeners mulch heavily with manure in summer, and 
in winter the manure is forked into the ground. Most 
growers dispose of their Pears when gathered, leaving the 
-dealers to find storage room, but in a few cases where good 
■storage can be found at home, they are kept till they are 
nearly ripe before they are marketed. A great proportion of 
the best dessert Pears seen in the English markets are im- 
ported from France and the Channel Islands. Indeed, Cali- 
fornia and many parts of Eastern America are likely to play 
an important part as regards furnishing Pears to the English 
markets ; but the distance and length of time that elapses from 
the period when the fruit is packed till it is unpacked in 
England sometimes tells badly in regard to Pears, a circum- 
stance favourable to English growers. 

Plums. — These are chiefly grown in market gardens in the 
form of standard and dwarf bushes. Standard Plum trees are 
planted from 15 ft to 20 ft. apart each way, unless vegetable 
orops or bush fruits are not to be grown between them, in 
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which case they are planted more closely. The more room 
the trees are allowed, however, the more perfectly does the 
young wood ripen, and heavier crops of better quality are the 
result Where vegetable crops are grown between Plum trees- 
it is absolutely necessary, owing to the surface-rooting character 
of the trees, to deeply dig the ground every year, inasmuch as 
were this operation neglected one year great danger to the 
roots would ensue, but when done yearly over-luxuriant 
growth is prevented by continuous root-pruning, and yet the 
roots, being small, the trees are not injured by their being cut 
away, as would be the case if they were allowed to become 
large before digging between the trees was performed. 
Animal manuring and deep culture render the trees very pro- 
ductive, and unless the bloom gets injured by spring frosts, 
thinning of the fruit several times over has to be resorted to, 
in order to insure a fair crop ripening satisfactorily ; after this 
operation has been performed, no other thinning takes place, 
and sometimes in good seasons may be observed large trees 
with their branches supported on wooden props, in conse- 
quence of the weight of fruit being more than they could bear 
without fear of breakage. Princess of Wales, Coe's Golden 
Drop, Victoria (Blue and Green Gages, Jefferson, Orleans, 
Kirk's), Washington, Magnum Bonum, Royal Hative and Belle 
de Septembre, are all kinds extensively grown in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. An acre of good Plum trees has some- 
times been worth as much as £50, the purchaser being at the 
expense of gathering the fruit ; at other times, however, in 
consequence of over-abundance of fruit, prices in Covent 
Garden are remarkably low, common Plums being often sold 
for Is. 6d. per bushel wholesale. Plums are not so much in 
demand for preserving as some fruit, hence the low prices 
just referred to ; and so imperfect are as yet the means of 
communication between producer and consumer, that fre- 
quently when this kind of fruit is so cheap, it brings so low a 
price to the grower that it is scarcely worth his while to 
gather it, and sometimes large quantities are allowed to rot or 
are given to pigs. The stocks used for Plums are the Brompton 
or free stock, the Mussel and the Myrobalan. The Prince of 
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Wales Plum is grown by the ton, but heavy losses are often 
sustained by trees of it dying off! Some attribute this to 
imperfect union with the stock, others to the soil, and some 
to the heavy cropping of the trees. The Purple Gage is 
largely grown on account of its vigorous habit and prolific 
bearing qualities. It is sometimes called Poupart's Plum ; ita 
fruit is about the size of the Green Gage and similar in flavour. 
Another good culinary plum is Pershore, the fruit of which 
is yellow, and the trees of it enormous croppers. Belle de 
Septembre is another favourite Plum, which in some seasons 
has fetched as much as 26s. per bushel The Bed Compote 
is a good late kind, which resembles the Victoria, and which 
in Covent Garden is valued highly, because it comes in late, 
keeps well, and generally fetches good prices. Well-esta- 
blished trees of it yield enormous crops, even more than the 
well-known Victoria. Other good standard varieties are 
Pond's Seedling and Mitchelson Plum, the latter being grown 
by the acre by some growers. Its fruit, which is excellent for 
preserving, is of a reddish-purple colour, of medium size, and 
good flavour. To these many more kinds might be added, 
but those enumerated are such as are generally grown near 
London by the best cultivators for market " Growers in 
Kent," says Mr. Whitehead in the "Koyal Agricultural 
Society's Journal," " prefer the forward Orleans, Magnum 
Bonum, Blue Diamond, Victoria Dauphin, Mussel, Early 
Kivers, and Washington ; black Plums sell the best The trees 
are planted between Cherry and Apple trees, and are set in 
plantations by themselves with bushes under them. A tradi- 
tion exists that £100 per acre has been made in one year on 
a piece of land planted with Green Gages. The average price 
of Plums in London is £19 per ton. In 1876 they made 
from £28 to £32 per ton, in 1871 only from £12 to £14. 

There is a famous Damson known in Kent as the Crit- 
tenden, that has been planted to a large extent during 
late years. It is propagated by suckers, or " spawns," which 
come up all round the trees, and yield fruit after their kind 
without being grafted. After these suckers have been planted 
out for two or three years, they commence to bear. This 

z 
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kind of Damson is amazingly prolific, and its fruit brings^ 
high prices for jam, bottling, Damson cheese, and, as some^ 
say, for manufacturing port wine. Plum trees, like Cherry- 
trees, do not require much pruning; on the contrary, they 
are apt to fall into ill health if the knife be used too freely. 
It is merely necessary to cut back any over vigorous growths, 
and to clear out wood that crowds up the centres of the trees. 
Plum trees do not succeed well in exposed situations, as their 
roots are so near the surface that they are liable to be blown 
down by the wind." 

Damson trees are now but comparatively little grown 
in the immediate neighbourhood of London, and as old trees . 
die out young ones are seldom planted in their stead. In 
Kent, however, they appear to grow wild like the common 
hedge Bullace, and I have seen the lanes literally overhung 
with heavy-laden boughs of black fruit. One Kentish grower 
informed me that if his Damson trees were placed m a line 
30 ft. apart, they would occupy a length of twenty-two miles. 

Figs. — These are seldom to be found in the London market 
gardens, but in the vicinity of Worthing large fields are 
entirely devoted to their culture. The trees are chiefly grown 
in the form of standards, and the soil in which they are 
planted being of a light clayey character they succeed 
remarkably well, and in favourable seasons bear heavy crops 
of fruit In some Fig orchards there may be counted at 
many as from 150 to 200 standard trees of great age ; indeed, 
many of them are supposed to have been planted more than 
100 years. From each of these trees, in good seasons, are 
frequently gathered as many as 20 dozen of fine ripe fruit 
Fig crops vary very much both in quantity and quality, in. 
accordance with the season, but in hot, dry summers may bo 
seen scores of men, women, and boys busily engaged in 
gathering the large luscious fruit, and packing them in baskets 
and boxes ready for Covent Garden Market 

Cherries. — These are not very extensively cultivated in 
what may be termed the metropolitan market gardens. In some 
places, however, they find a place and succeed tolerably well. 
The best trees are grown in the form of dwarf, open-hearted. 
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standards grafted on the Mahaleb stock within a few inches of 
the ground, conditions under which they thrive well and bear 
heavy crops. Vigorous-growing sorts, such as the Bigarreau, 
are, however, grafted on seedling Cherry stocks. Very little: 
is done in the way of pruning, excepting in the case of dwarf 
trees, which are kept within bounds by frequently shortening 
back the young vigorous growth. Tall standards never receive 
any pruning whatever beyond cutting out old and decayed 
limbs, the young growth being allowed to grow at random. 
Knight's Early Black, May Duke, Elton, Late Duke, Kentish, 
and Black Heart are the kinds chiefly grown, although the 
Bigarreau is by no means neglected where it is found to suc- 
ceed, and the same remark applies to the Brandy Cherry (the 
Morello). This, in the form of standards about 6 ft. high,, 
and bearing heads from 6 ft. to 8 ft. in diameter, fruits freely,, 
and in seasons when most other kinds get cut by spring frosts,. 
Morellos grown in this fashion invariably escape. They are 
grown amongst large Apple or Pear trees, which, to a. 
great extent, protect them. The only pruning they 
get is removing dead or useless branches. 

In Kent Cherries are chiefly grown in Grass orchards, in. 
which the trees are managed on the run-wild system ; many 
of them are very old indeed, and in good seasons they yield 
heavy crops. When in flower the Kentish Cherry orchards- 
are well worth seeing, covering, as they do, the distant hills, 
for miles round ; though in some years the quantity of blossom/ 
is unusually great, the crop of fruit may be far below the 
average. Cherry trees are planted on land overlying a dry 
subsoil ; in clayey soil they are, as a rule, but short-lived 
The kinds chiefly grown are the Kentish, Cluster, and Bigar- 
reau ; these are good croppers, and from well-established trees- 
have frequently been gathered as much as 1000 lb. of good 
fruit. In some seasons the Cherry crops are sold by auction,, 
and also by private contract, the purchaser paying the ex- 
penses of gathering ; this is supposed by some to be the most 
profitable way of disposing of them. The buyer erects a. 
wooden shed, in which the daily gatherings are put, and when 
all are gathered they are sent to market as soon as possible 
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An acre of good Cherry trees sometimes yields from <£30 to 
£40, which, considering that there is no expense attached to 
their culture, and that the Grass underneath can be eaten off 
by cattle, is by no means unprofitable. Some of the more 
intelligent fruit growers think that it pays better to gather 
*and market their fruit themselves, their trees in this way being 
less injured and a better price being obtained for the produce. 
The cost of picking and marketing Cherries is about 3s. per 
sieve, and of this sum about Is. 3d. goes for picking and 
Is. 2d. for carriage and marketing expenses. The additional 
7d. is expended in sieves, ladders, and other necessary 
•appliances. 

Nuts. — A few cultivators near London grow Nut trees, but 
the chief supply is from Kent There the plants are trained 
up with a single stem less than 1 ft. in height, after which 
the branches are tied outwards to a wire or wooden hoop, so as 
to give them a cup-like form. All shoots rising from the centre 
•are removed during summer. The advantage of the plants • 
being trained in the shape just alluded to is that it admits 
sunlight into the centre of the plants as well as elsewhere. 
Sometimes a plantation of Nut trees occupies several acres in 
•extent, the trees being fully 14 ft in diameter, and not more 
than 5 ft. high at the outside. Severe pruning is adopted to 
keep them within bounds, and all suckers are carefully removed 
•every year. The small wood of the previous year's growth pro- 
duces the fruit, and short spurs of this are only left in winter, 
all gross and fruitless shoots being entirely cut away. The 
trees are, as a rule, to be found alternately planted with 
standard Apple or Fear trees, and when Apples and Fears are 
scarce a fair crop both of Cobnuts and Filberts is often 
secured On the Kentish ragstone Filberts and Cobnuts are 
more grown than bush fruits. The soil just suits them and 
they bear abundantly. The Cobnut is more productive and 
profitable than the Filbert ; the Nut is larger, but not so 
well flavoured as the Filbert, but the tree gets quicker into 
bearing. Sometimes a single tree, well established, has been 
known to bear 40 lb. of Nuts, and over £100 per acre has 
been made. The trees are generally planted about 16 ft 
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apart each way, and the pruning of them requires consider- 
able skill and care ; this is performed by men used to the 
work, the usual prices ranging from 2d. to 3d. per tree. 

Bush Fruits in Market Gardens. 

These consist of Gooseberries and Currants, to which may 
also be added Kaspberries, all of which are largely grown in 
most of the market gardens near London in which orchard* 
exist, for it is under the shade of such trees that the bulk of 
bush fruits are found. In such a position they are liable to- 
many disasters ; therefore, plants having two or three branches 
springing from the root are preferred, because should a limb 
be lost there would still be one or two remaining, whereas, 
had there only been one stem, a fresh plant would have been; 
needed. 

Gooseberries and Currants. — These are propagated by 
means of pieces of the young wood collected together at 
pruning time and made into cuttings 1 ft. or so in length* 
All buds on the part intended to be inserted in the ground 
are removed, in order to prevent them from producing suckers, 
that would afterwards prove troublesome. They are then, 
placed in rows nearly close together, the rows being about 
12 in. asunder, and made firm by treading the ground about 
their bases. Sometimes they occupy a narrow border by the 
side of a hedge or wall ; but, generally, they are placed in 
open positions and intercropped with spring Lettuces. The 
ground in which they are to be inserted is in all cases deeply 
dug and well manured, and in this they quickly root and 
make useful sized bushes. Some raise their Currant and 
Gooseberry trees from layers, and in that case in the month 
of March whole rows of bushes may be seen layered, the 
branches being kept in their places by means of wooden pegs. 
The youngest and most supple branches are selected for this, 
purpose ; their points are cut off, a slight slit is made where 
the bend enters the ground, and a few inches in depth of soil 
are placed over the part layered. Branches thus treated soon 
begin to push shoots from every joint, and when these young 
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growths attain a length of 5 in. or 6 in. some more soil is 
placed round their bases from the alleys. In the following 
October or November the layers are lifted and cut into pieces, 
each having two or three ohoots and plenty of roots ; they 
are then planted in nursery lines, and are allowed to remain 
another year, after which they are removed to permanent 
quarters. 

In wet, low-lying districts market gardeners plant their 
bush fruit trees on mounds or ridges from 6 ft. to 8 ft 
apart, and on the sides of these are planted Violets, Wall- 
flowers, Tulips, Strawberries, or any dwarf-growing crop 
that is benefited by a moist soil. A pathway for gathering 
the fruits and flowers is left between the ridges ; in this way 
little ground is wasted, and more profitable results are 
obtained than would be the case were such fruits planted 
on the level with no other crop between them. In wet 
seasons small plants are much injured, so much so that 
some growers find a difficulty in disposing of them, except 
at unremunerative prices. 

From Kent come the chief supplies of small fruits for pre- 
serving, and the quantities of these sent annually to London 
and other large towns are enormous ; people, indeed, unac- 
quainted with fruit culture on a large scale can form no con- 
ception of the vast plantations of orchard and bush fruits that 
are to be found in Kent About Swanley and its neighbourhood, 
from any hill-top, may be seen miles of the higher-lying 
grounds crowned with Gooseberries, Currants, and Raspber- 
ries, and the valleys filled with Hops. In some places may 
be seen patches of Potatoes 6i Mangold, crops which are 
always grown on land to be afterwards devoted to fruit cul- 
ture. This is done in orde? to get the ground thoroughly clear 
of Bindweed (Convolvuli>s arvensis) and other weeds, which 
it would be diflicult, as well as expensive, to do after the fruit 
trees had been planted. Most people, when planting fruit 
trees, prefer e southern aspect ; but in Kent an easterly one is 
always chosen — and this for two reasons : one, because the 
produce is always later, thus escaping, to some extent, the 
late frosts in spring ; the other, because, should frost occur, 
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"the sun strikes the trees, gradually thawing and drying the 
blooms without injuring them ; whereas, in a southern aspect, 
they are more suddenly exposed to the full force of the sun, 
and serious injury is often the result. It is a well-known fact, 
too, that crops in elevated positions escape frosts better than 
those in valleys. This was particularly noticeable in the case 

* of Easpberries, which on the hills wholly escaped the severe 
frost of May 5, 1877 (so fatal to fruit crops in general), while 
in low grounds the early blooms suffered severely. Everywhere, 
during the fruit season, may be seen gangs of women and 
boys busily engaged in gathering Raspberries, Gooseberries, 

• and Currants. Collectively, they earn large sums of money, 
good hands making as much as lis. per day at Gooseberry 
picking, but the average rate is only about 6s. per day, and 
that only by means of hard work from light till dark. In 
Kent Currants and Gooseberries are likewise chiefly grown 
between orchard trees, but, in some cases, large fields are 
wholly devoted to them. In the latter case they are planted 
in rows 6 ft apart each way, with the exception of Black 
Currants, which are allowed a little more room. Between 
the rows, until the trees get too large, a row of Peas is 
planted ; these are chiefly early sorts, which can be picked 
before very dry weather is expected, and the value of the crop 
is of such importance that from an acre of ground is often 
picked 200 bushels. A woman picks in a good season 10 
bushels per day, for which she is paid 3s. 4d. 

The only kinds of Currants grown are the Black and Red 
lands, White ones being very little in request, except for des- 
sert. The trees are in all cases well shaped and open in the 
-centre, and they yearly make luxuriant growth and seldom 
fail to bear heavy crops. The ground between the rows is 
kept frequently stirred by the horse hoe, and in the case of 
Currant bushes growing under orchard trees, of which there 
are hundreds of acres, many of the rows being half a mile in 
length, it is impossible for man and horse to work the hoe on 
account of the branches of the orchard trees ; therefore a boy 
is sent to guide the hoe, and a long rope is attached to it, the 
-end of which is encircled round a wheel placed firmly on the 
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Grass paths that run through the plantation. To this rope & 
horse is yoked, and by walking straight up the path the hoe is 
readily drawn up the rows, the wheel, which is of course 
placed immediately at the end between two rows, keeping the 
rope in its proper place. 

Gooseberries are likewise grown in a similar manner, but 
the greatest amount is to be seen in open fields in elevated 
positions. Plenty of space is allowed for the trees to expand. 
The branches are not shortened back to any great extent, the- 
object being to get the trees as large as possible, and so in- 
crease the amount of the crop. One very good arrangement 
I noticed was standard Pears and Plums placed alternately 
20 ft. apart each way, the straight lines between them one 
way of the field being occupied by a row of Gooseberries. 
Between these were two other rows of Gooseberries 6 ft apart,, 
and between these again were rows of Strawberries. When; 
the Gooseberry bushes are large enough they will of course 
require all the room, and the Strawberries will be done away 
with. This is, however, a very profitable method of crop- 
ping the ground, as it admits of all necessary operations being 
carried on without injury to either crop. Gathering com- 
mences as soon as the berries are at all saleable, and continues, 
until they are ripe. In all cases the bushes are stripped at 
one picking, as much as 10 acres per week being sometimes 
cleared, ending with 20 to • 30 in proportion as the market* 
require it ; and as a week in favourable weather consists of 
only four-and-a-half days, the best market being on Saturday 
(to prepare for which it is necessary to leave off picking at 
two o'clock on Friday), the quantity of work to be done in a 
short time is immense ; and if wet weather, which bursts the 
fruit, or intense heat, which scalds it, set in, picking the whole 
quantity is impossible. Some growers employ during the last 
two weeks of picking as many as 300 women and children. 
It only lasts a short time, and one grower told me that he sent 
to the north of England in two days about 300 bushels of 
fruit Women sometimes pick as many as 30 sieves of Goose- 
berries per day, for which they receive about 10s. 6d. Tha 
chief kinds grown are Rough Reds, and a yellow kind which 
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is generally picked when green, and also many others ; the 
red ones are those left to ripen. A smooth green kind is. 
likewise largely cultivated for dessert. Some growers in good 
seasons have been known to gather more than 3000 bushels of 
Gooseberries. 

Gooseberries and Currants in open plantations are gene- 
rally placed 6 ft. apart each way, making 1210 plants to the 
acre. The cost of plants if bought ranges from 8s. to 15s. per 
100. Many growers (especially in the case of Black Cur- 
rants) now plant an intermediate bush, which is taken out 
again after five or six years. By this plan they get a better 
return at starting. It is now found much better in Kent to 
form the young Black Currant into a stool instead of a bush. 
This is done by not taking off any of the buds when the cut- 
tings are struck. The plant in this way forms a better head, 
and lasts many more years than it otherwise would do. Bush 
fruits are sometimes highly remunerative, often yielding from 
£20 to £30 per acre, and Black Currants, which have in- 
creased in demand of late years, have been known to realise 
as much as £60, minus the expense of marketing, gathering, 
<fcc. 

Raspberries. — Comparatively few Raspberries find their 
way into Covent Garden, owing to the large demand for them 
for preserving, and to immense quantities being contracted 
for by jam factors long before the fruit is ripe. Raspberries, 
however, that are sent to market are mostly gathered with 
their stalks attached, placed in small punnets, which are 
packed, some fifty together, into wooden boxes, and sent on 
carts to London from the neighbouring market gardens. Near 
London, Raspberry culture is carried on in a somewhat care- 
less manner, the plants being principally grown between Apple 
or Pear trees, and the kind generally grown is the red Ant- 
werp. The ground in which they are planted is heavily 
manured and trenched previous to being occupied by Rasp- 
berries. In the autumn the old canes are removed and the 
young ones are thinned out, so as to leave three of the 
best, which latter are shortened back to about 2J ft. or 3 ft 
off the ground, and they are then tied to each other at~ the 
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top with pieces of tar twine to prevent them being swayed to 
-and fro by the wind, and also to afford greater facilities 
for forking over the ground between the rows, which, when 
•done, a good coat of rotted manure is spread round the bases 
of the plants, in which position they remain undisturbed until 
the fruit is ripe, excepting that the soil during the spring is 
frequently hoed to clear it of weeds. Under fruit trees 
Raspberries succeed tolerably well, but the fruit is seldom so 
large or well flavoured as that produced on plants grown in 
•open situations, and in the rich warm sandy soils of the 
•county of Kent 

Within twenty miles of the General Post Office southwards, 
however, there are vast fields entirely devoted to Raspberry cul- 
ture. The sort r^ost preferred by growers in this locality is Car- 
ters' Prolific ; its fruit, which is large, is of a deep red colour, a 
•circumstance which renders it worth more money in the mar-' 
ket than paler-fruited sorts, and, moreover, it is an abundant 
cropper, and the fruit ripens nearly all at one time — a great 
desideratum, as it always pays better to pick and sell 
-at once than to gather at intervals. Raspberries here are 
planted on thoroughly cleansed land heavily manured; 
the young plants are obtained from suckers saved from selected 
•etools that have borne the largest crops and the finest fruit 
These are cut back to two or three eyes in the autumn, and 
planted in rows 3 ft. apart, and 6 ft. asunder in the row. For 
the first three years after planting, Potatoes or Mangolds are in 
some cases grown between them, but after that if the Rasp- 
berries have grown well they require all the room. Three of 
the strongest suckers are always left for fruit bearing, and 
these are shortened back to about 3 ft from the ground, the 
•others being cut away. Late in autumn the ground between 
the rows is heavily manured and roughly ploughed up, a state 
in which it is allowed to remain until spring, when it is harrowed 
-down, always choosing a time for the operation when the soil 
crumbles readily. Neither stakes nor ties of any kind are 
used, the canes being sufficiently strong to support themselves, 
•Bnd in some plantations of long standing may be found bushy- 
Jieaded standards, with stems about 12 in. or 18 in. high, and 
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as thick as a broom-handle, bearing heavy crops. The ground 
between the rows is kept rigidly clear both of weeds and young 
•suckers, with the exception of such canes as are near the old 
stools. This work is performed by horse hoes, to which is 
attached a small harrow, which levels the ground and lays the 
uprooted weeds and suckers on the surface to be dried up by 
the sun. 

Picking usually commences the first week in July and con- 
tinues until the beginning of August It is performed by 
women and children, each of whom carries two baskets of the 
form of a flower-pot, one in front and one behind, slung over 
the shoulders ; these when full are emptied by boys into 
wooden tubs provided for the purpose — that is, if the fruit be 
intended for preserving, but if for Covent Garden, baskets are 
used. As before stated, few Raspberries, however, come to 
Oovent Garden compared with what go direct to fruit-preserv- 
ing dep6ts — a fact which will be evident when I state that at 
'Swanley one year a merchant informed me that he was ready 
to purchase 100 tons of them at £40 per ton for that purpose, 
although the usual price, it may be observed, is from £20 to 
^S26 per ton. One grower, too, informed me that he had con- 
tracted with a manufacturer of preserves to supply him with 
10 tons. Few of the Kentish Kaspberries are picked with 

• stalks attached to them ; most of the fruit seen in Covent 
Garden furnished with stalks is supplied by growers near 
London, who pick their finest fruits for the purpose and put 
them at once in small punnets lined with leaves, which are 
then packed, in quantities in layers one over the other into 
large square wooden boxes or chests made expressly for the 
purpose. 

That ordinary vegetable crops pay the grower well there can 
be no doubt, and the soil cannot be better employed than in 
producing good vegetables. In country places every cottager 

• can grow nearly enough of them for the maintenance of his 
family ; land is cheap either in the shape of allotments or 

• otherwise, and, therefore, a good supply of wholesome vege- 
table food can be obtained at little cost Londoners, how- 
ever, and the inhabitants of other large towns have to depend 
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upon the market for their supplies of vegetable food, and 
although the market gardener often gets but little for some of 
his produce, the consumer has to pay comparatively high pricea 
for all he purchases in that way. If growers could sell their- 
produce direct to the consumer they would get better profits 
than they now do, and the consumer would get his vegetables, 
much cheaper and better. Sometimes good Cabbages, Peas, 
and similar produce may be bought from hawkers at very low 
rates, but in the market, owing to salesmen's commission and 
other expenses, people have to pay as dearly in proportion for- 
vegetables as they do for animal food All things considered, how- 
ever, market gardeners make a good per centage on the money in- 
vested in their business, the real sufferers being the consumers. 
To have vegetables wholesome we must have them fresh, and 
this the poorer classes seldom get. The quantities of such< 
produce sold weekly in London are enormous, and yet at times 
there is room for more. 

Garden Farms. — What may be termed garden farms are 
considered the most profitable, inasmuch as the facility of inter- 
cropping, &c, is greater than when market gardening 
proper is carried on ; the land can be cropped with Corn or 
other crops, and it is, moreover, kept clearer of weeds than if 
either farm or garden crops alone were grown. 

Mr. W. Glenny's farm at Barking (says Mr. Evershed, in 
the "Agricultural Journal") is a good illustration of a well-- 
managed garden farm. It consists of 150 acres of gravelly 
loam made rich and friable with manure, and otherwise kept 
in the highest state of cultivation ; the land is entirely under 
vegetable crops, with the exception of 18 acres of permanent 
pasture, and 16 of Wheat on the stiffest land. The vegetable : 
portion is thus appropriated : Potatoes, 34 ; spring-sown 
and Lisbon Onions, 15 ; Cabbages (red and others), 13 ; seed, 
beds, 2 ; Carrots, 7 ; Parsnips, 9 J ; French Beans, 6 ; Scarlet 
Runners, 3 ; Vetches and green food for horses, 4 ; Parsley, 
1J; Willow and Osier beds, 1 J ; Wheat, 13; Mangold, l|;. 
Peas, 8 ; Asparagus, 1 ; men's allotments, 1 ; Cucumbers and 
Melons, 2 ; seeds, 1 ; small crops, such as herbs, <fea, 11. 
Twelve horses are kept to cultivate the farm, convey the 
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-produce a distance of 8 miles to London, and to cart manure. 
The sums paid for manure, exclusive of cartage, during three 
jears are £211, £261, and £278; from 400 to 700 bushels 
of soot are also used in each year. About one-half of the 
manure is purchased at 3s. or 3s. 6d. per ton, and is drawn 
irom London in the empty waggons ; the remainder is bought 
at 5s. per ton at the railway station or quay. Some other 
manures, including spent Hops from an adjoining brewery, are 
also brought on the farm. The labour bill, including beer, is 
£1500, or £10 per acra On June 17, the number of labourers 
•employed,including 10 women, a wheelwright and a salesman, was 
35, and their wages amounted to £30 per week. During the 
winter five women are employed preparing goods for market, 
bunching Leeks, pulling and bunching Greens, putting up 
Onions, &c The implements of the farm, besides carts and 
market waggons, consist of common ploughs, a double-breasted 
or ridging plough for moulding up Potatoes, Beans, and Peas, 
and some hand-drills. A small patent tool which resembles a 
Dutch hoe set on wheels must be mentioned, because its use 
shows the mechanical effects of manure and good farming in 
making the surface friable. It is not uncommon for a man to 
push this little implement over two acres in a day, cutting up 
all the weeds between the wide rows of the garden crops. A 
Willow bed supplies bunching rods for tying bunches of 
Onions, Greens, &c. The Willow plants are set 18 ia apart 
in the rows, which are 2 ft asunder, and the bed lasts twelve 
years. Others of coarser habit are grown to make baskets 
for vegetables, and the cost of the baskets with a few sacks 
exceeds £50 a year. The cost of baskets, transit and market 
dues, are estimated at 50s. per acre in large market gardens. 
The weekly wages of hands vary from 5s. to 10s. for boys, 
10s. to lis. for women, and 15s. to 25s. for mea Most 
growers, however, get a good deal of their work done by con- 
tract at the following rates : Hoeing Cabbages at 2 ft apart 
by 15 ia first and second time 5s. per acre, third hoeing 4s 6d. ; 
Potatoes, 3s. to 4s. per acre ; Carrots, broadcast, £3 ; Onions, 
broadcast, £4 ; lifting early Potatoes with fork, sorting them 
into three sections, and placing them in baskets, 8s. per 
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ten, or from 24s. to 30s. per acre ; gathering Peas, from 4cL 
to (3d. per bushel; and lifting, bunching, and loading Carrots,* 
7s. per twenty dozen bunches. 

Culture op the Soil. — Every vacant piece of ground not 
required to be immediately cropped after the first week in 
November is deeply trenched and heavily manured, and this- 
even amongst fruit trees. To most people the trenching of 
ground under fruit trees would seem undesirable, on account 
of the injury that their roots might sustain, but as- 
it is done every alternate year, at least, the roots never get so- 
large that their removal would injure the trees; of course: 
the trenching does not come nearer their trunks than 6 ft. or 
8 ft. Mr. Dancer, of Chiswick, practises this method, and 
he finds that the trees are benefited by it; he, however,, 
makes one provision, viz., that it must be done every year, and 
that plenty of manure must be added. Those who grow 
vegetables between fruit trees gain immensely by the deep 
stirring of the soil, and where that is not done, digging and 
manuring generally receives attention. Mr. Wilmot, of 
Isleworth, seldom grows vegetables between fruit trees, but he 
manures and digs the land frequently. Mr. Yeldham, of 
Hammersmith, has proved by experiment that the trees which, 
yielded the best crops and best fruit were those that received 
annually a fair amount of manure, forked in during the winter, 
and that had the soil kept free from weeds or crops of any 
kind during the summer. Trenching is considered by market 
gardeners to be of the greatest importance in the case of land 
about to be cropped by early vegetables, such as Cauliflowers, 
Peas, or Lettuces, and also for root crops, such as Parsnips, 
Carrots, Beetroot, Salsafy, or Scorzonera, or other deep-rooting 
plants. Land that is to be planted with the root crops just 
mentioned is generally that which was trenched and heavily 
manured the previous year ; and fresh manure is never added 
immediately before such crops are sown, as freshly-manured 
land would cause the roots to fork, instead of growing straight, 
and thus considerably reduce their market value. In trench- 
ing, a staff of men are placed five or six paces apart, and each 
works till he meets his neighbour. The manure, if any is applied 
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to the surface soil, is thrown into the bottom of the trench, 
and the soil from the bottom of the trench, which is usually 
3 ft. deep, is brought to the top ; this practice is carried on 
year after year. At Walham Green, Fulham, where land is. 
chiefly devoted to market garden crops, the most has to be 
made of it, owing to the high rental which it realises. A plot 
of several acres, for which £12 per acre is paid, consists of 
fruit trees undercropped with vegetables and flowers, a plan, 
which is said to be highly remunerative. The produce of fruit, 
alone one year with another realises £25 per acre. Plum and 
Pear trees are planted alternately in rows, a plan by which 
the taller-growing Pears throw very little shade on the Plums. 
Not a little of the success which attends the undercropping- 
of vegetables, fruits, and flowers, however, is due to the large, 
quantities of rich, well-rotted manure and manure water that. 
• is obtained from a clean and well-managed piggery, the occu- 
pants of which consume the superfluous vegetables and fruit 

All vegetable refuse, except what is really necessary to burn, 
is turned to good account by the market gardener. Tha 
stumps of Brassica and Borecoles are carted away to the: 
manure yard and built into stacks, and when dry are used by 
the labourers for making fires to boil their kettles. Good 
farm-yard manure is, however, preferred to artificial by London 
market gardeners. Market growers use manure in what soma 
would term " extravagant " quantities, upwards of 80 tona 
per acre being frequently used at one application, and yet 
it has to be purchased and carted six or seven miles. Soot 
is also freely used in the market grounds in addition to stabla 
manure, and the condition of the crops tells how much they 
are benefited by it. 

Boot Crops. 

In these may be included Potatoes, Beetroot, Parsnips, 
Turnips, Carrots, Salsafy, &c, all of which form important 
market garden crops. In London market gardens immense 
quantities of Parsnips and Beetroot are grown, but the chief 
supply of Carrots sent to market during the winter is grown 
near Weybridge, Esher, and Cobham, in Surrey, where 
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large fields are devoted to their culture. If possible, in mar- 
ket gardens all root crops are cleared off the ground in time 
to admit of the ground being deeply trenched and ridged. 
Preparatory to sowing, the surface of the soil is levelled with 
steel forks, breaking it as fine as possible in the operation, 
and finishing off by smoothing the surface with a wooden rake. 
Some growers even roll it afterwards, but this is only done in 
light ground, and when the soil is dry. Many open the drills 
in the morning and sow the seeds in the afternoon, thus en- 
suring, they affirm, earlier germination than would otherwise 
be the case. As a rule, market gardeners select a piece of 
ground for root crops that has been heavily manured the year 
before and cropped with Cabbages, Cauliflowers, French Beans, 
Celery, or similar vegetables which have been cleared off in 
time to allow the ground to be trenched and ridged for at least 
a month prior to levelling it down for sowing. The average 
cost of preparing these crops for sale is about 8s. per twenty 
dozen bunches, viz. — digging up roots, 2s. 6d. ; washing same, 
Is. 8d. ; bunching, 3d. 4d. ; cost of Willows for tying, 6d. ; 
and to this are to be added carriage and commissioa Beet- 
root is not bunched on account of its being easily damaged 
by rubbing. 

Parsnips. — In market gardens Parsnips are always sown 
as soon after the middle of February as possible, provided the 
ground is moderately dry and warm, and crumbles freely with 
the fork. Preparatory to sowing, the ground is levelled, and 
the soil well broken in the operation, and finishing off by 
raking the surface smooth with a wooden rake. Shallow 
drills are then drawn for the seeds at about 18 in. or 20 ia 
apart ; and after being sown they are covered in by the feet 
or the back of a rake, and the whole is smoothly rolled. 
Sometimes white or green Cos Lettuces have been planted in 
rows at the above distances, and the Parsnips are sown in lines 
between them. In either case, Lettuces are planted — if not 
first, they are put in afterwards ; and as the Parsnips take a 
long time to germinate, the Lettuces are removed before they 
injure them. As soon as the Parsnips are fairly up and 
growing, they are thinned out a little, and when well 
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established, they are finally thinned to 9 in. apart The 
Lettuces, when marketable, are tied up and removed before 
they can choke or otherwise injure the Parsnips, which after- 
wards soon grow rapidly, no further care than occasional hoeing 
being then bestowed upon them. The bulk of roots per 
acre is enormous, many of the specimens measuring in- 
dividually 7 in. and 8 in. in diameter at the shoulder, and 
20 in. to 24 in. in length. The variety grown in market 
gardens is the Hollow-crowned, a capital sort, that produces 
roots from 4 in. to 6 in. in diameter at top, and from 10 in. to 
20 in. in length ; and the crowns are, as a rule, buried a little 
below the surface soil. Parsnips are not brought to market 
much before November, unless the demand for them is great 
^and prices high. But from that time until the middle of 
February they are in fine marketable condition, and, being 
always left in the land where they grow, are lifted as 
required. Being thus left undisturbed, they preserve their 
"flavour much better than they do when lifted and stored in 
pits. 

Beetroot. — A good crop of Beetroot is very remunerative, 
and when there is a ready sale for it in the market it pays 
'better than any other root crop. The main sowing is made to 
succeed Wallflowers, B&dishes, Spinach, or Cabbages, and it 
is also often grown on Asparagus ridges, between rows of fruit 
bushes, and between lines of Vegetable Marrows ; and even 
when growing in the open field, it is often intercropped. An 
early sowing is usually made, in lines about 15 in. apart, 
in the first week of May between rows of Cabbages or 
Lettuces, recently planted ; after the seeds germinate and the 
plants are well above ground, they are thinned out into patches 
with short hoes, and when they have formed a few rough 
leaves they are thinned out to single plants by hand. Some 
make a sowing even as early as in March in a sheltered piece 
of ground for yielding an early supply. In harvesting a crop of 
Beetroot which hastobekept through the winter, the roots are 
carefully dug up, preserving them their whole length intact, and 
keeping 2 in. of the stalks attached after the leaves have been 
twisted off by hand. They are then built in pyramidal- 

E 
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shaped clumps, and covered with straw, over which a coating- 
of soil is put to exclude frost. Leaving the roots in the ground 
is the best plan, as their proper flavour is thereby preserved, 
better than when lifted and stored ; but they are liable to be 
injured by frosts in January, or to be locked in the soil when 
it might be convenient to send them to market. Some of the 
darkest and finest-shaped roots are kept for seed-bearing plants,, 
and are planted in some out-of-the way nook by themselves. 
Transplanting Beets is only resorted to to fill up vacancies in 
the rows, as in the operation the main roots are often broken, 
or otherwise so damaged, as to render it almost impossible 
for them to produce good roots. Dark crimson-coloured Beets- 
are those which are most esteemed by market gardeners, most* 
of whom grow their seeds saved from selected plants. Carters* 
St. Osyth is a favourite kind with many growers, but none ara 
liked so well as the selected dark crimson. 

Carrots. — Early Carrots are largely supplied from France ; 
they are very tender and delicious, and, in many instances, far 
better than those obtained from the London market gardens. 
The main crops of Carrots are treated in much the same way 
as other root crops. Seed of early varieties is sown from 
February to March, after which the main crop is put in, and 
the plants are not thinned out quite so much as other root 
crops. The Early Horn is the kind used for early sowings ^ 
and, when in good condition, they sell well in the market. 
There is a very handsome early Carrot named Early Nantes,, 
which would make an excellent kind for market if it could be- 
got true to name, but this is a difficult matter. The Long 
Surrey and Long Orange are the chief kinds grown for main 
crops, and roots of these are furnished by hundreds of tons 
all through the winter months. Some growers force the Early 
Horn on hotbeds and in frames, in order to have them ready 
for use in March or April, and these realise good returns. 
Some also sow beds in a warm position in August and Sep- 
tember for winter use. If the weather is mild, fine little roots 
are obtained, and they sell readily at good prices. 

Potatoes. — In the neighbourhood of London early Potatoes, 
are chiefly grown for market purposes, late kinds not being 
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considered sufficiently remunerative to occupy such highly 
rented ground. The varieties usually cultivated are the old 
Ashleaf Kidney, Myatt's Ashleaf, Lapstone Kidney, and 
Regents. The ground selected for Potatoes, if an open quarter, 
is usually the lightest and dryest at command, as in such soils 
the crop comes to maturity sooner than it otherwise would do, 
and tubers raised in such soils are of the best quality. 
About Deptford Potatoes are planted in rows 2 ft. apart, the 
ground being previously manured and trenched, and levelled 
down with the plough. Planting takes place as soon after the 
middle of February as time and convenience will permit. 
Some growers plant two rows of Potatoes between their lines 
of Gooseberry and Currant bushes, which are 6 ft. apart, and 
partially under the shade of large fruit trees ; but when fruit 
bushes do not occupy this position, the Potatoes are planted in 
continuous rows, about 2 \ ft. apart, just as they would be in 
open fields. Other market gardeners loosen the soil between 
the rows of their spring Cabbages in March with a steel fork, 
and therein plant Potato sets with a dibber. When the Potatoes 
appear above ground the Cabbages are removed for market ; 
therefore, little or no injury happens to either crop, and as soon 
as the Potatoes get up a little and some earth is drawn to 
them with a hoe, the intervening space, if hard, is loosened 
with a fork, and again planted with Brussels Sprouts or early 
sprouting Broccoli. Before these can do much injury to the 
Potatoes the latter will be ripe, when they may be lifted at 
once for market, or kept for seed or home consumption. In 
cases in which Potatoes are grown in the open fields a 
crop of Lettuces may be got from between them, but after these 
are removed it is not considered well to plant anything else. 
No sooner are the tubers all lifted, than the haulm is collected 
and carted to the manure heap, and the ground is then manured,, 
or not, according to circumstances, and ploughed or dug over* 
when it is ready for planting Cabbage, Coleworts, Leeks, or 
for sowing with winter Onions, Spinach, Radishes, Turnips, or 
late Celery. The summer culture of Potatoes in market 
gardens consists in hoeing and keeping the crop rigidly clean. 
Potato crops are always earthed up— an operation which ia> 
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done by means of broad iron hoes or double-moulded horse 
ploughs ; and they are, as a rule, lifted with forks, but some- 
times by the plough, which performs the task more expedi- 
tiously. The tubers, being collected and sized, are put into 
bushel and half-bushel baskets, and are covered with haulm, 
which is held in its place by means of twigs of HazeL These 
baskets are then piled one above the other in waggons for 
market 

With regard to general market Potatoes, a correspondent 
writing to the " Gardener's Chronicle " in the early part of 
1878 remarked : When a grower of Potatoes for market can 
undertake to rent for a short season of six months land for the 
purpose of growing Potatoes for market at a charge of £13 
per acre, it might well be asked, How are the profits to be ob- 
tained, and what kinds of crops are to be looked for ? For 
this price the land is taken, well-manured, and fairly well cul- 
tivated, the planter having the choice either of casting out 
drills with the plough or of dibbing the sets in. In the 
present case the former plan is adopted ; the seed is laid in 
rapidly by women and boys, and plough-moulders follow 
behind and cover in as fast as the sets are laid. A wooden 
roller presses down the apex of the ridges thus formed and 
presently harrows will be run over the ground, and this will 
leave it in excellent condition for hoeing when the crop is well 
through the ground The average quantity of seed per acre 
is about 30 bushels of small and 35 bushels of large. The 
present average price of seed of Victorias is 5s. per bushel, 
which, exclusive of labour, adds to the expenses about £8, and 
if £6 be added for labour and general cost per acre for lifting 
and other charges, it will make a total of £27 per acre to be 
deducted from the value of the crop before there is any profit 
to go into the hands of the cultivator. Potatoes are a risky 
crop, late frosts may injure them, drought may check them, 
excessive moisture may provoke an undue amount of haulm 
growth and a severe attack of the inevitable disease. A good 
crop would be 8 tons per acre on ordinary fields and from that 
may be deducted J a ton of chats worth about 15a for pigs' 
food, and 1£ ton of seed size, leaving 6 tons of ware for 
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market This estimate will only be fulfilled if there be no 
disease, but if , as is too often the case, one-third be diseased, 
the largest tubers as a rule being the worst, then at most there 
will be. but 4 tons of ware tubers for market, and only 1 ton of 
seed. The price of Potatoes in the market is affected by the 
state of the crop, which, because of the immense extent of 
ground planted, is certain to be an abundant one if there be 
no disease, and the price then will range from £4 to £5 per 
ton. With a clean crop of Victorias held over until the 
market had settled down to its winter price at £5 per ton the 
amount realised per acre for 7 \ tons would be £37 10s., and 
adding 15s. for the \ ton of chats, £38 5s. A diseased year 
would give 5 tons at about £9 per ton, which would give a total 
of £45 15s. — a better paying crop, though less in bulk ; but 
as the disease is so irregular in its effects it may be that this, 
particular grower would not have more than one-half a crop 
clean for sale — a common result when the disease is very pre- 
valent, and therefore it would not be safe to look in any case 
for a product that should realise more than £40 per acre under 
any circumstances. If from this be deducted the £27 per 
acre for expenses, and at least £3 for cartage to market, it will 
be found that £10 per acre is no great profit to look for out of 
such a venture, as all the amount deducted must be paid in 
hard cash before the crop can be marketed. In spite of all 
the contingent losses to which the cultivation of the Potato- 
for market is liable, it is evident that it is in market districts 
yet one of the most wide-grown and best paying crops. 
During the present winter, whilst Turnips have been selling 
for a song and green stuff could hardly be given away, good 
Potatoes have been fetching £10 per ton, and to have more of 
a vegetable that will certainly sell at a good price is the desire, 
of all growers. Even so late as the end of March is com- 
paratively early for the planting of Potatoes in the open field* 
but Victorias are late growers, and therefore the safest to plant 
now. The more growers on a large scale recognise the desira- 
bility of planting the latest sorts first and earliest kinds last, 
the more probable is it that their crops will escape at least one of 
the Potato ills — late spring frosts. 
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Tuknips. — Generally speaking, the Turnip is not considered 
to be a very profitable crop ; the demand for it in summer is 
mot great, but in winter and spring large quantities of Tur- 
nips are disposed of, and the tops or greens from the winter 
crop fetch good prices in spring, especially when other kinds 
of greens are scarce. They are usually sold by the pound or 
T)uncL The earliest sowing of Turnips is made in the end of 
January or early in February, in pits or frames, or on hotbeds 
without frames ; and main sowings are made broadcast on a field 
about the end of February, or in March, to be succeeded by 
-another sowing made in ApriL After the plants come up 
they are thinned, and the surface-soil is at the same time 
loosened by means of small hoes. The largest roots are first 
•drawn for market ; thus the plants get thinned, and those 
that remain have more space for development The Early 
White Dutch is the variety commonly used for spring work, 
and the White Stone for main crops. When grown in brick 
pits, 2 ft. or 3 ft. of rough fermenting material is cast into the 
pit and firmly trodden down, and on this is placed a few 
inches in thickness of garden soil, which is also made firm. 
The seeds are then sown broadcast, and afterwards the frame 
is kept close and moist until germination has taken place, 
when plenty of air is admitted on every favourable oppor- 
tunity. If the seedlings come up too thickly, they are thinned 
out to 3 in. or 4 ia apart. Frame Turnips are never large ; 
"the aim is to grow them quickly to the size of a hen's egg 9 
^when they are tender and of good flavour, and to market 
them at once. The method of growing them in hotbeds with- 
ou t frames is to cast out trenches 18 ia deep, 6 ft wide, and 
of any length, and firmly fill them with manure ; over this a 
coating of soil is placed, and rolled or beaten solidly with the 
back of a spade ; the seed is then sown, slightly covered, and 
iinished off by rolling again ; hoops made of Hazel sticks are 
then fixed over the beds, so that they can be covered with 
mats, and in the event of hard frosty weather setting in, some 
strawy litter is added to the covering. If the weather is 
mild, the mats are let down every day so as to admit light to 
the young plants ; and as soon as it can be done with safety, 
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^they are removed from over the beds and left erect around 
their sides in order to ward off winds. Sometimes the aid of 
cither frames or hoops and mats is dispensed with, and the 
crop is grown on hotbeds like those just described, a little 
loose litter being merely strewn over the surface until the 
plants are established ; in this way excellent Turnips are 
produceda week or two later than those which have been protected. 
Some growers use the space between the lines of frames for 
growing Turnips; and well it answers for that purpose, as, 
owing to the soil being below the general level, it keeps com- 
paratively moist, and the belts of frames protect the plants 
considerably. The soil between Turnips is kept stirred with 
the hoe as frequently as possible, for no crop is more benefited 
^by surface-stirrings than this. Early Snowball is a kind some- 
times used for main crops, and also a very hardy variety 
inamed Six Weeks. The Chirk Castle Black Turnip is often 
«een in winter in the market. It is the hardiest Turnip grown, 
and although its skin is quite black, its flesh is as white as 
snow, and of excellent quality. Spring Turnips are generally 
rgot off the ground in time to permit of it being cropped 
with French Beans, Summer Cabbage, Spinach, or Celery. 
Turnips for autumn use, and also the winter ones, however, 
consist chiefly of the White Stone, which is a beautiful white- 
rooted sort, which cultivators generally sow on ground just 
cleared of Peas, and send them to market in winter. 

Jerusalem Artichokes. — These find but little favour with 
the London public, and there is but little demand for them ; 
consequently, they are not grown in London market gardens. 
As this vegetable may be grown in almost any place, it is 
generally planted on gravelly pieces of ground that would be 
too dry for other crops. Knolls or mounds are usually cropped 
with it, and it is also grown along the sides of hedges and in 
shady places. A few growers, however, grow it on good soil 
in open and somewhat exposed positions, and the result is an 
abundant crop of fine tubers. After preparing the ground 
by manuring and digging or trenching it, the tubers are 
planted in February, in rows like Potatoes, and are allowed to 
.grow unchecked, and without being earthed up, till November. 
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By this time they will be ripe and in good marketable condi- 
tion. The stems, which are sometimes killed by the frost, are 
cut over close to the ground, and earth is spread over the 
tubers to exclude frost. The tubers are lifted for market aa 
required, as their flavour is better when so treated than when 
lifted and stored in pits. In February all that remain are lifted, for 
if left longer they would be useless for culinary purposes ; what 
are required for sets are then saved for that purpose and the 
remainder sold for what they will f etch. 

Salsafy and Scorzonera. — These, though not popular 
market vegetables, are grown in limited quantities in some of 
the best market gardens. The seed is sown rather thinly early in 
April, in drills about 1 ft. apart in deep rich soil. When up 
the plants are thinned to 6 in. apart in the rows, and during their 
early stage some catch crop is planted between the rows. The 
roots are generally left in the ground till they are wanted for 
market, when they are lifted carefully so as not to break the 
roots, which in that case would lose their milky juice, and 
consequently their flavour. 

Horseradish. — This is not grown to a very great extent 
in London market gardens, but where it is found in them it 
is always in deep, rich, open soil. Crowns such as are not 
marketable are planted deeply in trenches 2ft apart; the 
plants stand 1 ft. asunder in the row. Manure is then 
applied on and about the crowns, which lie in a slanting 
position in the bottom of the trench, and they are at first not 
deeply buried. Early in spring, after they have started fairly 
into growth, the ridges between the trenches are levelled 
down lightly, and a crop of Radishes is sown on the surface, 
the latter being off in May, and by the time the Horseradish 
appears in full row, the Radishes are cleared off the ground, 
which is hoed and afterwards kept clean. Covent Garden 
is, however, now chiefly supplied with Horseradish from 
Holland. A few weeks before Christmas may be seen on 
market mornings huge heaps of it, consisting of bundles con- 
taining from 20 to 25 sticks each, of first-rate quality, tied 
up with small, but strong withes. These bundles arrive 
packed firmly in casks, each of which holds nearly 300 
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bundles. The sticks are not washed before being packed, but 
are placed in the barrels apparently as they are dug up, with 
a quantity of soil adhering to them, and in this way they 
keep good for a length of time. December being the prin- 
cipal month in which Horseradish is required, it would 
scarcely answer the purpose of market growers near London, 
who have to pay high rents, to occupy a very large portion of 
their ground with crops that will not admit of others being 
grown between them, and which can only be sold in quantity 
at one particular seasoa 

Aspabagus. — Our chief supply of early Asparagus comes 
from French gardens, in which it is cultivated on a better 
system than that followed about London. French Asparagus, 
which is supplied as early as November, has, therefore, so 
materially altered the price and demand for English-grown 
Asparagus, that the Fulham growers and others are continu- 
ally reducing their plantations, and some have entirely done 
away with Asparagus to make room for quicker-growing and 
more remunerative crops. The French Asparagus, which is 
blanched, and about 15 in. or 18 in. in length, is much stouter- 
stalked than that grown in England; consequently it commands 
a higher price than the latter, the usual price at Christmas 
varying from 15s. to 35s., or even 40s. a bundle of 100 heads, 
according to the demand and quality of the produce ; whilst 
English-forced produce, which seldom appears much earlier 
than February in any great quantities, sells for 7s. 6d. 
to 10s. 6d. per bundle retail, but the grower does not 
get near that price, and it is, indeed, barely remunerative. 
Out-door Asparagus in warm early seasons is, however, a 
paying crop where the soil is suitable to its .growth, but in 
late cold springs the beds do not begin to bear until May, 
thus materially shortening the cutting season, and likewise the 
profits ; for cutting must be discontinued by the middle or end 
of June, in order to allow time for a full growth of the shoots 
before the end of the autumn. This crop occupies the ground 
for two entire years without yielding any pecuniary return, 
and, in addition to the ground it thus occupies, great expense 
is incurred in the way of manure and labour. Although 
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spread out to dry, and then stored until sowing time. Before 
the time for thus clearing the ridges most, if not all, the Cole- 
worts will have been marketed ; therefore the surface-soil of 
the ridges is drawn into the alleys, and into these it is dug 
rather deeply. Immediately some of Cock's hardy green Cole- 
worts are planted, which are marketable by the end of 
February, after which the routine of ridge-making is pro- 
ceeded with. Plantations last in good bearing condition for 
six or seven years, after which time blanks occur, when 
it is considered more profitable to break them up than to keep 
them longer. When such is the case they are cut from during 
the last year of their existence as long as the result will pay 
for the trouble, and if it is thought that the roots will after- 
wards be of any use for forcing, they are permitted to occupy 
the land till November, when they are lifted for that purpose, 
but if too poor for that purpose they are uprooted at once ; 
the ground is levelled, manured and dug, and planted with 
Broccoli and Cabbage. The ordinary long saw-knife is the 
instrument used in cutting, and the men and women employed 
in market gardens are adepts as regards its use. They slip 
down the blade alongside of the shoot, and, with a peculiar 
twitch, sever the stalk from the crown without injuring it or 
the advancing shoots in the least The heads when cut are laid 
in heapson theridges, afterwards tobepacked in long Grass from 
the field, collected into baskets, and conveyed in a cart or barrow 
to the sheds, where they are washed, tied into bundles of 100 
(105), and are that night, or early the next morning, sent in 
large square hampers to market 

Previous to this, however, I should have stated that the heads 
are sorted into three sizes, the best being sold at the best 
prices, the second cheaper, and the third, for soup or fla- 
vouring, at a nominal rate. The yield of Asparagus per acre 
depends much upon the season, soil, and situation, and also 
the mode of culture. In some of the French Asparagus-growing 
fields from 300 lb. — or, in unfavourable years, still less — up 
to 1200 lb. per acre are obtained. According to quality, the 
produce is divided into first, second, and soup Asparagus, 
the first being worth, on an average, Is. to Is. 2d., the second 
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6cL to 8£d., and the third 3d. to 4d. per lb. In some cases, 
even in poor seasons, 40,000 lb. of prime quality, the produce 
of 125 acres, have been sold at Is. per lb. It thus realised, 
without taking second rate and soup Asparagus into account, over 
.£16 per acre. Although the first outlay in raising Asparagus 
is somewhat considerable, the cost of cultivation, &c, per acre, 
if the average of several years be taken, does not, it is esti- 
mated, exceed £25 ; and as the gross return amounts to 
between £35 and £50, in exceptionably favourable years 
reaching even to £120, the margin for profit is ample. 
English growers should, however, one would think, by inter- 
cropping, realise more profits than French cultivators, who 
allow their plants much more space, both between and in the 
rows. Nearly every market gardener has some particular kind 
<of Asparagus which he grows and likes best, but the one most 
grown is a variety cultivated by Mr. Dancer, of Chiswick. 
Mr. Harwood, of Colchester, a grower for Covent Garden 
Market, sows spring Onions all over his Asparagus ground the 
first year after planting, care being taken to remove all that 
come up too near the crowns of the Asparagus plant As 
soon as the Onions are gathered, a dressing of lime dust, soot, 
salt, or other manure, is applied to the beds, and covered over 
with a few inchss of soil from the alleys. Manure is always 
preferred to other dressings, as it enables the shoots to push 
easily through it the following season. The second year a 
row of Cucumbers is grown in each alley, which is previously 
well manured and dug. In March of the third year the beds are 
faced up, the quantity of soil being put on thick enough to 
allow of the stalks to be cut 7 in. long. Mr. Harwood, who 
has taken many prizes for Asparagus, cuts such stalks 10 in. 
long, and the following is the weight of some of the prize 
bundles, consisting of fifty heads each, in respective years : 
In 1872, one bundle weighed 71b. ; in 1873, l\ lb. ; in 1874, 
8 lb. 14 oz. ; in 1875, 8 lb. 2 oz. ; and in 1876, 100 heads 
weighed 15 \ lb. 

Peas. — Of all vegetables brought to Covent Garden Market 
none, perhaps, are more esteemed than early Peas, and to the 
grower they are, in good seasons, a remunerative crop. Nearly 
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all market gardeners near London grow them largely ; and 
although French Peas are sent to market early in May, and 
sold at cheaper rates than English growers could afford to- 
produce them, preference is always given to home-grown Peas, 
for which there is.always a good demand until about Septem- 
ber. After that time the ground is occupied by crops likely to 
pay better than late Peas. Until the end of October, how- 
ever, fine examples of the Ne Plus Ultra type may be obtained 
ready shelled in the market, the produce in many instances of 
the Surrey fields, Bedfordshire, Essex, and adjoining counties, 
from whence come the greater bulk of both early and mid- 
season Peas to Covent Garden. In making early sowings it is 
a practice with market gardeners to choose a fine day to break 
down the ridges (the ground being previously manured and 
cast into ridges), measure off the lines and draw drills in the 
forenoon, and to leave them open till the afternoon, so that the 
soil in them may dry a little, and become thereby warmer ; 
then to sow the seeds and cover all up before the evening. 
The drills vary from 2 ft to 3J ft apart, according to the 
vigour of the sorts which are to be sown. In the close lines, 
Lettuces or Spinach are used as inter-crops, but in the more 
distant ones Cauliflower is the crop usually planted. In many 
instances the first sowing of Peas is made in December on a 
warm border ; but, considering that they must be sown a little 
deeper than in January, and the risks to which the seeds are 
liable from mice, birds, insects, and damp, it is a much-disputed 
point among good growers whether the December sowing has 
any advantage over that made in January, many contending 
that the produce of the latter is quite as early as that of the 
former, and the crop less subject to risks. Different growers 
have a preference for different kinds ; but the early dwarf 
kinds are universally the most desired, on account of their 
quick returns, the small space they occupy, and because they 
require no stakes. Beck's Little Gem is much liked for an 
sarly crop, on account of its dwarf habit and good qualities. 
Other sorts highly esteemed by market gardeners are 
Early Frame, Croom's Dwarf, and Bishop's Dwarf. As a. 
xule, they are sown for a first crop in January, and invariably 
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on a dryish soil, and in as sheltered a place as possible, other 
sowings being made fortnightly in succession till April, or even 
till the 1st of July. William the First is a fine early Pea for 
market purposes. It is of about the same height and habit 
as Sangster's No. 1, and equal to it in earliness ; but the pods 
are larger, fuller, and greener. Multum in Parvo is also largely 
grown in many places as a market Pea with the best results,, 
coming in, as it does, quite as early as Sangster's No. 1, but. 
having larger pods, while the Peas are as delicious as Veitch's 
Perfection. It grows to a height of from 16 in. to 18 in., can 
be sown in rows 20 in. apart, wants no laying, and if cut 
by frost, as the early Peas often are, it will send up a pro- 
fuse second growth that will bear a heavy crop. Laxton's. 
Omega, on account of the deep green colour of its pods and 
Peas, is also a good market Pea. It is a dwarf Ne Plus Ultra, 
but hardier and as good a cropper ; the pods fill well, the 
Peas being still soft and juicy when the shells are full to 
bursting ; it is a fine dwarf late variety. 

Sticking Peas is seldom resorted to in market gardens, the 
haulm being allowed to lie on the ground. Gathering is a. 
matter well attended to, as the oftener the pods are picked 
when full the longer do the plants continue to bear. Most 
market gardeners save their own seed, and, indeed, some grow 
Peas for seed only; in this case the haulm is frequently 
shifted from one side of the row to the other, in order ta 
prevent the pods from rotting, from being destroyed by snails, 
and to expose them to the air and sun, and thus cause them 
all to ripen alike. When ripe the haulm is pulled up and 
dried, and taken indoors to be cleared of its seed during 
wet weather. When the Green Peas arrive in the market, 
which they do in half-bushel baskets, covered with Rhubarb, 
leaves fixed on the surface by means of Willows, and are- 
disposed of to various salesmen, women shell them in large 
quantities. All the Peas then, little and big, are sifted, the 
largest being kept separate, and all spotted or worm-eaten 
ones are picked from them ; they are kept in basins by them- 
selves, and sold at a higher rate than the others, which are in. 
their turn re-sifted and picked until three kinds and threa 
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prices of Peas are made. I have known some market gar- 
deners in the height of the season pay nearly £100 per week 
for gathering Peas. 

Bboad Beans. — These are not grown to any great extent 
in London market gardens, and although good supplies of 
them are brought to Covent Garden Market, they are the pro- 
duce of large fields in what are termed the home counties. A 
few London market growers produce them for the sake of con- 
venience of cropping, &c, but they are not considered remu- 
nerative when the cost of the labour incurred in cultivation, 
seed, picking, packing, and carting is considered. Where 
they are grown, however, dry and light soils in warm posi- 
tions are chosen for early sowings, which consist of the Early 
Mazagan. Sowings of this kind are made in January, and 
again in February, in rows 2J ft apart, running across or 
obliquely in the borders or quarters. Large sowings of the 
Longpod are made in the latter half of February and in 
March, in rows equally distant, as for Mazagans, but with less 
particularity as regards the way in which they run, the posi- 
tion of the quarter, or the quality of the soil which they 
occupy. The Broad Windsor, which forms the principal crop, 
is generally sown in March. The Green Broad Windsor is 
preferred by consumers ; therefore market gardeners generally 
grow this sort for the main crop. Beans are sometimes sown 
on ground occupied by Radishes, with the progress of 
which they interfere but little, as the Badishes are too small 
to injure the Beans, and they are sure to be removed before 
the Beans can be in any way injurious to them. Early Stone 
Turnips are not unfrequently sown between the rows of 
Beans, and such spaces are also sometimes occupied with Cos 
Lettuces, Cabbages, Cauliflowers, and Brussels Sprouts in 
every second row, Lettuce being in the intervening one. The 
Lettuces, being soon ready for market, are removed, and thus 
make a good clearance for a free circulation of air, and a 
passage from which the Beans off two rows can be easily 
gathered. Market gardeners, as a rule, do not save their own 
seeds of Beans, as they find it cheaper to buy them. When 
seeds are to be saved, the haulm must be allowed to occupy the 
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ground a few weeks longer than it otherwise would do, and 
thus the chance of cropping it with Savoys, late Sprouts, or 
Cauliflowers, Endive, and a few other similar crops is lost As 
soon, therefore, as the Beans have entirely yielded their crop 
the haulm is pulled up and carted to the manure heap. Some 
growers, however, grow Beans for seeding purposes, and in 
this case about one-half or two-thirds of the pods, consisting 
of the earliest-f Ormed, are picked off for marketing in a green 
or usable condition, the remainder being left to ripen. If all 
were left the seeds would not be so large, plump, or heavy as 
when the pods are thus thinned out When the Beans have 
become well matured, the haulm is pulled up and laid on its 
•side to dry for the remainder of the day, if fine ; it is then 
tied into bundles, dried thoroughly, brought home, and either 
thrashed at once, or kept under cover or in a thatched stack 
until a more convenient season for thrashing out the seed 
occurs. The ground cleared is then dug or ploughed or 
deeply worked without being manured, and a crop of Endive 
or white Cos Lettuce is planted thereon for use in October, or 
Savoys, Brussels Sprouts, Cauliflower, Broccoli, autumn 
Radishes, Leeks. The season when Broad Beans are in the 
market is comparatively but a short one, and although 
they usually find a ready sale, the London public do not 
•appreciate them in the same way as they do Peas, French 
Beans, or Scarlet Runners. 

French Beans. — When Peas and Broad Beans begin to 
get comparatively scarce these are always welcomed They 
always command a sale, provided they are good and fresh, and 
overstocking the market with them is almost a thing unknown ; 
but when large quantities of them are introduced prices are 
of course affected. Under any conditions, however, and all 
through the summer, a good crop of Beans is a profitable one, 
and where soil and situation are at all suitable, market 
growers cultivate French Beans in large quantities. The 
principal kinds grown are the Newington Wonder and Long- 
podded Negro, which, although old varieties, are reckoned to be 
the two best Their productive qualities are great, 
for when well attended to as regards timely picking of the 

L 
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pods, they continue fresh, vigorous, and fruitful for a long 
time, and their pods, as a rule, are less apt to turn tough and 
unusable with age than is the case with some varieties. The 
Black Belgian has also found its way into the market gardens ; 
it is a good, dwarf, early sort, much like the Negro, of which 
it is considered to be a variety. It is very useful for lata 
sowings and for early framework. Some growers prefer the-. 
Newington Wonder to all other sorts; it is a very prolific,, 
dwarf-growing kind. Other growers prefer the Negro, which, 
they grow in frames, for their earliest, main, and latest crops ; 
but most of them also grow the Newington Wonder. The 
Canadian Wonder or Bed Flageolet is a comparatively new 
kind, and one which will doubtless be grown largely for 
market. It is a robust grower, a good cropper, and its pods 
are as large as those of a Scarlet Runner and of good quality. 
Early crops of French Beans are grown in frames, such as 
have been cleared of Cauliflower and Lettuce plants; the 
mould in the frames is pointed over with a spade* and the 
Beans are sown in four rows under each light, and about 3 in. 
or 4 in. from seed to seed in the row when the soil is dry. 
The middle of March is the common time for sowing in 
frames, and then the sashes are kept close till the seeds 
have germinated, when they are tilted up a little at the back in 
favourable weather, but care is always taken to keep them 
close in the case of cold winds, and to cover them over with 
mats or litter in the event of frost As the plants advance 
they are treated more hardily, but judiciously, judging 
according to the weather. After the middle of May, when all 
fear of frost has passed, the sashes are entirely drawn off 
throughout the day, if fine, and replaced at night Whilst 
growing plenty of water is given them at the roots, and 
picking commences about the second or third week in June, 
or about three weeks sooner than the earliest border crops 
come into use. A few frames, too, are also frequently occu 
pied by French Beans sown thickly, for the purpose of trans- 
planting thence to the open ground, and to fill any blanks 
that may exist in the frames in which the sowings for fruiting 
therein have been made. 
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The first outdoor crop is usually transplanted from such 
frames, and the warmest possible position is selected for 
this purpose ; the time for so doing entirely depends on 
the state of the weather and nature of the ground. If the 
weather be fine, the soil moderately dry and light, and the 
position warm and sheltered, the plants are commonly trans- 
planted during the first fortnight of April, but if otherwise, 
they are delayed a little later. They are then lifted with as 
much earth adhering to their roots as possible, and are planted 
in little patches under hand-lights. The usual way is to draw 
lines 3 ft apart across the border, others 2£ ft asunder 
lengthways, and upon the middle of every little square thus 
marked place an ordinary hand-light, under which plant six 
or eight plants. If there be not sufficient hand-lights for the 
whole space to be planted, half-bushel vegetable baskets are 
inverted over the plants ; and, as they are so open to the wind, 
they are sometimes covered for a time with mats. As soon as 
the Beans have got a good hold of the soil and begun to 
grow, their protection is removed. Great care must be 
exercised with hand-light Beans, otherwise they are a 
deceptive crop, and sometimes die off altogether, especially 
when nursed too tenderly and changed too suddenly, if 
the ground be cold and wet, and their top covering insufficient 
Those grown in frames, and which come into bearing early in 
June, last in good picking condition for six weeks ; and those 
in warm borders begin to fruit in the last week of June or 
first week in July, and continue to yield a fair crop for nearly 
two months in a moderately moist season, if kept closely 
picked. The first main crop immediately follows the border 
ones, and, as a rule, lasts the longest Drought makes them 
short-lived sometimes, but in rich soils, and warm, moist 
seasons, the yield is so heavy that it is scarcely possible to 
pick them as quickly as they grow. Drought, too, induces red 
spider, with which large fields are sometimes completely over- 
run ; and although this pest is very prejudicial to the health 
and longevity of the crop, there is no remedy for it 

The valley of the Thames is unequalled as regards the growth 
of French Beans ; the soil is not liable to excessive drought, 
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and it is made light and rich by much working and heavy man- 
tilings. French Beans are gross feeders ; they require 
manurial substances of such a character as can be speedily 
turned to account ; therefore, land that was richly manured 
for the previous crop — such as for Celery — and which has after- 
wards again been liberally dressed with short manure, such as 
that from Mushroom beds or old Cucumber pits, suits them 
perfectly, The crop to succeed such as are grown under 
handlights is planted on a south border, in front of a wall 
or thick hedge if possible, which is dug over and lined off in 
cross-rows at 18 in. apart, drawing the lines in the form of 
seed-furrows with a hoe. Herein are planted Beans 5 in. 
asunder in the row ; they are earthed up in due time, and, if the 
weather be favourable, come into bearing three weeks after 
those grown in frames. Some growers erect barricades of 
mats in an upright position to stakes driven in the earth, and 
placed to the windward side of the borders ; and they also 
surround frames containing them, but not covered with sashes, 
with the same protection to ward off cold and frosty winds. 
Sowing begins out-of-doors during the first fortnight in April, 
just as the state of the weather and soil permits, and the 
warmest available position is selected for the purpose. If the 
ground be free from all other crops at the time of sowing, 
there is more need for a sheltered place than if it were 
cropped. In sowing, the lines are drawn at 2 ft, 2 J ft, and 
sometimes at 3 ft apart, and the seeds planted about 4 in. or 
5 in. asunder. The earliest crop is often sown in drills 
drawn between lines of Cauliflowers, Cabbages, or Lettuces. 
These crops, instead of being injurious to the French Beans 
when they appear aboveground, are simply beneficial to them, 
inasmuch as they protect them from cold winds until they 
have gained some strength and the weather becomes mild and 
warm, by which time the bulk of the Cauliflowers will have 
been removed for market Even then, however, the Beans do 
not get all the space to themselves, for no sooner is the earth 
cleared of the other crop, than it is loosened a little between 
every alternate line, and those spaces replanted with Lettuces 
or similar crops. Thus one space contains another catch crop 
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while the other is empty ; and by means of having this empty 
space to walk in, the women can pick two lines of Beans, one 
on either side of the empty alley, and never disturb the 
other crops in the alternate alleys. Should the French Beans 
have come up well, and be nearly ready for picking before the 
first occupants of the soil are entirely removed, the alleys are 
not cropped again until they become exhausted. The drills 
for sowing are drawn in the morning of a fine day and left 
until the afternoon, when seeds are sown and some 
earth drawn over them. The first main sowing is made 
on the open field about the second or third week in April, 
under the same circumstances as that already mentioned, or 
the field may have been previously planted out with Cos 
Lettuces in fines 12 in., 15 in., or 18 in. apart; between 
every two lines of these would be sown one of Beans. Along 
both sides of Asparagus ridges Beans also often find a place. 
Some growers sow late crops in rows 4 ft. apart, and plant 
two rows of Coleworts in every intervening alley. Before 
the seeds appear the soil immediately over the seeds is 
gone over and slightly loosened with an iron-toothed rake so 
as to permit of an easy egress of the seedlings. When sown 
in bare fields, even though Lettuces be planted amongst them, 
a little ridge of soil is frequently drawn to the north or wind- 
ward side of them as an additional protection from cold 
winds. Whilst the plants are growing they are rigidly 
attended to as regards keeping them clean and hoeing the soil, 
and when they reach 4 in. in height they are earthed up a little. 
The catch crops, too, are cleared away as soon as they are 
ready, in order to give the French Beans every oppor- 
tunity of a healthy development. Successful sowings are 
made every fortnight or three weeks, until the end of June, 
by some growers, but most of the. large growers sow their 
French Beans about the 8th and 20th of April, the first and 
last week in May, and the first week in July. The last sowing 
consists of the Negro, and just yields a good crop of 
young and fine pods before being destroyed by frost; 
whereas, were they sown a fortnight later, they 
would be apt to be nipped when coming into bloom* 
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Gathering is well attended to, for if full-grown pods bo 
allowed to remain too long on the plants the latter soon cease 
to bear. The Beans are gathered by women into baskets, 
which, when full, they carry on their heads to the ends of 
the rows, there to leave them to be carted home, where they 
are washed to remove the grit They are then packed into 
round half-bushel vegetable baskets, which are covered with 
Rhubarb leaves fastened down with withies, and piled one 
above another on the waggons that convey them to market 
three times a week. Most market gardeners save their own 
seeds, and a piece of the main sowing is generally selected 
for this purpose. The plants in the rows to be saved for 
seeds are first subjected to two or three pickings for market ; 
then they are left untouched until the Beans are fully ripe, 
when the plants are pulled up by the roots, tied into little 
bundles, and slung in pairs across a fence or rail to dry. 
Sometimes, too, the haulm is spread over sashes to dry, and, 
in the event of wet weather, is strewed under some spare 
sashes, where it gets well dried without receiving any of 
the rain ; it is sometimes spread out over a series of 
sashes resting on frames, and other sashes laid over it 
again, and tilted up at back and front, so as to permit of a 
free current of air, where the seeds dry readily. They are then 
housed, and during wintry weather are thrashed, cleaned, and 
stored in rough brown paper or canvas bags, or placed in 
drawers, or the corner of a loft, until sowing time arrives. 

Scarlet Runners* — These, on account of their taking up 
more room, are not so largely grown near London as the 
dwarf French Beans. Their yield is not so great in propor- 
tion to the ground occupied, and they are also, unless sup- 
ported by stakes, more difficult to gather. Around Wands- 
worth, and in some parts of Kent, within 20 miles of London, 
however, large fields are devoted to their culture. In some 
places stakes are used, but, as a rule, the points of the shoots 
are kept stopped, and the haulm is, allowed to rest on the 
ground. In some respects this latter practice is best, for the 
rows can be* placed close together, and, moreover, the haulm 
shades the ground and keeps the soil moist, a condition 
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essential to the growth of Scarlet Runners. A rich, light 
soil and an open situation is that usually chosen for them. 
Some plant a few rows in warm, sheltered places for early 
use, Z seeds of which are sown in a temporary frame £ 
April, and are transplanted from thence to the open ground 
as soon as the weather is warm enough to admit of it, but, 
as a rule, the seed is sown in drills in an open field about the 
first week in May. Ground previously occupied by Celery 
suits these Beans perfectly, the soil being deep, well worked, 
and rich. The seeds are sown in broad drills from 4 ft. to 
8 ft apart, according to whether the plants are 'to be staked 
or not. Two rows occupy each drill, and the plants when up 
are left from 4 in. to 6 in. apart each way, the thinnings being 
used to fill up gaps, should such occur. When the plants are 
fairly up a ridge of earth is drawn to each side of them to 
protect them in some measure from cutting winds and late 
frosts. When in full flower the points of the shoots are pinched 
off, an operation which causes the stem to branch . out and 
grow dwarf. In gathering, the Beans are first put into sieves, 
which are carried to the end of the rows to be packed in 
bushel baskets ; the latter are removed to the packing shed, 
where a little long Grass is placed over their tops, and kept in 
its place by means of Hazel rods ; they are then placed in waggons 
and sent to market Early in July Scarlet Runners appear 
in Covent Garden, and when that happens French Beans are 
not in so much demand as hitherto, the majority of vegetable 
consumers preferring Runners to French Beans. Some market 
gardeners sow successional crops for autumn use, but the bulk 
of the produce is brought to market in the end of July and 
throughout August. Their general culture is the same as that 
followed in the case of French Beans. 

The Cabbage — This is one of the most important of green 
vegetables, and although not considered by many so profitable 
as some others on account of its gross-feeding character, it 
comes into use when there is little else to send to market, and 
often realises high prices. In the spring of the year many 
acres of Cabbages may be seen about Wandsworth, Fulham, 
Ounnersbury, and, in fact, all round the suburbs of London. 
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The Cabbages sent to market in April, May, and June are- 
the produce of seed sown early in August, and the plants are put 
out in September or early in October. Succession crops are- 
sown in spring as soon as the weather is favourable. If sown 
too soon, as is sometimes done, the young leaves get injured 
by frosts, especially if these occur immediately after a period" 
of mild weather. 

The Enfield Market Cabbage is that which is principally used 
in the market gardens about London. It is one of the oldest 
in cultivation, and one of the best, and for this reason the 
growers generally save their own seed, and take great care 
that their plants of it are not crossed with other sorts. The 
sowing for the principal crop of this Cabbage is generally 
made between the end of July and the middle of August, on 
poor ground if possible, as in that case the plants come up 
stocky and hardy, and stand the winter well ; whereas, if made 
on rich ground, a soft rank growth is produced, which is 
much more easily injured. This sowing is, as a rule, made in 
4-ft-wide beds — a width found to be convenient for weeding 
and hoeing amongst the plants. When sufficiently strong to- 
be transplanted, they are planted on ground cleared of Onions 
or Potatoes, and a second batch is planted on land cleared 
of Celery, French Beans, or Vegetable Marrows. Every 
empty space, under fruit trees or elsewhere, is also planted 
with Cabbages. In planting, the ground is lined off into 
rows 30 in. apart, and in these the plants are put in 15 in. 
asunder. Between every two rows first planted another ia. 
now put in with less care, thus making the plants stand 15 in. 
apart each way. Early in spring every alternate line of 
plants, and also every other plant in the lines or rows left,, 
are lifted and sold as Coleworts. This allows the permanent 
crop plenty of room to come to maturity. With a view to 
subsequent plantations, which are made all through the winter 
wherever ground is vacant, the young plants in seed-beds 
are removed and pricked out into others a little further apart, 
in order to keep them in good condition for planting out 
as long as possible. In this way, indeed, many of the plants 
are kept till spring, when they are transplanted to succeed 
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those planted out in autumn, and to come in before the pro- 
duce of the spring sowings, made late in February or early in 
March, to furnish Cabbages from June to August The plants 
from this sowing are put out in rows 2 ft. or 2 \ ft apart, 
and in the intervening spaces are put lines of Lettuces, a 
a plant of which is also set between every Cabbage in the row. 
In May may be often noticed men busily engaged in tying up 
early Cabbages in the market gardens at Fulham and else- 
where. The operation is simple, just, in fact, that adopted in 
the case of Cos Lettuces. The succulent outer leaves are 
folded carefully around the heart or centre of the plant, and 
the whole is bound firmly with a withie or piece of bast 
There are several good reasons for this practice. The centre 
being protected from the weather, the Cabbages heart sooner 
than they otherwise would do, and they are more easily 
handled in gathering and packing for market. Early Cabbages, 
the leaves of which are so brittle, would lose half their value if 
some precaution of this kind were not taken to keep them from 
being broken by loading and unloading them. Red Cabbages 
are sown in March, and the plants are put out in rows from 
3£ ft to 4 ft. apart, and the plants stand about 3 ft asunder in 
the rows. As this crop stands until the heads are large and 
solid, a piece of rich land is devoted to it, and intercropped 
with Potatoes, ordinary Cabbages, Lettuces, French Beans, or 
other vegetables of that kind. The produce of the July 
sowing is generally considered better than that of spring. 

Coleworts. — These are Cabbages pulled for market when 
about half grown, and for supplying such, every spare corner 
in market gardens is planted. As soon as fruit bushes have 
been cleared of their crops rows of Coleworts are planted 
between them ; they are also planted under fruit trees, no 
matter how large the trees may be, and also between rows of 
Moss Roses. The space between Celery ridges is likewise 
generally planted with Coleworts, as is also that between 
Asparagus ridges, the edges of which, too, are often cropped 
with Coleworts. Between the rows of French and Runner 
Beans and late Savoys, the Colewort is also planted, and, in 
fact, like Lettuces, it is planted in every empty space wher& 
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there is a probability of its growing. Whole fields, too, are 
sometimes cropped with it, and are cleared in good time for 
winter Radishes. Cock's Hardy Green Colewort store re* 
sembles an ordinary Cabbage than the Rosette, which is 
grown largely for market, and, being hardier, is sown a month 
or six weeks later, so as to form a succession to that sort: A 
sowing of the Rosette is usually made in May in beds in an 
open piece of ground ; and, when up, the young plants are 
thinned with small hoes. The strongest plants are first 
selected for transplanting, and are put in chiefly as catch crops 
between other vegetables. For spring Coleworts, only the 
thinnings of the Fulham Cabbage are used. The Rosette is, 
perhaps, the greatest favourite in the market, its beautiful 
white heads, when bunched, having an attractive appearance ; 
but, as regards quality, nobody would eat the Rosette who 
could get Cock's Hardy Green — £«., if they were acquainted 
with the respective flavours of the two varieties. A kind 
called Blue Colewort is largely grown for a November crop, 
as earlier in the year it is apt to " bolt" Coleworts are tied 
in bunches, packed in waggons, and sold in this way in 
market 

Savoys. — These are not so much esteemed as Cabbages, 
but they are largely cultivated by some growers. The seed 
is sown in March, and the plants are put out under trees or 
in similar positions in the same way as Cabbages. The varie- 
ties grown are the Dwarf Green Curled, Early TJlm, and 
Drumhead. Sometimes they are used as Coleworts when 
half grown, in which case they are planted thickly among 
other crops in any vacant places in the same way as Cabbage 
Coleworts. During winter when greens are scarce Savoys are 
most in demand. They are very hardy, and are all the better 
for being subjected to frost, and for this reason they are a good 
winter crop. The refuse of the seed beds are sometimes 
planted out in August to supply Coleworts in winter and 
spring. 

Brussels Sprouts. — These are chiefly grown in market 
gardens as catch crops, under orchard trees, or between other 
vegetables. The seed is sown in April, and the plants, when 
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large enough, are put out wherever a vacant piece of ground 
occurs. Market gardeners prefer Brussels Sprouts with 
medium-sized stems to those of rank growth, as from these 
they get harder and better Sprouts, which realise the most 
money in the market In gathering Sprouts most market 
gardeners pull up the plants and cart them to the packing 
shed, where women divest the stalks of the Sprouts and pack 
them in £ bushel or bushel baskets, the largest and plumpest 
T>eing always put on the top. The Cabbage-like tops are 
packed separately in large baskets. Some growers, however, 
pick the Sprouts from the plants as they grow and leave them 
to supply another crop. Brussel Sprouts when in the seed 
bed are often attacked by small white-winged flies, which 
•congregate on the underside of the leaves and greatly 
injure the plants. In order to get rid of these, an old sack 
is nailed to two poles, about 6 in. being allowed to hang over 
one of the poles to act as a flapper. The sack, but not the 
flapper, is- then tarred all over, and two men, one each side 
the seed bed, walk quickly along with the sack directly over 
the plants. The flapper drags over the plants and disturbs the 
flies, which fly upwards and get stuck to the tar. This 
operation several times repeated gets rid of the majority of 
the insects. 

Broccoli. — This crop is grown by market gardeners near 
London chiefly under the shade of fruit trees, but in the 
valley of the Thames there are acres of Broccoli in open fields. 
The early supplies of Broccoli brought to themarket are 
produced in the west of England, where the climate is mild, 
and the heads produced there are infinitely superior, in size 
and quality to those grown nearer London. In mild seasons 
Broccoli is so good and plentiful as to be of little profit to 
the grower. In the winter of 1878 many never brought their 
produce to market at all, but made use ofit at home, so low 
were the prices offered for it in the market. In the market 
gardens about London, the Purple Sprouting, the Walcheren, 
Snow's Winter White, and Cock's Late White are the kinds 
chiefly grown. The first sowing is usually made during 
the month of April on beds of rich soil Sometimes, however, 
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the time of year when ground will he vacant to receive 
the plants materially influences the time of sowing, far it is 
an important matter to hare the young plants healthy and 
stocky at planting time. If sown so early as to have to be 
kept long in the seed-bed they become drawn, and conse- 
quently do not yield such good resuhs. Another sowing is. 
generally made in the middle of May; indeed, from this- 
sowing the principal winter crop is obtained, and more plants 
are raised than are required, so that all dubbed and 
weakly ones can be discarded at planting time. A sowing of 
sprouting Broccoli is made in the end of June or early in 
Jury, from which is obtained a supply of Sprouts in the 
following March and April, a time when they are in great 
demand. When the young Broccoli plants appear above- 
ground they are first hand-weeded, and afterwards thmn^d 
by means of narrow hoes. As soon as they are strong 
enough for transplanting they are planted in rows under fruit 
trees, or in some other shady situation, or in an open quarter,, 
as the case may be, When planted between rows of fruit 
bushes, two lines are inserted in the interrals between 
every two rows; but if two drills of Potatoes occupy this- 
space, then only one line of Broccoli is planted, and that 
between the two drills of Potatoes. Should the whole space 
under an orchard be planted with Potatoes, as soon as 
these are earthed up, Broccoli is planted between the rows 
without the soil being loosened. The Potatoes ripen before 
the Broccoli can injure them much, and when the Potatoes 
are removed the Broccoli has the whole space to itself. 
The trees lose their leaves in October ; therefore the Broc- 
coli, having the benefit of increased light, becomes invigorated, 
and during that month and November begins to afford a 
good supply of sprouts, which are not all gathered at once, 
even from the same plant, but at intervals as they become fit 
for use. The immense breadths of Broccoli grown in some of 
the market gardens render it almost a matter of impossi- 
bility to have all heeled in the same as we often see them in 
private gardens; yet it is very seldom they are injured by 
frost, and the fine white, firm heads that may be seen by 
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thousands in Covent Garden Market during the autumn are 
seldom surpassed, if even equalled, in private gardens. In 
the neighbourhood of Shepperton, in the Thames valley, may 
be seen breadths of Broccoli from 20 acres to 30 acres in 
extent, and from this place alone it is calculated that in the 
height of the season as many as 30,000 heads per week are 
sent to market In some parts of Kent Broccoli is grown to 
a large extent, one grower yearly planting over 200,000 
plants. 

Cauliflower. — With this it is hardly possible to over- 
stock the market It has the advantage over Broccoli in this 
particular, viz., that pickle merchants are always ready to 
buy up any quantity of Cauliflowers in summer, whilst for 
this purpose scarcely any Broccoli is used. In May, before 
Peas and Beans can be had at reasonable prices, good Cauli- 
flowers realise good profits to the grower. Early Cauliflowers 
are usually grown under handlights, or are protected by old 
baskets or small boughs of evergreen trees. To provide 
plants for this purpose, a sowing is made on a well sheltered 
piece of ground or a warm open quarter, in beds, in the 
second or third week of September. The young plants are 
allowed to remain in the seed-bed until the end of October, 
or even the middle of November. Should frosty weather 
set in whilst the plants are in the seed-beds, they are 
protected by mats supported on short stakes 18 in. above the 
.ground. Sometimes a stout plank is set on edge along 
the centres of the beds, and two rows of short stakes are put 
one on either side to support it, and over this are placed mats. 
When the weather becomes too severe for them to be thus 
protected, and when they require to be transplanted, they 
are taken up and planted in frames or under handlights. The 
frames are placed in a sheltered spot sloping to the south, and 
are filled to within 8 in. or 9 in. of the top with ordinary soil 
firmly trampled down with the feet ; over this better soil is 
sifted to a thickness of 3 in. or 4 in., and in this the Cauli- 
flowers are planted 3 in. or so apart In this position they 
remain until the February following and early part of March 
without any further care beyond that of closing the sashes to 
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exclude frosts, cold winds, hail, or rain, and tilting them np 
at front and back daring favourable weather, and on very 
fine days drawing them off entirely. Cold rains are very 
injurious to Cauliflowers, but a warm shower in February 
benefits them. Sometimes the plants grow so strongly that 
their leaves touch or press against the sashes ; when that 
happens the sashes are tilted up at front and back night and 
day with pieces of wood or brick, otherwise frost would 
injure such leaves as touch the glass. Dry sand, kept in a 
shed for the purpose, is scattered amongst the plants two or 
three times while they are in frames, in order to guard against 
damp, and such plants as show signs of "buttoning" are 
immediately pulled out to give the others more room. Where 
room is limited and the weather appears mild, young Cauli- 
flowers are often wintered in the beds where they are sown, 
or they are pricked off into raised beds of light soil not likely 
to be soaked with wet in winter. Here they are sometimes 
left unprotected, and at other times they are covered with 
hoops and mats. Continued dampness of soil and atmosphere 
is their worst enemy, as it induces growth so soft that it 
cannot withstand frost so well as that produced on high and 
dry ground Where handlights are employed, an open field 
or quarter is lined off into squares measuring about 6 ft 
each way. At every intersection nine Cauliflowers are planted 
in a sufficiently small space to be conveniently covered with 
cloches or handlights, which are immediately placed over 
them, and a little earth is drawn around the base of the lights 
so as to shut up all apertures. The empty spaces between 
the rows of handlights are planted with Cole worts. In spring 
these Coleworts are either thinned out, or entirely removed 
for market, and a crop of Cos Lettuces is planted in their 
place. As soon as the Cauliflowers have become established 
they are allowed abundance of air, and otherwise treated the 
same as those grown in frames. When the plants become too 
thick, they are all lifted from under the handlights and 
planted in open quarters or under other handlights. 

Market gardeners generally begin to cut from Cauliflower 
plants raised in this way some time in the month of May, 
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according to the mildness or otherwise of the season. The 
best growers seldom make many sowings of Cauliflowers ; one 
or two in autumn, and one or two in spring being the usual 
number. The first autumn sowing, as before stated, is made 
out of doors some time between the last week in August and 
the third week in September ; and the second one, in frames, 
in the last week of September or first week in October. From 
these two sowings Cauliflowers are obtained from the last 
week in April to the end of June. The first spring sowing, 
if the autumn one is a failure, is made in a frame in the last 
week of February or first week of March, or it may be made ' 
in the open border any time during the first fortnight of 
March ; from this sowing a crop is obtained from the middle 
of June till August or September. The third sowing is 
commonly made in beds, in some open quarter, between the 
middle of April and the first week in May, in order to furnish 
an autumn supply. Different market gardeners have different 
times for sowing Cauliflowers, but it is well understood that 
strong, grossly-grown plants do not stand the winter so well 
as medium-sized ones, and they are also more liable to 
" button." Moderate-sized plants are decidedly the best for 
mild winters, but in the event of very severe winters occur- 
ring, strong plants are the best Cauliflowers which have 
been wintered in frames or under handlights are often planted 
on ground cropped with Radishes before the latter crop is 
marketable, and by the time it is so, and cleared off, the 
Cauliflowers will have gained good strength, when the ground 
will be intercropped with Lettuces. In other instances, fields 
are marked off into beds 5 ft wide, with 1-ft alleys between 
them, and these beds are sown with round-leaved Spinach. 
As soon as this is done, three rows of Cauliflowers are planted 
along the beds. The latter outgrow the former, which, by 
continual picking for market, is kept in check until it is 
eventually exhausted, leaving the Cauliflowers masters of the 
field. The autumn crops obtained from spring sowings 
are thinned out a little in the seed-beds, and, when large enough 
for handling, are planted where they are to remain perma- 
nently. Should the weather be dry at planting time, a pint 
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of water; or a little mare, is zprrsL 3d -^ach. plant* and the 
.*>«iden joil is soon, jffcerwarria rresoened op by the hoe. thiiBy 
in some measure, preventing gvapointiaiL. Tan* CanTiffiiwera 
are nearly always inceancropped with, some other vegEfcahlev 
such as Lettoces. French. Beans. G*fery y Seagals, Jcc Some 
large zrowera, however; depart from diis rale, and save mm*!* 
labour: doe,, if intssczopning be practised, people: must be 
employed so keep down weeds by means <if the hoe : but 
when Caniitfowera alone >3ecnpy the zromxd horse-hoes can be 
freely worked among the rows. The Early T-ondnu is the 
variety used far the first crops by most Tnarfrpt jardenec ^. but 
some ase the WaLcheren for that purpose, lie Wakhereiw 
is die kind almost entirely otwi mr use afer Jxmev because 
it amfcra less from drought than any other sort* and is not 
liable to ■* button/ 7 Snowa Winter WhiQEj. an ftTEriTeut sor%. 
m, a* a role, regarded aa a Broccoli : nevertheless* it has fine 
white, solid heads,, and is largely srowu ta succeed the Wa£- 
cherHL,. being hardier than that jots. Snow's Whiter if sown 
together with the WaLcheren in April or May. makes a hue 
saeceassoa. to it, and comes in usefully tzEL January. Early 
Caulhfowws are always sent to market; but those produced 
in summer and gartnwiTi are disposed of to a large extent to 
pickle nerehanta. 

Sfcfacb- — During winter and spring Spinach, finds a ready 
sale; bat when other vegetables* sack as Beans and Peas 
come in, it is little thought o£ "Markrt gardeners seldom 
grow it aa a sommer crop, as it fa bote tt or runs to seed 
before many leaves bare been gathered from it, and in that 
case it is by no means a profitable crop. The round-leaved 
sort is that which is used for spring sowings, the first of 
which is made in February, a second about the 1st of March, 
and another sowing or two at an interval of three weeks or 
thereabouts, just as empty space and convenience permit 
The latest spring sowings are made on a damp, cool piece of 
ground, provided suck can be obtained, as, thus riraimstanced, 
better leaves are produced in hot weather than on dry and 
warm soils. In July, if the weather be moist, a sowing of 
the round-leaved variety is usually made on a spare piece of 
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ground for autumn use. Early in August a large sowing of 
the Prickly-seeded or Flanders is made broadcast on fields or 
in rows about 8 in. apart. Some growers prefer the Flanders 
on account of its large fleshy leaves and hardy constitution, 
and it sells in the market better than the Prickly sort By 
•sowing in the first and last week of August and the middle of 
September, a succession of Spinach from October till May is 
easily kept up. Although during winter but few leaves are 
produced, the earliest sowings yield freely before then, and 
the two latter abundantly in spring. Coleworts are frequently 
planted in a field of late Spinach, at 3 ft. or 4 ft apart. In 
damp winters a large proportion of the roots may die, but in 
ordinary winters they retain their vitality, and produce abun- 
dance of large fleshy leaves in spring. No care is taken with 
this crop from the time of sowing till gathering beyond 
hoeing and thinning once or twice. Spinach for market is 
packed firmly in round baskets, and also in hampers of any 
size convenient for handling. Spaces under fruit trees are 
also often covered with Spinach sown broadcast ; and as the 
trees are not furnished with leaves, they do not shade the 
plants. Open fields are also often sown with Spinach in 
beds, which are covered by throwing soil over them from the 
alleys ; on these beds Cauliflowers are also planted, at the 
usual distances apart. By the time the Spinach has come 
well up the Cauliflowers will have become well established, so 
that the Spinach, which as soon as ready is removed for 
market, does not injure the Cauliflowers much. When the 
Spinach is removed, the Cauliflowers are permitted to have 
all the space ; consequently the ground is gone over, hoed, 
and allowed to rest for a few days, when some soil is drawn 
to the Cauliflower plants. 

Vegetable Marrows. — The abundance of Vegetable 
Marrows to be seen in Coven t Garden end the streets of 
London during summer and autumn gives some idea of the 
-extent to which they are grown in market gardens. Although 
they are often sold at a cheap rate, yet the productiveness of the 
Vegetable Marrow renders it, in good seasons, one of the most 
profitable of crops. The jam and marmalade manufacturers 

M 
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use large quantities of Vegetable Marrows, and private? 
individuals often turn them to a similar account. When 
well made, Vegetable Marrow jam is wholesome, and much 
better than some of the questionable jams which one often sees 
sold in the poorer shops. Early in March hotbeds are erected 
for producing Vegetable Marrows, the seed of which is either 
sown thickly in pots or pans of common soil plunged in the 
beds, or sown broadcast on a bed with a few inches deep of soil 
placed over the fermenting material As soon as the plants- 
show two rough leaves they are pricked into other beds or 
into pots. The usual method is to prepare a series of frames 
set on slightly heated hotbeds ; on the surface of these place 
a few inches deep of soil, into which plunge 6-in. pots, filled 
with common garden mould to the brims, as thickly as they 
can be stowed together. Into each of these pots two Marrow 
plants are dibbled, and here they remain till planting time, 
hardening them off by gradual but increased exposure in fine 
weather. The first plantation is made ont-of-doors during 
April, but the plants make little progress until the end of the 
month. When ridge culture is practised the ground is marked 
off in lines for them about 10 ft. apart, and each plant is about 
6 ft. or 8 ft. asunder in the row. Where each is to be 
planted, a hole about 20 in. deep and 2 ft. or 2J ft. wide is 
dug and filled with fermenting manure, which is covered over 
with the soil that has been thrown out in the excavation. Here 
the plants are planted, the contents of one pot being put in 
every ridge, and covered over with handlights or large cloches. 
A little earth ts at first drawn around the base of the lights, 
so as to keep all close and free from cold currents of wind ; 
and, in the event of frosty or cold windy weather setting in, 
mats or litter are also placed around and over the lights. 
Excited by the heat from the fermenting manure beneath 
them, and protected from cold overhead, they are almost as 
snug as in a hotbed, and, consequently, they soon take to 
their new quarters, form fresh roots, and begin to grow. 
When this is the case, the lights are tilted up a little on the 
south side, by means of half-bricks or small flower-pots, during 
favourable opportunities, but shut up at night When growth* 
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however, begins to make rapid progress, the lights are left 
a little tilted up at night, so as not to injure the shoots that 
are pushing forward, and require more room than is afforded 
under their little glasshouses, until finally the lights are en- 
tirely removed, which will probably be in the latter half of 
May. From this plantation fruit is generally cut in the first 
or second week in June, depending on the warmth of the 
season. Large growers have generally from four to six plan- 
tations of Marrows, each succeeding the other by a fortnight, 
so that the last planting is made late in June. Mid-season crops 
are planted on ground just cleared of Radishes. If the 
Radishes be not cleared at the time of planting, the Marrows _ 
are planted in every alternate alley between the beds, thus 
permitting the Radish crops to be removed at convenience. 
For the later crops, ground occupied by spring Spinach, 
Radishes, autumn-sown Onions, Cabbages, or Cauliflowers, 
forms a good medium. The space between the rows is not 
lost during the minority of the Marrows, but is cropped to 
within 2 ft of them with Lettuces, in addition to which there 
are generally three or four lines of Cabbages or Cauliflowers 
planted along the centre of the space. Turnips also some- 
times form the inter crop. 

During the early stages of growth, if the weather be dry, 
little basins of earth are drawn round the plants to form a 
hole for the retention of water, of which they get a good » 
supply until their foliage covers the ground. The plants 
begin to fruit when the vines are 3 ft or so in length, and 
continue growing and fruiting until frost, drought, or mildew 
renders them useless. In a dull rainy season, provided it be 
warm, they thrive apace and fruit heavily ; but in a hot and 
dry one they are short-lived and less profitable. When they 
are growing pieces of stone or brick are sometimes placed on the 
advancing vines as they are pegged to the ground, to cause 
them to root at the joints and thus afford themselves increased 
means of support. No care is, however, taken of them as 
regards thinning the overcrowded vines ; but sometimes the 
growers mulch the ground with litter, which not only enriches 
it, but preserves its moisture, prevents to some extent 
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evaporation, and keeps the fruit clean from grit As soon as the 
plants begin to bear, every fruit is gathered when it attains a 
marketable size, for if left too long, they render the plant 
less fruitful. They are gathered three times a week, the 
gatherers being supplied with fruit-collecting baskets, a stick, 
and a knife. With a stick they turn aside the leaves of the 
plants in search of the Marrows, and they are thus enabled to 
go over the ground quickly. When each gatherer has filled a 
basket, it is carried to the outside of the plantation and 
emptied into a heap, or into large baskets, or a waggon sta- 
tioned there to receive them. The trampling the Marrows 
undergo in the process of gathering does not seem to injure 
them much. In August some good fruits are selected and 
marked by inserting an upright peg alongside of each, and 
these are allowed to remain untouched till ripe, when they are 
cut and placed within frames or in exposed situations before 
the sun, so as to become thoroughly ripened. They are after- 
wards placed in a corner in some of the sheds, to await a 
convenient season for extracting and washing the seeds. 
After the middle of September Vegetable Marrows are com- 
monly useless, and the demand for them diminishes ; conse- 
quently, they are not after that time worth the ground they 
occupy. Sometimes they are cleared off the ground at once, 
and at other times they are left until frost completely kills 
them ; but in all cases the haulm is raked off and carted to 
the manure heap before manuring or digging the ground, 
which is usually planted at once with Coleworts. Custard 
Marrows are grown out-of-doors on the same system as early 
Vegetable Marrows; but as they are weaker growers than 
the latter, they are only planted about 8 ft by 6 ft apart 
The ground is also, as a rule, mulched all over, and in the 
event of dry weather they get occasional good waterings. 
The marketable value of Vegetable Marrows varies ; sometimes 
they are not very profitable, but at other times they are highly 
remunerative, much depending on the scarcity or abundance 
of Peas, French Beans, Cauliflowers, <fca The chief variety 
grown is the old Cream Marrow, which is of first-rate flavour, 
hardy, and a prodigious cropper. 
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Seakale. — This is extensively grown in the neighbourhood 
of London, and is considered' a much more profitable crop 
than Asparagus. The demand for it is, however, not so great 
as that for Asparagus. There are few people who do not 
like Asparagus, green Peas, and new Potatoes, but there are 
a great many who do not like Seakale. Large quantities of 
it are, however, sold in Covent Garden between the beginning 
of December and the end of March. This is proved by the 
immense breadths of land devoted to its culture, and the 
long trenches in which it is forced to be seen in the Fulham 
Fields and elsewhere. Market gardeners grow Seakale on a 
different system from that usually practised in private 
gardens ; indeed, if they were not to do so, the crop would 
be a far less profitable one than it is. Seakale is a crop easy 
to cultivate and free from disease and insect pests ; it gives 
little trouble, and is highly remunerative. Growers in the 
Fulham Fields, the Chiswick and Barnes Thames level, the 
Deptford and Woolwich neighbourhoods, and, in fact, for 
many miles round the metropolis, pay much attention to it, 
and consider it one of their best vegetable crops. 

Some growers raise Seakale plants from seed, but the 
majority propagate them from root-cuttings. It is, however, 
advisable once in every few years to raise plants from seed in 
order to infuse fresh vigour into the stock. For seed sowing, 
a piece of ground is selected in March and deeply dug or 
trenched; no manure is applied if the ground had been 
liberally treated in that respect for the previous crop ; 4-f t. 
wide beds, with 1-ft. alleys between them, are then formed, 
and on these the seed is sown rather thickly and covered with 
soil from the alleys or by raking them in. The seedlings 
are left unthinned and unmoved during the succeeding sum- 
mer and winter, no care being paid to them whatever beyond 
weeding. When the plants are twelve months old from the 
time of sowing, they are lifted, and all roots, except the 
main ones attached to the crown, are cut off. The main roots 
are also cut to 4 in. long. These are then planted permanently 
with a dibble in good soil. The objection to seedlings, how- 
ever, is that they occupy the ground for one entire year with- 
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out yielding any return, and also that during the second 
summer they are sometimes liable to produce a profusion of 
small crowns ; and, unless these are reduced, the plants form 
but weakly subjects for forcing. The reason why the seed- 
lings are not thinned and planted out the first season is because 
if so treated the majority of the plants " bolt " during the 
summer, and at lifting time the roots are weak, and therefore 
are both troublesome and unprofitable. 

The best way, therefore, of increasing Seakale is from the 
trimmings or cuttings of the fleshy roots cut away from the 
plants when they are lifted for forcing. These thongs or 
roots, when removed, are thrown into a heap in a shed, there 
to remain until all the plantations that are to be lifted for 
forcing have been dug up and trimmed. The best of the 
trimmings are then selected, cut up into pieces about 4 in. 
long, and laid in a heap by themselves, and the remainder 
thrown aVay. In January beds are prepared for the cuttings, 
about 4 ft in width, any length, and raised 6 in. higher than 
the surrounding level, to keep the Seakale roots healthy and 
free from damp. The cuttings are laid thickly on the surface 
of the bed and covered with soiL At planting time, which. 
is in March, the beds are uncovered, when the roots will 
have formed several eyes, all of which are rubbed off, 
excepting the strongest top one. Some growers do not cut 
the roots until planting time, but lay them on the beds as 
selected from the shed. In March, when the beds are un- 
covered, they select the best eye, then cut the roots at the' 
required length below it, and rub off all other eyes, as in the 
previous case. The Seakale cuttings, being thus prepared for 
planting, are inserted with iron-shod dibbles into ground 
which was well manured and deeply dug or trenched in winter, 
levelled in February, and lines drawn along it 3 ft apart and 
planted with Cauliflowers, keeping them at the same distance 
asunder in the rows. Between the lines of Cauliflowers, 
other lines are drawn precisely in the middle, and in them 
are planted white or green Paris Cos Lettuces 18 in. apart. 
In the rows occupied by the Cauliflowers, too, Lettuce plants 
are inserted alternately. A Seakale plant is now placed 
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alternate with the Lettuces and Cauliflowers, but in the same 
lines. The Lettuces are first ready for market, and are 
removed before they injure the Cauliflowers. By the end of 
June all of the latter crop is also marketed, leaving the 
Seakale, which by this time will be coming up strongly, in 
sole possession of the soiL Some growers plant Seakale sets 
15 in. by 18 in. apart amongst spring Cabbages, which are all 
removed before they can materially injure the Seakale. Others 
plant them between Asparagus ridges ; but in this case they 
must all be lifted at the end of the first season, as is also the 
oase when they are planted between fruit bushes and Moss 
Roses. Some market gardeners who grow roots for sale plant 
their sets at 18 in. apart each way, and never intercrop the 
ground amongst them, but take great care of them; and, 
under such management, they get finer roots than those pro- 
duced among other crops. No care is necessary among Sea- 
kale plantations throughout the summer and autumn beyond 
frequently hoeing the surface soil, cutting away all flower- 
spikes, and rubbing off all small shoots that may chance to 
spring around the main one. 

When forcing-time arrives, if the field is to be kept to yield 
what is termed " natural" Kale, i.e., without being forced in 
any way, every third row of roots is lifted as required for 
forcing, and thus the rows are left in pairs with a space of 
3 ft between them. The surface of the soil is then raked 
clean, and from this wide space the rows are earthed over to 
the depth of 6 in. to prevent the frost penetrating the ground 
amongst the crowns and thus rendering it cold and late. The 
Kale begins to push about the second week in March, and, 
according to the position of the field and nature of the soil 
and weather, a supply may be gleaned therefrom till the end 
of April As soon as the point of a shoot of Kale is dis- 
cerned above the ridge the head is fit for cutting. For early 
forcing, the very best crowns, and such as the leaves die away 
from earliest, are selected and trimmed, so that 4 in. or 5 in. 
of the main stem, with the crown on the top, only remain. 
These are then placed closely together in an upright position 
in a hotbed prepared for starting them in, which, in the case 
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of the earliest batch, consists of a manure-bed covered with 
frames and sashes, and a few inches deep of soil levelled 
within the frames for planting the roots amongst A heat of 
65° or 70° is kept up inside the frames, if possible, by apply- 
ing hot linings of manure and by placing litter or mats on 
the surface over the glass, which latter also keeps all dark 
and blanches the Kale. Seakale growers try to have a good 
cutting on Lord Mayor's Day ; but this is considered too- 
early for regular forcing. 

Forcing commences in earnest about the first fortnight 
in November, and large trenches or beds, on which 
Cucumbers were grown during the summer, are cleared 
out and re-filled with hot manure, over which 8 in. 
of soil is placed, and therein the Seakale is planted thickly 
in lines across the bed, which are about 5 in. apart, and about 
the same space of a margin is left empty on each side. 
Amongst the roots, and all round the beds, rows of stakes are: 
inserted, 18 in. of their length being left above the soil 
Some 6 in. or 7 in. deep of short litter is then strewed over 
the whole surface of the beds, which are then covered over 
with mats supported on the ends of the stakes. Hoops and 
mats are often used instead of stakes. In about three or four 
weeks after the beds are made up, cutting begins, when it is. 
necessary to uncover the beds as the operation proceeds,, 
drawing the short litter off the crowns to get at them, and 
replacing it as speedily as possible, as all the crowns are not 
fit to cut at the same tim3. Beds for later crops are prepared 
on a well-sheltered plot of ground as near home and the manure- 
heap as possible. The ground is marked off into spaces, 
either 4 ft or 5 ft. wide, with alleys 2 ft wide between them. 
These spaces are used as beds, over which the soil from the 
alleys is placed, after finely breaking it, until the alleys are 
20 in. deep. The Seakale crowns are then all lined into these 
beds as described in the case of earlier beds, and thus the 
beds are left uncovered until they are required for forcing ; 
but, as a rule, two or more of them are always being forced,, 
and others started to succeed them. As these beds have no 
bottom-heat, it is not necessary that they must be immediately 
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covered, as in that case they, being incited at the bottom, 
would grow, no matter whether their crowns are cared for or 
not ; but, in this instance, having no exciting agent, and being 
in a dormant state, they await the cultivator's convenience. 
In forcing them, the alleys between the beds are firmly filled 
with fermenting manure, and, the beds being covered as 
formerly stated, with short litter and mats supported on the 
upright stakes, all is finished. The Kale takes a longer time 
to push into growth by this means than when forced on a 
manure-bed, and it does not come quite so regularly. This 
method, however, has the advantage of less trouble and risk, 
and great convenience in keeping up a supply until it can be 
produced from the open-air beds, after which the forced roots 
are removed to a heap by themselves, or to the piggery, where 
their vitality is sure to be destroyed. If conveyed to a field 
at once, with the manure which formed the beds, and dug in, 
they would grow again, and prove a future annoyance. The 
manure being forked out from between the alleys, the soil is 
levelled, and the piece of ground will then be ready for 
digging over for French Beans, Cauliflowers, or Tomatoes. 

Both forced and natural Kale are cut three days a week, for 
which purpose is used a small tool with a handle about 1| ft 
long, bent at the neck, and with a blade about 2 in. wide by 
3 in. long. This is a handy instrument, and well adapted for 
its purpose, as it can be so deftly employed for cutting the 
Kale with a small piece of the root-stock adhering to it 
When the day's cutting is over, the Kale is washed, tied in 
bundles of a dozen heads, placed on its ends in punnets, 
and again packed into baskets, which are piled on waggons 
and sent to market After all out-door Kale is cut, the ridges 
are levelled down, and the spaces between the rows cropped 
with white Cos Lettuces. Immediately the Seakale begins 
to grow numerous crowns are produced ; but these are all 
reduced to two, or at most three, of the strongest, and in this 
respect, in removing their flower-spikes, and in keeping the 
soil about them loose and clean, they are well attended to 
afterwards. These old roots are the principal ones used for 
early forcing next year. 
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Rhubarb. — This is an important crop, and the quantities 
of it sold in spring are enormous. Waggon-loads of it are 
sometimes sold at very cheap rates, but at other times good 
prices have been obtained for it Early Rhubarb is especially- 
acceptable, coming in, as it does, when Apples have become 
scarce and dear. Rhubarb forcing in market gardens is very 
simple, and is done in hotbeds covered with hoops and mata 
In making young plantations, the sets are sometimes planted 
about 18 in. apart each way; and, at forcing-time, every 
other row, and the alternate plants in the row left, are lifted 
for forcing; old plantations, too, are cleared entirely for 
forcing. The leaves will be decayed enough to be raked off 
by the middle of October, by which time the first portion is 
usually lifted for forcing. For this purpose trenches are cast 
out, about 4 ft. wide and 2 ft deep, and filled with fermenting 
manure. Over this a thin layer of common soil is placed, 
and in it the crowns, after being trimmed of some of their 
rougher roots, are planted. Over the crowns some loose litter 
is strewed and then the beds are hooped over and covered 
with mats, over which another layer of straw or litter is 
placed during winter. In the outside covering, apertures are 
made at gathering time, and closed again when done. In 
February, if the weather be mild, the hoops and mats are 
commonly dispensed with. In some gardens excellent Rhu- 
barb is produced in pits, with some heating material under- 
neath, and some loose straw merely shaken loosely over the 
roots. Mr. Yeldham, of Hammersmith, forces Rhubarb in 
large quantities in his fruit houses; the roots are packed 
closely together on the floors, a little leaf-mould or other soil 
is cast over them, and they are afterwards covered with mats, 
which remain on them until the stalks are fit to gather. 
Rhubarb forced in this way is not so good in colour as that 
produced in darker places, and which we see in the markets 
early in the season ; but it is greatly superior to it in flavour, 
and meets with a ready sale. 

Whole fields in Surrey are devoted to Rhubarb culture, 
but the bulk of it from London market gardens is 
grown under fruit trees, positions in which it grows 
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welL In spring, when the produce is most wanted, the 
trees are leafless, and therefore they do not shade it 
much, but afford slight protection, and the produce comes 
naturally fit for use about a week sooner than from the open 
field. The soil for growing Ehubarb is a deep, rich, and 
moderately moist one ; exposed positions decidedly pro- 
duce the finest Ehubarb, but under fruit trees this crop 
grows almost as well as anything else that could be planted ; 
therefore, in order to economise this space, few crops probably 
pay better. The varieties grown consist chiefly of the Early 
Albert, Myatt's Linnaaus, Myatt's Victoria, Eed Champagne, 
and Johnson's St. Martin. Eed Champagne is much sought 
after in the market on account of its fine red stalks ; and, 
when forced, its colour is brighter and more imposing than 
that of other sorts. In making permanent plantations, divi- 
sions of the old stools are used, and they are planted in 
rows 2\ ft or 3 ft. apart, and from 2 ft. to 2 \ ft asunder in 
the rows. No leaves are cut away from them the first year, 
but the space between the lines is planted with Lettuees or 
CJoleworts. During the second season many stalks are not 
cut, but in the third year a fair crop is realised. As soon as 
time can be spared in winter, and before the leaves begin to 
grow, the ground between the rows is dug over roughly, and 
a large forkful of rank litter placed over each crown. It 
would be difficult to take the litter into the plantation on a 
wheelbarrow, owing to the softness of the newly-dug soil ; 
therefore the workmen carry it in baskets. As a rule, people 
are employed to fill vegetable baskets, others to carry them 
on their heads, and a few more to empty their contents over 
the crowns of the plants. Under the litter the stalks come 
up clean, tender, and crisp— very much more so than if none 
were used. The leaf-stalks are pulled for market as long as 
there is a demand for them ; and even in late summer large 
waggon loads are often disposed of to jam manufacturers. 
In bunching the Ehubarb for market, a piece of board, padded 
with a piece of an old bag, is nailed to the bench in the packing 
shed, and into it four nails or pegs are driven, two withies 
being laid crossways for tying. The finest stalks are placed 
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in the bottom, the top and ends being alternate, and over 
them some small ones, making up the outside again with large 
stalks, so that the small ones are entirely hidden. These 
bundles are then packed on waggons and taken to market 
during the night, and in the morntog are sold to the dealer* 
either by auction or otherwise. 

Cucumbers. — Of these thousands are sold in the London 
markets nearly every week in the year. As an indoor crop 
either in winter or summer under favourable circumstances, 
Cucumbers rank amongst the most profitable, and as an out- 
door crop in warm localities or in temporary frames, Cucum- 
bers yield good returns, and there is never too many of them, 
for what cannot be sold in the market are speedily bought up 
by pickle merchants. 

Cucumbers in Houses. — One of the most extensive growers 
of Cucumbers in houses is a market gardener at Potter's Bar, 
who has many houses devoted to their culture, and the quan- 
tities cut every year for market are almost incredible. In one 
year over 25,000 Cucumbers were sent from this place to 
London, which represented some £500. They are principally 
grown in low span-roofed houses, with 3-ft. beds on each side, 
and in some cases a bed in the centre is devoted to Melons, 
the Cucumber plants at the sides being kept sufficiently within 
bounds not to injure the Melons by their shade. The Cucum- 
ber seeds are sown in the autumn, from which strong plants 
are obtained to furnish the winter supply ; these are planted 
in loam and manure, and continue in bearing until spring, 
when they are succeeded by others planted out later in the 
season. During the summer Cucumbers are not grown here 
to any great extent, as, owing to such large quantities of out- 
door or frame-grown ones coining from all the market gardens 
round London, house room is too valuable to be occupied by 
them. Cucumber-growing in market gardens is carried on on 
a system very different from that practised in private gardens. 
Where market growers spend 20s. in fuel and other matters 
connected with Cucumber growing, a private cultivator, as a 
rule, spends 30s., and where the latter cuts one Cucumber from 
a plant the former cut six. 
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One of the best examples of Cucumber-growing with which 
I have met, considering the primitive character of the houses 
and other means at command, was in Mr. Wells' garden, near 
Barnet, a place somewhat low-lying and otherwise by no 
means favourable for such a crop ; indeed, Mr. Wells informed 
me that his out-door fruit trees, of which he has some remark- 
ably healthy specimens, have never yielded him any fruit 
worthy of mention for many years, and in the spring of 1877 
when I visited his place, the blossoms of Apples, Pears, Plums, 
Strawberries, and other outdoor crops were completely ruined 
by frost, while scarcely a mile off the blossoms of fruit trees 
in other gardens were uninjured. But it is Mr. Wells' indoor 
■department with which we are now most concerned, and cer- 
tainly when we take into consideration the character of the 
glass structures as well as their exterior arrangements, the 
results obtained from them are truly astonishing. There are 
in all about a dozen glass houses, chiefly span- roofed, and most 
of them are devoted to Cucumbers. These houses are each 
about 100 ft. in length, and are sunk to a depth of 3 ft. or 
4 ft. A pathway runs through the centre of them, and on 
either side are beds about 3 ft. wide in which the plants are 
grown. In some cases these houses are placed side by side, 
and instead of having partition walls the roofs of the houses 
adjoining are supported on brick piers built from 5 ft to 6 ft 
apart, a plan which admits of a free circulation of air, and at 
the same time economises heat ; indeed, to free circulation is 
no doubt, to a great extent, due the marvellous results ob- 
tained, for there is no other apparent cause why Cucumbers 
should thrive and bear better here than they do in other 
places, but such is the fact The heating apparatus is by no 
means elaborate ; indeed, one would almost imagine there was 
too little piping to keep early Cucumbers at a proper tempera- 
ture. The only variety grown here is the Babley, a short- 
fruited, prolific kind, which meets with a ready sale in the 
market on account of its excellent flavour, and owing to its 
being but small the fruit can be sold at a cheaper rate than 
if it were larger, a matter of no small importance in the case 
of early Cucumbers, for Mr. Wells informed me that where 
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he could grow one good fruit of Telegraph — a variety which 
he formerly grew to a large extent, and which he still con- 
siders the best variety in cultivation for private establishments- 
— he can grow two at least of the Kabley, and he finds no- 
difficulty in disposing of them ; whereas, when he grew Tele- 
graph he had often to sell it at an unremunerative price. All 
Cucumber plants here are raised from seeds saved on the place ;. 
a little house is provided in a sheltered situation for raising, 
them ; the seeds are sown in small pots plunged in beds of 
Cocoa-nut fibre, and when up the plants are potted into 4-in. 
pots, out of which they are transferred, when ready, to the- 
beds. The first sowing takes place early in December, and 
the first house is planted early in January ; five weeks after- 
wards the plants are sufficiently advanced to bear a moderate 
crop. Soon after this two, or perhaps three, more houses are 
planted to succeed the first, and when the plants in the 
latter begin to bear fruit those in the first house are pruned 
and allowed a few weeks rest, in order to enable them to 
bear large crops when Cucumbers are most in request The 
remaining four houses are planted all at one time, and the 
plants in them continue to bear enormous crops until Sep- 
tember or October, after which time they are done away 
with, and the houses are devoted to other purposes. The? 
earliest houses are furnished with six rows of 3-in. piping, 
one row being placed on each side of the house, and a double 
row along the beds on each side of the pathway, the later 
houses having simply a flow and return pipe running all 
round them. The soil used here for Cucumber growing is- 
such as is obtained from the garden outside, mixed with a 
quantity of half-rotted stable manure, and after it has been 
used one year it is returned to the garden whence it came, 
and being considerably enriched the whole garden in time 
becomes improved. Bottom-heat is never used here even in 
the case of early houses. The beds in which the Cucumbers 
are planted consist of stiff clay to within 1 ft. of the top of 
the wall which surrounds the beds. Above the clay is placed % 
a ridge of soil 8 in. or 9 in. in depth, and into this the- 
plants are put 2 ft apart ; occasional mulchings of manure are- 
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given when the roots appear on the surface, and abundance 
of tepid water is at all times applied to the soil The plants 
are in all cases trained up wire trellises fixed about 1 ft. from 
the glass, the main shoots being led upwards until the points 
are within 1 ft. of the middle rafter directly over the path- 
way, when they are stopped, an operation which causes them 
to break strongly at every joint. After this stopping is 
practised regularly in order to ensure as large a crop as pos- 
sible, each shoot being pinched off at one joint beyond the 
fruit. The labour involved in stopping, tying, and regulating 
the shoots during the summer when all the houses are in full 
bearing, is very great, as all those who know the time which 
it takes to keep one small house in order will quite under- 
stand, and on an average, from this place alone, 30,000 Cu- 
cumbers are cut yearly for market. During the spring the 
houses not occupied by Cucumbers are filled with Straw- 
berries. 

In another garden near London, of no great extent, mar- 
vellous results are also obtained in the way of Cucumber 
culture. The houses In this case are furnished with troughs 
made of rough boards about 10 in. deep and 3 ft wide. 
Into these troughs soil, consisting of loam, road-grit, and 
horse-manure, is placed, leaving plenty of room for top- 
dressings. This plan answers perfectly, as slight dressings, 
frequently applied, maintain health without over-stimulating. 
The point most noticeable is the small modicum of soil 
allowed for the plants to grow in. They stand about 2 ft 
apart ; they are grown with straight stems about 12 in. or 
18 in. long, and are trained on temporary trellises 1 ft 
from the glass, which is evidently not far enough, as both 
cold and sunshine affect them at that distance. The heat is 
supplied by means of flues — that is, 9-in. socket pipes put 
together with cement do duty as brick-flues. A row of 
these pipes is carried under the middle of the troughs. In 
excavating the path, the earth at the sides is left ; on the top of 
this runs the pipe-flue, almost close to the bottom of the troughs 
in which the plants grow. This flue is the only source of 
heat ; in severe weather straw mats are put on, and are found 
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to be of great service. The cubical contents of one of these 
structures is very little ; and, limited as the surface is, it can 
readily be covered up to economise the heat needed inside. 
The plants for bearing all spring and summer are put out in 
the early part of winter ; the object being to have plenty 
when the demand is good. The quantity of fruits produced 
in these small houses is something marvellous. They are cut 
three times a week, and supplied direct to the consumers — 
only the rough ones are sent to the market for what they will 
bring. The sort which this grower prefers above all others is 
Sutton's Perfection. 

Cucumbers in Pits and Frames. — During summer the 
long ranges of pits and frames in market gardens devoted in 
winter to the protection of tender culinary plants are applied 
to Cucumber culture, and from these are cut thousands of 
fruits weekly. Indeed, few frame crops pay better than 
Cucumbers where they succeed well, and therefore every frame 
that can possibly be spared is planted with them. One 
grower at Fulham has a field of frame-ground, containing 
many ranges of frames with from 800 to 1000 ordinary sashes, 
in summer entirely devoted to Cucumbers. From this field 
are sent to market weekly during the summer from 200 to 220 
dozen fruits. The Telegraph, and varieties of it, are much 
grown in frames; so is the Syon House, Pettie's, Kabley, 
Duke of Edinburgh, Sutton's Perfection, and a few others. 
Two or three men are usually kept at work in these frame 
grounds, and on three days of the week (Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday) they are employed in cutting fruits for 
market, and on the other three week-days they are busy stop- 
ping and regulating the shoots of the Cucumbers, watering, 
<fec. Should any young fruits exhibit a tendency to become 
crooked, they put them into cylindrical glasses open at both 
ends. These glasses are about 12 in. or 15 in. long, and 1^ in. 
or 2 in. in diameter, and several thousands of them are 
employed in one large frame-ground, as one good and straight 
Cucumber is worth nearly a dozen small and deformed ones. 
The crooked ones are disposed of for pickling. Should any 
u nosed " f nuts, as they are termed, or such as have swelled 
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at the point, be found, which occurs late in the season, a piece 
of string is tied round them, and they are left to ripen, as 
such fruits are certain to contain good seed. When the seed 
fruits become yellow and are cut, they are placed under sashes 
or on boards exposed to the sun, so as to get thoroughly ripe and 
hard before being separated from the pulp. The first sowing 
to supply plants for growing in frames is made in little 
punnets or flower-pots, early in the year, which are placed 
in hot manure frames. When the seeds germinate and are fit 
for potting off, two plants are potted into a 6-in. pot, and the 
whole replaced in the frames, keeping them near the glass. 
As soon as the frames to be planted can be spared, they are 
moved aside, and trenches cast out 5 ft. wide and 2 ft deep, 
and firmly filled with stable litter. Over this some soil is 
placed, and the frames set on again. Another sowing is 
generally made to succeed the first one ; but, as a rule, there 
are seldom more than two sowings made, and the second is 
only sown because all the frames are not empty at one time 
to be filled by the first sowing. When the heat is at a proper 
temperature for planting, a little more soil is introduced to 
the frames, and one potf ul (containing two plants) is planted 
under each sash, and one of the plants is trained towards the 
front of the frame and the other towards the back. The 
sashes are then put on and all is kept close for a few days, 
and, if need be, a little shading is also given by strewing 
some litter over the glass. Afterwards, until the plants have 
fairly begun to grow, no more ventilation is given than is 
necessary to prevent scorching in the case of bright sunshine. 
For several weeks after having been planted they are 
covered up at night with litter, removing it next morning ; 
indeed, this covering is not discontinued until the month of 
June. When the plants have grown sufficiently to come into 
bloom, they are most attentively looked after in the way of 
regulating the growths, pegging them down, and stopping the 
lateral shoots at the joint beyond the embryo fruit, and pre- 
venting an accumulation of superfluous growths. Through- 
out the day they are allowed to have plenty of air during 
the summer, but it is all taken off at night ; in the morning 

N 
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the sashes are tilted up a little, and as the heat of the day 
increases the sashes are still further opened. 

Water is given in the morning abundantly to those requir- 
ing it, whilst those that are not dry have simply a sprinkling 
overhead. It is cold water from the tap that is entirely 
used, and doubtless this is the greatest drawback to Cucumbei 
growing with which the market gardener has to contend, as 
where one or several acres are covered with frames, it would 
be almost an impossibility to make tepid all the water that 
would be required. Large hogsheads, however, are sunk here 
and there about the frame-ground, and brick or cement tanks 
are frequently used for containing water, with which they are 
filled for the next day's use. Guano-water is sometimes given 
during the summer time, being applied through a fine rose 
overhead. This application is not only useful as a stimulant, 
but when given overhead has been found to be of material 
benefit in destroying or preventing red spider, as well as 
invigorating old plants. In reference to woodlice, toads are 
put in the frames to destroy them. Cucumbers require sunny 
weather to set well, and in dull wet seasons they do not thrive 
well, especially in the earlier part of the year. Should the 
summer be hot and bright, the sashes are shaded a little, and 
this is done by strewing some rank litter over the glass ; but 
many market gardeners, by way of economy of labour, paint 
the sashes with whiting. By August the plants are getting 
exhausted ; therefore careful attention is paid to thinning out 
old and bare Vines, and encouraging young wood by means 
of stimulants, in the- way of manure-water and coverings from 
cold ; and in this way they last till September. No fruits 
are saved for seed until August, for if left sooner they would 
materially weaken the crop of marketable fruit Until 
August Cucumbers are liable to red spider, thrips, green fly, 
mildew, canker, and various other diseases ; the only remedy 
being that of keeping the plants in as vigorous growth as 
possible. When mildew attacks the Cucumber it is generally 
the result of insufficient ventilation and too low a temperature. 
When it does appear, dusting thinly but evenly with flour of 
sulphur through a piece of muslin cloth is the only cure. 
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Thrips are the most terrible of the insect enemies which attack 
the Cucumber; for these, and also for green fly, which is 
sometimes troublesome on the young growths, fumigating 
with Tobacco is usually resorted to ; but the foliage of the 
Cucumber is so tender, especially when forced, that fumiga- 
tion, unless done very carefully, is a cure which is often 
worse than the disease, and should never be attempted by 
the inexperienced. For these pests, and also for red spider, it 
will generally be found best to apply the " Antidote for Eed 
■Spider, Thrips, and Green Fly," by putting a small quantity 
in the water with which the plants are syringed. This will, 
if persevered in, obviate the necessity of fumigation, and keep 
the foliage fresh and green. Canker in the stems may be 
stopped by filling up the fissures with quicklime. 

Cucumbers in the Open Air. — Market gardeners in the 
neighbourhood of London grow but few Cucumbers in the 
open air. Many have attempted it, but most of them have 
now abandoned it, the result not having proved very satis- 
factory. Where, however, it is carried on, they are grown 
under glass and hardened off and planted out 6 ft asunder 
and 10 ft. row from row, and hand-glasses are put over 
them. When they begin to grow the ground is well mulched 
with straw, to keep the earth moist and the fruit clean. Due 
attention is paid to their after-culture in the way of stopping, 
thinning, <fcc, and in some cases fairly good results are 
•obtained Under any circumstances Cucumbers form an 
uncertain crop in open fields ; but while their produce is in 
such demand in all large towns, their culture, where they will 
succeed with tolerable certainty, will no doubt still be largely 
carried on. In one or two counties, the soil and climate of 
which seem unusually well adapted to their growth, large 
•quantities are grown in the open air for the London markets ; 
from such sources there are said to be sent to London not 
less than 600 tons a week during what is termed the Cucum- 
ber season. Of these upwards of 100 tons have been known 
to be sent to Covent Garden in a single day. What an acre 
of Cucumbers realises in the way of money is uncertain ; but 
they are stated to yield a good profit to the grower even if he 
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should get no more than Id. or 2d. a dozen for them. At 
these prices sums varying from £20 to £60 per acre, accord- 
ing to the season, are said to have been obtained for them. 
In good Cucumber-growing localities the seed is sown about 
the beginning of May, where the plants are intended to grow,, 
in rows some 4 ft apart, and the plants stand nearly 2 ft. 
asunder in the row. In favourable seasons they soon push into, 
active growth and cover the ground with vines, which, during 
the latter end of May, the whole of June, and beginning of 
July, spread in all directions and come into bearing. During 
their growth, weeding and thinning their superfluous shoots, 
are well attended to, and if the plants should not entirely 
cover the ground, or wherever blanks occur, Mangold Wurtzel 
is planted in the vacant spaces. About 4 yds. apart are also 
rows of Onions, set early in the spring, which, being allowed 
to run to seed, serve in some measure both for shade and 
shelter. Where Onions are not used for this purpose, Rye, 
sown in the autumn, 4 yds. or 5 yds. apart, and cut as soon 
as the vines cover the ground, is employed instead ; Peas are- 
also sometimes used for the same purpose. In this way the- 
ground is made to produce two or three kinds of crops at the 
same time, and if one should happen to fail, one or more of 
the others, as the case may be, take its place. By the middle 
of July or earlier, according to the season, the crop is ready 
for a first gathering, and from that time to the end of Sep* 
tember fruit varying in length from 10 in. to 12 in., green 
and solid, though sometimes unshapely, is continually being 
cut, sometimes to the extent of three tons at a time, and that 
from little more than as many acres. When gathered the 
fruits are sorted, the best being sent to London, second-rate 
kinds to the provincial markets, and what are small, crooked, 
or discoloured are given to pigs. Eipe ones are saved for 
seed, so that little or no waste is ever experienced with crops 
of this kind. The baskets in which Cucumbers are sent ta 
market are called "pads." In shape they are square, with 
hinged lids, and they hold about two bushels. 

Gherkins. — These are extensively cultivated in London^ 
market gardens, some growers frequently gathering from* 
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18,000 to 20,000 fruit in one day. The need is sown in May 
in rows, where the plants are to remain in well manured land 
The rows are usually about 9 ft. apart, and the plants, which 
are thinned out when sufficiently advanced to admit of the 
strongest being discerned and left, are allowed to stand 6 ft 
apart in the rows. The after treatment is exactly the same 
as that practised in the case of outdoor Cucumbers, except 
that the shoots of the Gherkins are allowed to grow unpinched. 
The fruit is gathered when about the size of a man's finger, 
placed in bushel baskets, and sent direct to the pickle manu- 
facturers. A good place for Gherkins, and one often devoted 
to them, is the alleys between the rows of spring-sown 
Cabbages or Eadish beds. The alleys are dug over, the drills 
for the seeds opened in the morning, and the seeds are sown 
in the afternoon when the ground is warm. When the 
Radishes or other crops are cleared off the intervening beds, 
the latter are dug, and a line of Cauliflowers or French Beans 
is planted along the centre of them, or sometimes two or 
three lines of Lettuces are put in. Some sow the Gherkins 
on an open quarter in patches of three or four «eeds together, 
in rows about 5 ft. or 6 ft apart, and 3 ft or 4 ft asunder 
in the row. Hand-glasses are then placed over the seeds, and 
when the young plants have come above ground, abundant 
Ventilation is given until they show flower, when they are 
fully exposed. Others sow a few seeds in the middle of the 
space between fruit bushes for about 6 ft. or 10 ft into the 
brake, but no further. Thus, being near the outside, they 
get plenty of air and light, and have, in addition, the shelter 
of the bushes. In most cases, however, they are raised in 
frames and transferred to the open ground in June, and in 
this way they fruit earlier and usually give less trouble and 
better results. 

Tomatoes. — During the last few years Tomatoes have 
risen rapidly in public favour. At one time there was 
comparatively little demand for them, but now acres of plants 
are grown where formerly there were only dozens, and 
hundreds of bushels of fruit are yearly imported from 
America. As an indoor crop, Tomatoes do not always pay 
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the grower unless he has plenty of house-room that would 
otherwise be unoccupied. American growers can produce fruit 
much earlier and at less expense than English cultivators, 
who have to pay high rents and high prices for forcing- 
material; and for this reason only a few people near 
London attempt the growth of the Tomato as an early indoor 
crop on anything like a large scale. Mr. Wells, of Barnet,. 
grows his Tomatoes in beds of soil that previously had been 
occupied by Cucumbers, and even then the soil, he informed 
me, was rather richer than he could have wished, for if it 
be too light and rich in character Tomatoes make rank 
growth at the expense of fruit The plants which I saw,, 
however, at Barnet, were loaded with bloom, and promised 
to bear heavy crops. The variety grown was unnamed, but 
seeds of it were obtained from a grower at Sherborne* 
who exhibited it at South Kensington some few years ago, 
and so well does it answer the purpose that Mr. Wells has 
never grown any other. One year he put out a few plants, 
in a bed of burnt ballast out-of-doors, and although they did 
not grow very luxuriantly, and did not ripen their fruit per- 
fectly, owing to their being planted late, yet the crop was a 
heavy one, and the fruit, which was picked green and ripened 
on a shelf in one of the houses, fetched in the market in 
November about 2a per dozen. Mr. Bennet, of Rabley, grows 
Tomatoes in beds in houses in the same way in which Vines 
are grown. The first crop, being brought on early, yields 
fruit in April The plants are obtained from seeds or cut- 
tings, planted in the beds in which they are to fruit in 
January. They are subjected to plenty of heat and moisture 
and receive abundance of water at the roots, and thus 
treated they yield heavy crops, which ripen in April and 
May, and which are sold in the market at remunerative prices. 
Stopping the shoots frequently and fertilising the blossoms 
are important points in Tomato culture both indoors and out, 
inasmuch as both operations not only increase the quantity 
of fruit, but also its size and quality. 

Outdoor Tomatoes in market gardens are not planted 
against walls, as is done in private establishments; but a 
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warm situation, convenient to water, is selected for them in 
open positions, and in such positions they produce abundance 
of fine, large, well-coloured fruit The earliest planted ones 
are generally put in the most favourable positions, such as a 
warm border, or on either side of " spent " Mushroom ridges, 
where they are well sheltered. If planted too early, they 
are liable to be cut down by late spring frosts, in which case 
entire removal and replanting is the remedy usually applied ; 
if the damage be not too great, however, the sound eyes pro- 
duce shoots that eventually carry heavy crops. The large 
red-fruited sort, which much resembles the Orangefield, is the 
principal kind cultivated in London market gardens; and 
growers for market will not be easily persuaded to exchange 
it for any of the novelties that have lately appeared among 
Tomatoes. It is an abundant bearer, hardy, and, although 
its fruits are not so shapely as those of many other kinds, 
they are excellent in quality. Early in spring, the seeds of 
this kind are sown broadcast in a frame, in which a bed of 
fermenting manure, covered with 6 in. of light soil, has been 
placed. These frames are protected during cold weather by 
a covering of litter or mats placed over the sashes ; but 
during favourable weather this is removed and air is given, 
in order to render the young plants as strong, healthy, and 
stubby as possible. If the plants come up too thickly they 
are thinned, and when they are about 2 in. high they are 
pricked out into 4-in. or 6-in pots, two plants being generally 
put into each pot. Frames are sometimes prepared by placing 
in them fermenting manure in the form of a bed to a depth 
of 15 in., well trodden down, on which are placed 8 in. of 
soil, and in such beds pots filled with mould are plunged up 
to the brim. The plants are then dibbled into the pots, and 
the frames shut up and kept close for a time, until fresh root- 
action has taken place. They are afterwards kept freely 
ventilated until May, when the sashes are entirely removed 
during the day, and replaced and tilted up at night and 
in wet weather. During the last week in May and first fort- 
night in June the plants are thoroughly hardened off, although 
still unable to endure even a slight frost, and they are planted 
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in warm positions, as before stated, on Mushroom ridges or 
similar places. As soon as the fruit has attained its full 
size, the leaves are turned aside so as to expose it to the sun, 
hj which means it ripens more readily, and is of a better 
colour than when shaded. The ripe fruits are generally 
picked off twice a week, leaving the greener ones a little 
longer, so as to mature themselves ; but should frost come, 
all fruits are picked off, and spread out on hay in a frame 
under sashes, where they eventually become red. The amount 
of fruit borne by a patch of Tomatoes in a well-managed 
market garden is really wonderful Good Tomatoes of out- 
door growth fetch £1 per bushel in Covent Garden, and some 
large growers gather as many as eighty bushels per week. 
Some idea of the extent to which Tomatoes are grown in the 
Fulham Fields may also be gleaned from the fact that some 
of the " quarters " hold upwards of 10,000 plants, and that 
some growers have several such quarters. 

Onions. — For good Onions there is always a large demand, 
and late in the season they fetch high prices. In nearly all market 
gardens round London Onions are grown to a large extent both 
as summer and winter crops. In the neighbourhood of Lea 
Bridge large fields are devoted to them, and from this district 
■come large quantities of the finest produce brought to market. 
Great breadths of Onions are also grown at Fulham, Chis- 
wick, Deptford, and Mitcham, the land thereabouts being 
light and rich and well suited for their culture. The main 
spring sowing, which consists usually of the Deptford and 
Beading varieties, is made as soon after the middle of Febru- 
ary as the condition of the soil and weather permits. If the 
seed be good and is sown broadcast, 9 lb. to 12 lb. per acre is 
used, but if sown in lines only 8 lb. to the acre is needed. 
Land intended for Onions is generally roughly trenched during 
winter and thrown into ridges, so as to become thoroughly 
pulverised and sweetened by the action of frost During dry 
weather in February the ridges are levelled and the surface 
Tendered smooth by raking and rolling, after which the seed is 
sown either broadcast or in drills 9 in. to 10 in. apart If 
small pickling bulbs be desired, seed is sown broadcast at the 
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rate of 20 lb. per acre. After sowing, the seed is raked or 
harrowed in, and the operation is completed by rolling the 
surface firm and even. After the young Onions appear above 
the ground, weeding and thinning are proceeded with as may 
be required. The varieties generally selected by growers for 
market are the Beading or White Spanish, Deptford, Brown 
Spanish, and James' Keeping. The Silver-skin, for pickling, 
and the White Spanish, Lisbon, and Tripoli varieties are sown 
in August to produce young salad Onions for winter and 
bulbs for spring use. The Deptford variety is one of the 
best sorts, producing heavy, firm bulbs, which keep well 
through the winter months. Broadcast sowing is considered 
the best for spring-sown crops, as involving less labour ; and 
as the bulbs, after thinning, stand at regular distances apart 
over the whole area, the produce per acre is considerably more 
than when sown in beds or lines. Seed sown in the autumn 
is, however, sometimes drilled on beds 4 ft. or 5 ft. wide, 
these being divided by narrow alleys which serve as walks for 
labourers who weed the beds and draw the crop as required 
for market; but this crop is also often sown broadcast 

Onion seed takes a long time to germinate, but if the 
ground be clean and well tilled, weeds will not appear much 
sooner than the Onions, or, at least, not so thickly as to choke 
them. As soon as the Onions have fairly come up, women 
or men accustomed to Onion cleaning are set to work amongst 
them. These operators are furnished with the short-handled 
2£-in.-wide hoes, with which they hoe down the weeds and thin 
the whole crop with wonderful certainty and expedition. The 
field is marked off into strips for the guidance of the hoers, 
to each one of whom there is a space of 6 ft given, so that were 
four cleaners employed the strips would each be 24 ft wide. 
People accustomed to this work do not trample carelessly about; 
nor, indeed, can the crop be materially damaged by doing so, 
for the Onions that are thus prostrate to-day are nearly erect 
to-morrow. Each plantation is generally cleaned by this 
means three times during the season, the last cleaning being 
made about the end of June or early in July, and any large 
weeds that appear after that time are pulled out by the hand. 
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Towards the end of August or early in September the Onions, 
being ripe, are harvested when dry. Those that are green 
and thick-necked are laid aside for immediate sale ; but the 
firm and sound bulbs, particularly of the Deptford kind, are 
either cleaned of any loose scaly skins and spread out a few 
inches deep over the floor of a loft, or tied into bunches and 
strung in pairs over poles or on pegs in a loft or shed, so that 
they can be marketed at any convenient season during winter 
and spring. 

The profits on a good crop of spring-sown Onions are com- 
paratively large, although the prices vary considerably in 
some seasons. Sometimes as much as £45 per acre is made 
of them by the grower, the purchaser being at the expense 
of harvesting the crop. At other times, however, £30 per acre 
is considered a good price. The silver-skinned Onion, which is 
grown largely for pickling, is sown on good land, the plants 
being left as thickly as they come up, as the closer they are 
together the sooner they will cease growing in summer and 
the better they will ripen their bulbs. Good clean bulbs 
realise from 8s. to 10s. per .bushel in the market. The 
autumn sowing of Onions is made on ground cleared of 
Cauliflowers, Cabbages, or other early crops, in the end of 
July for drawing in a young state from September onwards, 
but the main sowing is not made till about the middle of 
August. The autumn sowings are, as a rule, made in beds 
about 5 ft wide, and the seeds are covered deeper than those 
of the spring sowings. Autumn sowings of Onions are not 
often made broadcast on fields, as they must be weeded, not 
hoed, in the process of cleaning ; the hoeing would thin 
them too much. As they are only required for drawing when 
young they do not need to be more than one-third of the 
distance asunder required in the case of the summer Onions. 
They are weeded soon after they come up, and once, or per- 
haps twice, during the winter time. Weeding is performed 
by women in dry weather, each of whom takes a small round 
basket to put the weeds into rather than throw them on the 
alleys. In marketing these Onions they are cleared off the 
beds in large patches, and not by picking out the strongest 
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and leaving the weakest, as is generally done, and they are 
washed, which makes them look white. If a portion be 
intended for transplanting, a piece of well-prepared rich 
ground is made ready for them, rolled firmly, and lined off 
into rows about 9 in. apart, and into these lines the young 
plants are dibbled about 6 in. apart. These make large 
saleable bulbs early in July. The kinds used for autumn 
sowings consist of White Spanish and White Tripoli or Lis- 
bon. Some growers save large quantities of Onion seed, for 
which purpose well-formed bulbs are selected and planted in 
spring in rows which vary from 2 ft to 6 ft apart, Lettuce, 
Badishes, Spinach, or other low-growing vegetables being 
grown as intermediate crops. After the flower-stems make 
their appearance they are staked at intervals, and twine or 
cord is strained on either side the rows to prevent the stems 
being beaten down by hail, rain, or wind, Ordinary Onion 
seed fetches from 2s. to 5s. per lb., according to the season ; 
but the best seed, or that from improved or rare sorts, is more 
valuable. In Hertfordshire large breadths of seed Onions 
may be seen in July, and on good deep land it is considered 
one of the most profitable of crops. 

Leeks. — These form a very remunerative crop to the grower 
for market who has good rich land and the means of sup- 
plying them with abundance of water. Large quantities of 
them are grown in the valley of the Thames where the soil 
is moist. The first sowing is made towards the end of 
January in a frame set on a gentle hotbed, on which has 
been placed a few inches of light, rich soil The seed is 
sown rather thickly and afterwards slightly covered with fine 
soil. The sashes are then kept close until the young plants 
appear, when abundance of air is admitted both night and 
day on all favourable opportunities. If severe weather sets 
in the sashes are covered with litter or mats. On fine days 
plenty of water is supplied to the plants, and the soil is kept 
frequently stirred. If the seedlings are too thick they are 
thinned out to 1 in. or so apart, and those that remain are 
gradually hardened off until towards the end of March, 
when they are carefully lifted and planted out-of-doors in 
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rows about 1 ft apart, the plants in the row being about 
6 in. asunder. Between the rows Lettuces are planted, and 
these, being of quick growth, are removed long before they 
can in any way injure the Leeks. The next sowing, which 
takes place about the end of February, is made out-of-doors 
in beds, and when large enough the plants are put out in a 
similar manner to the former sowing in heavily-manured, 
deeply-dug soil Another sowing is made six or eight weeks 
later, and the last one generally about the first week in May. 
In all cases drills are drawn to a depth of 4 in. or 5 in., 
in which the plants are put. These in some measure pro- 
tect the plants in the early stages of their grow*;h and serve 
as receptacles for water. The frequent hoeing of the ground, 
which is considered a very important matter, fills in the 
drills and blanches the necks of the Leeks — one of the main 
things to be considered in their culture. During dry weather 
abundance of water is applied, and some growers, after 
taking a crop of Lettuce from between the rows, heavily 
mulch the ground with manure. The produce from the 
first sowing is ready for market by the beginning of August, 
when it is quickly removed and the vacant ground cropped 
with other vegetables. The latest sowing keeps up a con- 
stant supply of Leeks far into the winter, when they are most 
in request, and when a bad Onion year occurs they pay 
remarkably welL When lifted for market the roots are left 
entire, and, after being washed, the outside leaves are stripped 
off and the tops shortened ; they are tied six or eight 
together in flat or fan-shaped bundles, packed in round 
hampers, and sent to market. Most growers save their own 
Leek seed, and for this purpose a quantity of the best plants 
are selected and transplanted to a sunny situation, where they 
remain until the seed is ripe. When this is the case the 
heads are cut off, laid out to dry, shaken out of the husks, 
and stored in paper or canvas bags until wanted. The chief 
kind for early crops is the London Flag, but for main or late 
crops the Musselburgh is mostly preferred. 

GUhlic and Shallots. — These are sparingly grown in 
market gardens, owing to their being used in small quantities 
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for flavouring purposes rather than in quantity as substantial 
food. They are generally propagated by offsets from the old 
bulbs planted in rows in warm sunny positions in March, 
but if large quantities are cultivated, then seed gives the best 
results. Seed is sown broadcast or in drills 1 ft. apart in 
March or April, and the subsequent culture is similar to that 
of Onions. An acre of good land is said to produce upwards, 
of 6 tons of Garlic from seed, and the wholesale value of thia 
produce varies from £150 to £200. Garlic is one of the 
most wholesome of vegetables, but in England it is not used 
so extensively as in France and other Continental countries. 

Chilies and Capsicums. — These are grown in Cucumber 
houses or similar places where a brisk heat and plenty of 
moisture are maintained. The seeds are sown in pots in April, 
and when large enough the young plants are potted six or 
eight together in an 8-in. pot in good rich soil and placed on 
stages in a light position. Plenty of water is given them 
whilst growing. In August I have seen hundreds of pots full 
of plants in Mr. Wilmot's garden laden with ripe pods. Some 
plant them out in frames and in this way obtain abundance of 
fruit, but the most profitable way is pot culture. 

Endive. — This is largely grown in nearly all market gar- 
dens round London, and especially in those situated in moist 
districts. The first sowing is usuaUy made early in May, 
either in frames or on prepared beds in the open air. In 
either case good rich soil is used in which to sow the seec^ 
and the surface after sowing is made firm by being beaten 
with the back of the spade. The chief point in reference 
to early-sown Endive is to keep the plants continually grow- 
ing, as if they experience the least check they run to seed or 
"bolt," as it is termed. On this account early Endive, as a 
rule, is not grown in very large quantities. The principal 
sowing is made early in June, and is succeeded by smaller- 
ones to the end of July. In most cases the outdoor sowings 
are made on the ground on which they are to grow, as on 
Celery ridges or between the rows of any crops where there 
is room, and for which the ground was well manured. Some- 
times, however, the seed is sown on beds, and the seedlings 
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thinned out if too thick and transplanted when sufficiently 
large to handle. In any case the distance apart of permanent 
plants is from 12 in. to 15 in. Endive and Lettuces are 
frequently planted on land alternately, large fields being often 
devoted to them; sometimes whole fields of Endive alone 
occur. Blanching is effected by tying the leaves like those 
of Lettuces with withies or pieces of bast In from twelve 
to fifteen days after being tied up Endive is ready for market. 
The most forward piece is then cleared by pulling the plants 
up by their roots, and in this state they are packed in 
hampers and conveyed to market The Dwarf Green Curled 
and the Batavian are the kinds chiefly grown, but the former 
sort is that which is grown in the greatest quantity. The 
produce from the earliest sowings is ready for market early 
in August and onwards until Christmas and even later. A 
few growers house plants for winter and spring supply, but 
now, when they have to compete in the market with the 
French, the prices obtained scarcely remunerate them for 
their trouble and house-room. 

LrcrTUCEa — In cool moist soils Lettuces pay the grower 
much better than many other market crops, inasmuch as they 
are but a short time on the ground, and a large quantity can 
be grown in a comparatively small space ; they frequently, 
indeed, fetch more money than Cabbages, which impoverish 
the ground more and remain on it for a much longer period. 
The best market Lettuces appear to be the Paris White Cos, 
Bath Brown Cos, and Grand Admiral Cabbage ; and in some 
cases the Leyden White Dutch Cabbage kind has also given 
great satisfaction. A hardy constitution is of great importance, 
but the half-tender kinds are more acceptable for table. The 
variety of the White Paris Cos, generally known as the London 
Cos, is the best summer Lettuce in cultivation, owing to its 
excellent quality and fine colour. The Bath Brown Cos is an 
excellent Lettuce for standing the winter, and if bound round 
with a withie or piece of matting when nearly fit for use, it 
forms a large fine heart of beautiful white crisp leaves with 
pinkish midribs, and it is grown in large quantities in market 
gardens on this account The usual sowings of Lettuces 
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between August and December are made on beds, and the 
young plants are transplanted where they are to remain ; but 
the spring and summer sowings are made where the plants 
are to stand till they are fit for use, in rows from 1 6 in. to 
18 in. apart, and the seedlings are thinned out in the row to 
1 ft asunder. In this way, and by a careful selection of 
seed, the plants seldom " run," and are had in use throughout 
the summer. The demand for Lettuces depends for popularity 
very much upon the character of the weather ; in cold periods 
they are not so much sought after, but in warm weather there 
is a great demand for them. In some market gardens banks are 
thrown up on which to grow Lettuces, and some of the tender 
<3abbage kinds withstand the winter in that way. In open 
places, especially where the soil is wet, it is usual to round up 
beds on which both Cabbage and Cos Lettuces are planted, as 
in this way less moisture is retained around their roots than 
when they are planted on flat ground. Lettuce banks have a 
sharp incline, without special reference to aspect, the important 
point being to secure shelter. In order to obtain this the 
banks are thrown up under Apple trees, Currant bushes, <fcc, 
and under hedges, and in some cases small Laurels are planted 
closely along the tops of the ridges and in such a manner as 
to project over the bank. These Laurels afford good protec- 
tion, as they retain their foliage all through the winter. 
Under such circumstances, a Lettuce crop is got off early, and 
the soil can be again partially levelled to furnish a crop of 
<dwarf Beans or other summer produce. Around Gunnersbury 
and Kew acres of open spaces may be seen in the spring cropped 
with Lettuces alone, and long beds of seedlings in various 
stages under the hedges are kept to supply plants for succes* 
sional crops. 

Celery. — This is considered by market gardeners to be 
one of the most remunerative of crops where both soil and 
situation are suitable for its growth. The Valley of the 
Thames is considered to be in all respects well adapted 
for Celery culture, and many acres of land in the Fulham 
fields and elsewhere are occupied by it The sowing for the 
.first crop of Celery is generally made early in February ; a 
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large main sowing is made in March, and for the latest crop 
sowing takes place in the middle or end of April The early 
and main sowings are usually made in frames on hot-beds, but 
for a late crop the seed is sometimes sown in the open air on 
manure beds or in similar positions ; the seed is sown at all 
times rather thickly in moist, light soil, and is but lightly 
covered. When up the seedlings if too thick are thinned out 
to 1 in. or so apart. Some dig out trenches and fill them with 
fermenting material, on which they place a few inches thick 
of light, rich soil, and after sowing the seed cover the bed 
with mats or rough litter until the seed has germinated, when 
the coverings are removed during the daytime and replaced 
at night should the weather be unfavourable. In all cases 
the beds on which Celery seed is sown are made firm either 
by treading or rolling, and a little light soil is sifted through 
a fine sieve over the seed after it has been sown. The 
seedlings in all cases are freely exposed to light and 
air in order to render them stout and stocky. Those from 
the first sowing, when large enough, are pricked out in frames 
on a bed of rotted manure, and those from the main and later 
sowings are pricked out in May and June on beds similarly 
prepared on a sheltered border out-of-doors. In these posi- 
tions they receive abundance of water in order to keep them 
growing, for a check at any period in the growth of Celery 
plants is very detrimental The plants are usually pricked 
out in rows from 6 in. to 8 in. apart, about half that distance 
being allowed between the plants in the rows. When plant- 
ing time has arrived a spade is run between the rows and a 
good soaking of water is given, after which nothing more is 
done for a few days. A spade is then pushed under the 
plants, which are thus carefully raised, separated, and taken 
on handbarrows or in boxes direct to the trenches. When 
planted a good watering is given them, and thus they sustain 
a very slight check through removal ; but market gardeners 
seldom plant Celery in double rows as is done in private 
gardens, one row in each trench being considered the most 
profitable way. The strongest plants are in all cases selected 
and placed in trenches by themselves, and the weaker ones by 
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themselves. In that way a succession is formed, uniformity in 
the size of the heads is secured, and thus a whole row of 
plants becomes marketable at one time. They need no sorting, 
and the ground being cleared is made available for other crops. 

The ground on which it is intended to plant Celery is, if 
possible, prepared in autumn by being heavily manured and 
trenched, the surface being either thrown up in ridges or left 
in as rough a state as possible until spring, when it is levelled 
down to be sown with Radishes. In that case the land is 
marked out into a series of beds from 5 ft. to 6 ft wide, 
leaving a good wide alley between them. In these alleys is 
placed an extra supply of manure, and in them are planted 
the earliest Celery plants. By the time these require earthing 
up the Radishes will have been marketed and the ground 
cleared of weeds, <fcc I have, however, seen whole fields 
marked off in beds and the trenches dug out in winter in 
readiness to receive the Celery, the beds being planted with 
Lettuces or early Cauliflowers. Market gardeners never plant 
Celery in deep trenches ; on the contrary, they contrive to 
allow the roots after the crop is fully earthed up to be con- 
siderably above the bottom of the ridges. Especially is this 
the case as regards late crops, which in damp badly drained 
soils are very precarious. During the growing season Celery 
is abundantly supplied with water, as are also the crops of 
salad plants, or French Beans, which are invariably grown 
between the lines. Earthing up is performed for the first time 
when the plants have become fairly established and are 6 in. 
high ; the sides of the trenches are chopped down on the 
morning of some fine day, well broken up, and allowed to dry 
for an hour or two, when two men, one on each side of the row, 
push the soil with the back of a wooden rake to within 
a few inches of the plants so as to leave a ridge for the 
reception of water. At the next earthing the soil is pressed 
tightly round the bases of the plants, and more of it is 
chopped down from the ridges ; and at the third, which is 
the final earthing, the ridges are made firm and smooth in 
such a way as to effectually throw off the rain. The red 
and white varieties of Celery are the principal kinds grown, and 
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tinder the treatment just recorded they become very crisp and 
solid. Sometimes a crop of Celery is grown for culinary 
purposes early, in spring, and in that case the seeds are sown 
in June, and the young plants are pricked out rather closely 
together; they are never earthed up more than once, the 
object being to secure plants with flavour rather than crisp- 
ness and good quality. 

Radishes. — The first two crops of Radishes of the year 
are generally grown amongst fruit trees, if bush fruits or 
Roses do not occupy the ground. By sowing time, which is 
in November and December, the trees are leafless and pruned ; 
therefore they do not offer much shade to the young Radish 
plants, but rather protect them from cold winds and severe 
frosts, and before the trees have made much growth in 
spring the Radishes are fit for market, and the ground when 
^cleared of them is available for being planted with Lettuces 
or other plants that are best suited for a shady situation. 
Crops of Radishes to succeed those under fruit trees are sown 
in open quarters, in 6-ft wide beds with alleys between them. 
After sowing the seed is raked in with wooden rakes, and after- 
wards slightly covered with fine soil taken from the alleys. 
The surface of the beds is then rolled, and in the case of 
•early sowings slightly covered with long litter, which after the 
seeds have germinated is removed on every favourable oppor- 
tunity, but immediately replaced on the appearance of frosty, 
snowy, or stormy weather. After the second week in February 
<joverings are dispensed with if the weather is at all likely to 
<xmtinue mild for a time, as the plants have by this time 
become strong and better able to stand the cold. The litter 
is, however, kept in the alleys in case of emergency until all 
•danger from frost is over, when it is removed entirely and con- 
verted into manure. Successional sowings are made in 
February, March, and April, in a manner similar to that just 
•described, and in some cases during the summer, but except 
in moist situations Radishes do not succeed well in hot 
weather ; therefore where such situations do not exist, sowing 
•ceases in spring, and recommences in August and September 
if the weather be at all showery. A good crop of* Radishes 
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during the summer is profitable, and especially so in dry 
seasons, when they are comparatively scarce. The ground 
chosen for them is usually that recently cleared of Celery, 
French Beans, Khubarb, or Vegetable Marrows, which, after 
being deeply dug and heavily manured, is levelled and other- 
wise prepared to receive the seed. Sometimes Kadishes are 
sown between Asparagus ridges, and in such positions they 
succeed remarkably well on account of the soil being deep and 
rich. The chief varieties grown are the red Turnip and Long 
Salmon. A few of the white forms of these two kinds are 
also grown, but the red varieties form the bulk of the crop. 
When Kadishes are required earlier in the spring than they 
-can be obtained from the December outdoor sowing, they are 
•obtained from frames placed on hotbeds, or trenches are dug 
out and filled with manure, on which a little soil is placed, 
and after sowing, the beds are covered over with litter. In 
March the first outdoor crops are usually ready for market. 
The largest roots are in all cases pulled first, the others being 
allowed to remain until they also become marketable. When 
lifted they are tied in fan-shaped bundles, each consisting of 
■about a dozen roots, with bast or a thin withie, and when 
washed they are placed in baskets for market. Women, who 
usually perform this operation, are either paid so much per 
-day, or receive from 1 Jd. to 2d. per dozen bundles, and at these 
prices, although they seem small, when there is full work they 
earn from 5s. to 6s. per day. Birds are the worst enemies 
with which the Radish grower has to contend, and when large 
quantities are grown it is found necessary to employ boys to 
scare them away, otherwise they would devour all the seed, 
and even pull up the young plants in order to obtain the husks 
which adhere to the young leaves. In May and June Turnip 
Kadishes are so plentiful as to be brought to Covent Garden 
in waggon loads. 

Corn Salad or Lamb's Lettuce. — This plant, which is 
often called " Mache," is grown to some extent by market gar- 
deners. The seed is sown for succession crops from August 
to October, the result being a supply from October till spring. 
There are two kinds grown — the Round and the Regence ; 
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the former is considered the best for winter use, bat it runs 
to seed earlier in spring than the latter kind, therefore the 
Hegence is sown in October for a supply after the Round 
kind has run to seed. The land on which the seed is sown 
is of a rich character, and in many cases it is sown broadcast 
among winter Onions or some similar crop for which the land 
has been liberally manured and otherwise well prepared. No 
more preparation is needed beyond raking the surface before 
and after the seed is sown. In gathering, the plants are 
pulled up by their roots, washed, and sold amongst mixed 
salads in small punnets. Most growers save their own seed, 
which is found to be better than that which can be purchased. 
For this purpose a bed is specially prepared, levelled, and 
made fine on the surface, after which it is rolled or otherwise 
pressed down firmly. Good plants from the general sowing 
are then selected and planted thickly, and the bed is after* 
wards kept free from weeds. In summer the seed which 
ripens is allowed to fall on the bed, after which the old plants 
are pulled up and the seed is carefully swept off the hard 
surface and placed in water to separate it from the soil, which 
sinks to the bottom. The seed is then dried gradually in the 
sun and put in bags and into a dry place, and under such 
conditions it will retain its vitality perfectly for several years. 
Corn Salad is not considered of itself a paying crop, but 
when sown amongst other crops it takes up but little room 
and therefore in such cases may be considered to be fairly re- 
munerative. 

Mustard and Cress. — These are grown to a large extent 
in beds made on the floors of Vineries, a portion being sown 
and a portion cut every other day. During February and 
March the floors of such Vineries remind one of a verdant 
pasture, so green and so healthy do the crops of Mustard and 
Cress in various stages of growth appear. After sowing, a 
good watering is given, and the beds are covered with mats 
until the seeds have germinated, when they are immediately 
removed. The Mustard and Cress are cut when they attain a 
height of 1J in. to 2 in., a long-bladed knife with a crooked 
handle being used for the purpose. With this implement in 
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one hand the operator cuts as much at a time as he can hold 
'with the other, which is about as much as will fill a punnet ; he 
then deftly takes the cut material up with both hands and 
places it in an upright position in the punnet. So precisely 
do practised hands perform this work that one would almost 
imagine the Mustard and Cress had been sown in the punnets. 
During January, February, and March Mustard and Cress 
fetch from 2s. to 4s. per dozen punnets, but later on they 
become much cheaper. Rape is often sold for Mustard. It 
is mild in flavour and, perhaps, equally wholesome ; it is 
also stiflfer, and keeps longer in good condition in a cut state 
than Mustard. On hotbeds out-of-doors, in temporary frames, 
and in warm moist borders, Mustard and Cress are grown in 
enormous quantities, some using as much as 500 bushels of 
seed in one season, and £2 or £3 worth of punnets per week 
while the Mustard harvest lasts. 

Watercresses. — Of all esculents used as salads this is the 
most important, but in London market gardens its culture is 
limited on account of there not being suitable places for it. 
Watercresses are said to have grown in a wild state on the 
banks of the Thames and other places near London for many 
years before their culture for market was attempted on any- 
thing like an extensive scale, and there being then little 
demand for them the supplies from these quarters were suf- 
ficient ; but as they gained popularity in France, Prussia, and 
elsewhere, so the demand for them in London also increased, 
and beds for their culture were formed at Springhead and 
Northfleet, near Gravesend, as far back as the beginning of 
the present century. What quantity of Watercresses is now 
consumed in the metropolis it is impossible to tell, but Mr. 
Horace Mayhew calculated that 14,958,000 bunches were sold 
in the course of 1851. Of this amount the street hawkers 
alone disposed of £13,949 worth. On an average they dis- 
posed of 5s. 6d. worth per week each, on which the profit 
was about 3s. 6d. This estimate of the Cress trade in Lon- 
don does not, of course, take into account the amount brought 
in directly from the country and disposed of in other ways. 
As the population of London has so vastly multiplied of late 
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years, the amount now consumed must be much greater, and 
is daily on the increase, as people are beginning to learn the* 
truo value of this wholesome esculent ; although the calcu- 
lation, as just stated, was made early in the present century,. 
Springhead Cresses are still noted for their superior quality. 
After these beds were started, and the produce obtained from 
them was found to yield remunerative profits, similar places 
were soon made where suitable situations existed round the 
metropolis, and it is estimated that there are no less than 
10,000 bunches of Watercresses disposed of in London daily. 
Large supplies are now obtained from Waltham, Cheshunt, 
Uxbridge, and other low-lying places near the Great Eastern 
Railway, and the annual amount realised by growers for Lon- 
don alone is very great The space at Springhead allotted to 
Watercress culture is about three acres in extent, and consists 
of a winding ditch varying in width from 6 ft. to 20 ft. The 
supply of water is furnished by numberless springs of fresh 
clear water, which bubble out near the banks of the stream in 
various places, and form themselves into a little rivulet The- 
water contains a good deal of iron, and on the sides of the 
Cress-beds, where it is somewhat stagnant, the Cress assumes 
a much more unhealthy colour than that in the middle of the 
stream. The Cress-beds at Springhead lie in a warm shel- 
tered valley ; the sloping banks on either side the stream, 
which appear to be exceedingly fertile, are covered with fruit 
trees, such as Apples, Plums, &c. ; and Lettuces thrive well 
near the water. The Watercress is re-planted yearly, generally 
in August and September, and sometimes in spring. Tufts of 
the roots are taken up and pulled apart, and planted in rows, 
about 1 ft. apart, after which they are trodden or rolled 
down, with a view to induce the roots to take quickly. The 
water is just deep enough to cover the roots, and when fully 
grown the young shoots in summer represent a miniature 
meadow of healthy green Watercresses. Cutting is prac- 
tised three times a week, as many being cut at a time aa 
the markets require. Cutting the Cress is performed by men, 
who, with leather boots to knee, walk in the beds, and with 
a long knife chop off the most forward of the Cress about 
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9 in. long, and place it in baskets in such a manner as to 
allow of a circulation of air through the baskets, in order to 
prevent the Cress fermenting. Before being placed in the 
baskets the Cress as cut is dipped overhead in the water, 
which keeps it fresh until it gets to London, when the pur- 
chaser afterwards keeps it well wetted as long as it remains 
in his possession. 

Chicory and Witloof. — Chicory, though a useful winter 
salad plant, is not grown so much near London as one might 
expect it to be. Nevertheless, when taken up in winter and 
forced, it furnishes an excellent salad. The seed is sown in 
drills 18 in. apart in a light open situation. When the seed- 
lings appear they are thinned so as to be left 9 in. apart. In 
winter the roots, which resemble those of a Parsnip, are lifted 
and placed in a warm corner in the dark, when they soon 
throw up a large white crisp head. Sometimes the seeds are 
sown in heat, and when the plants are 4 in. or 5 in. high 
they are kept in the dark under straw or mats, and, when 
well blanched, are cut and placed in small punnets for market. 
Witloof, which is closely allied to Chicory, is likely before 
long to become a good market salad plant, on account of its 
easy culture. Seeds of it are sown in June in deep well- 
manured soil, and when up the young plants are thinned to- 
6 in. apart Early in winter the plants are lifted as required, 
and after having their leaves cut off near the crown they are 
replanted thickly in trenches 12 in. deep. These trenches 
are then filled up with litter ; in a month or so the crowns 
start into growth, and when 6 in. high, are white and crisp, 
and ready for market When better known this plant will 
no doubt be more largely grown than Chicory, on account of 
its superior quality. 

Dandelion. — This is not grown to any great extent, al- 
though in the spring it may be seen in the market in a 
blanched state in the form of small plants with their roots 
attached. It is sown in beds and blanched by being covered 
up for a few weeks previous to being dug up. 

Herbs. — All kinds of herbs are extensively grown in market 
gardens between fruit trees and on spare pieces of ground not 
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available for other crops. The principal supply of herbs for 
distillation and drying purposes is grown at Mitcham in 
Surrey, and in Hertfordshire — indeed there probably are with- 
in 30 miles of London upwards of 1000 acres of land devoted 
to herb culture. Nearly all herbs are bunched and sold in a 
green state, and taking up, as they do, little room, they travel 
to market along with other things and are in some seasons 
very remunerative. 

Spearmint and Peppermint. — These are largely grown 
both for distillation and drying, particularly the latter ; near 
Mitcham many acres are occupied by it. The roots are planted 
in the first place 1 ft. apart each way, and at the end of the 
two following seasons it is ploughed in, and afterwards kept 
clear of weeds by constant hoeing. In August the green stems 
are cut and taken to the distillery. The culture of Spear- 
mint is chiefly confined to market gardens round Fulham, 
Gunnersbury, and Isleworth. Mr. Humphreys and Mr. 
Dancer, of Fulham, have both large pieces of ground devoted 
to it The dampest piece of ground is usually selected for 
Mint if it is to be a permanent plantation. The roots are 
planted in rows 1 ft. apart, and the space between them is 
intercropped during the first season, but afterwards the ground 
becomes such a mat of roots that intercropping is impossible. 
During the Pea season enormous quantities of green Mint are 
disposed of in London, and early in spring when Mint sauce 
is in demand some growers devote large ranges of glass pits to 
its culture. Mr. Elliot, of Fulham, has several long ranges of 
heated pits which are planted with Mint roots in succession, 
to yield a good supply from early in the year until green Mint 
becomes plentiful out-of-doors. During severe winters this 
crop is a fairly remunerative one, but in mild seasons it some- 
times happens that it can be had out-of-doors as soon as the 
last pit comes into use, and thus the time and labour of grow- 
ing it under cover are lost. 

Sage. — This is not in such general demand in a green state 
as Mint, but in nearly every market garden a plantation of it 
may be observed in some out-of-the-way corner, where the 
roots often stand undisturbed for years. At Mitcham, how 
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'ever, large areas of land are devoted to its culture, and new 
plantations are frequently being made, it being considered 
under favourable circumstances a fairly remunerative crop. 
Both the red and green leaved kinds are grown. Young plants 
are obtained by dividing the old roots in spring ; they are 
inserted in rows from 1 ft. to 2 ft. apart each way, after which, 
if they continue in a thriving condition, no further attention 
is paid to them until late in summer, when the stalks are all 
out off, tied in bunches, and disposed of at once. When 
blanks occur in the rows through the plants becoming sickly, 
the whole plantation is broken up and replanted. 

Parsley. — This is grown to a large extent in some market 
gardens, whilst in others none can be found. The seed is 
sown in successional batches from March to August in rich 
soil, and generally where the plants are to remain, transplan- 
tation being considered detrimental to its producing good 
foliage; it also induces the plants to run to seed sooner 
than they otherwise would do. When up, the young plants 
are thinned out to a proper distance apart by means of hoes, 
and some growers protect a large bed of it during winter ; 
but, as a rule, this kind of treatment is not considered 
sufficiently remunerative to be carried out on a large 
scale. 

Thyme. — The green and golden leaved varieties of Thyme 
are grown in spare places in market gardens; by some 
growers the latter kind is considered to be the best, because 
it grows better than common Thyme. The roots are divided 
into small pieces and planted between fruit trees, or as edgings 
to borders, where the soil is firm and solid — positions in which 
they succeed well and yield abundance of tops for bunching 
for market. 

Camomile. — This is a crop extensively grown at Mitcham, 
many acres of land there being occupied by it In March 
•old worn-out plantations are broken up and the plants divided 
into small rooted pieces. These are planted in well-prepared 
ground in rows 2 ft apart each way, the intervening spaces 
being cropped with Lettuces or other esculents, which c$n be 
quickly got off the ground. It is, however, not an uncommon 
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practice to plant Camomile plants as thickly again as those just 
mentioned, and afterwards to thin them out to the required 
distance asunder. As the blooms expand they are picked off* 
by women, who receive Id. or ljd. per lb. for gathering 
them, a process which is continued as long as sufficient 
flowers are produced to be remunerative. When gathered the 
flowers are laid out in a shady but airy place to dry, after 
which they are put into canvas or paper bags and dis- 
posed of. 

Squibting Cucumbers. — These are grown for distillation 
alone, which is usually done by the growers themselves. They 
are raised from seed, sown in frames similar to those of Vege- 
table Marrows or ridge Cucumbers. About the end of May 
they are planted out-of-doors in light rich soil, in rows from 
4 ft to 6 ft apart each way. The fruits are gathered before 
they are fully ripe, a condition in which they are liable to 
burst, and thereby become useless. 

White Poppies. — These are grown at Mitcham on rather & 
large scale. The seed is sown in rows 2 ft apart in spring ; 
when up, if necessary, the plants are thinned out a little, and 
the ground is kept free from weeds, but beyond these opera- 
tions no other attention is paid to them until August when, 
their seeds are ripe. The heads or capsules are then carefully 
gathered, placed in bags, and disposed of to chemists and 
herbalists. 

Liquorice. — This is not so extensively grown now as. 
formerly, the expense incurred in its cultivation being such 
as to render it at times anything but a remunerative crop. 
Still large tracts of land at Mitcham are devoted to it Ground 
intended to be planted with Liquorice is heavily manured* 
trenched, and thrown up in winter in rough ridges. In the- 
spring following the ridges are levelled, and the ground is 
marked off into drills 3 ft apart and 4 in. deep. In these the 
sets (consisting of small pieces of the old root-stems, each con- 
taining an eye or two) are planted. During the first year 
and a half after planting the ground is intercropped with 
Lettuces, Cole worts, <fcc., but after that the Liquorice* requires, 
all the room. In the autumn of each year the matured sterna. 
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are cut off close to the soil, and the ground between the rows 
is forked over and, if need be, manured. The crop is usually 
lifted in the end of the third season after planting, and tfa£ 
labour and expense incurred in this operation are very great. 
On this account growers seldom lift Liquorice themselves, but 
sell it as it stands, leaving the purchaser to harvest it. In order 
to extract the roots, which penetrate deeply, it is necessary to 
dig out a deep trench close alongside of the first row, and 
then by the aid of steel forks or ropes the roots are extracted. 
If the roots be not required for use at once they are stored 
away in sand or earth pits like Carrots, Beet, and other root 
crops. 

Borage. — This is grown in temporary frames out-of-doors for 
supply during autumn and winter, and for spring use seedlings 
are raised in heat and transplanted into glass-covered frames, 
which can be easily removed when the weather is sufficiently 
mild to admit of the plants being exposed without injury. It 
is sold chiefly to hotel keepers for making claret-cup. 
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Musiirooms. 

Enormous quantities of these are disposed of in Covent 
Garden Market between September and ApriL In nearly all 
cases they are grown on ridges in the open air. Sometimes 
these ridges are built between fruit trees, but when an open 
space can be had it is always chosen in preference. They 
are placed so as to form a series of ridges 8 ft apart They 
consist of ordinary stable manure, from which the strawy 
part has been separated, and which has been previously 
turned over two or three times to sweeten and prevent "fer- 
mentation, for the fresher the manure the greater are the 
chances of success. Whilst the manure is being prepared, 
the ground selected for the ridges is levelled and lined off 
into breadths 6 ft wide with 2-ft. alleys between them ; the 
manure is then wheeled along the rows and built firmly into 
bluntly-tapering ridges. When constructed, they are left 
exposed for a few days, in order that the heat, which is at 
first great, may subside to about 80°. If it gets too strong, 
the ridges are thrown down and rebuilt, an occurrence by no 
means uncommon ; even whole fields of ridges in August and 
September may sometimes be seen thus overturned. When 
rebuilt and the proper temperature has been arrived at, they 
are at once spawned on both sides, after which about 3 in. 
in thickness of mould are spread over the manure and made 
firm by being well beaten with the back of a spade, leaving 
the surface smooth and even. The ridges are now left 
undisturbed for a few days, and if the inside be not likely 
to get too hot, a loose covering of litter is placed over them, 
which is increased in thickness as the heat subsides. In hard 
frosty weather additional litter is applied, and mats are pegged 
down on each side of the ridges to guard them from wet 
In this way frost is excluded, and also wet to a great extent, 
and the litter is prevented from being blown away by wind. 
Watering is seldom found necessary even in the dryest situa- 
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tions or seasons ; but when it is done all coverings are removed 
and the ridges are gently watered with a rosed-pot, the water 
being used in a tepid state. When gathering the Mushrooms, 
the litter is carefully removed by one man ; after him come 
others with baskets, into which the Mushrooms are collected ; 
and, following the pickers, are other men who replace the 
covering, for it is an important matter not to permit the 
ridges to be at any time long exposed. 

Market gardeners used formerly to make their own Mush* 
room spawn, but now they find it, as a rule, cheaper to buy 
it. The cakes into which it is made are broken up into pieces 
about the size of a Walnut, and these are inserted in three 
rows along each side of the ridges, from 9 in. to 12 in. apart 
in the rows. The first ridges are made about the middle or 
end of July, the main series about a month later, and some 
are often made in October. Dry frosty winters are beneficial 
to the Mushroom crop, and dull, damp ones the contrary ; in 
very wet seasons even the best of cultivators often lose large 
sums of money in consequence of their crops failing. When 
the beds are exhausted, the manure, being thoroughly decayed, 
makes excellent material for applying to ground about to be 
planted with gross-feeding crops, such as Vegetable Marrows, 
Tomatoes, Lettuces, Celery, French Beans, <fcc. Mr. Steel, 
of Fulham, and several other Mushroom growers, however, 
instead of removing their ridges, plant them with the earliest 
crop of Tomatoes, positions in which they ripen their fruit 
much earlier than in open borders. Mr. Elliot, to whom I 
have elsewhere alluded, is one of the most successful Mush- 
room growers in the neighbourhood of London ; his ground 
lies high and dry, and he seldom loses a crop. In February, 
1877, which was one of the worst seasons on record for Mush- 
room culture, I saw in his packing shed no fewer than a score 
of half-bushel baskets full of beautiful Mushrooms at one 
time. The large ones were being separated from what are 
termed " buttons " and placed in baskets by themselves. The 
latter fetch the most money, but the former probably pay the 
grower best, inasmuch as it takes fewer of them to fill a 
basket Mr. Dancer, of Chiswick, a very successful Mush.- 
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room grower, often produces large quantities in cold frames 
during winter; but in summer Mushroom growing in this 
Way seldom repays the trouble incurred and the valuable space 
occupied Mushrooms are also sometimes grown largely in 
Cucumber houses and similar places. When crops of Cucum- 
bers are on the decline in summer, the beds are covered with 
Warm manure and spawned, and from such beds bushels of 
good Mushrooms are gathered throughout the winter. The 
Cucumbers are allowed to grow at will or die, but are not 

Eulled up, as the foliage even when dead helps to darken the 
ouse, and thus furthers the growth of the Mushrooms. In 
Vineries, too, where no Vine roots exist in the inside borders, 
Mushroom beds are made, i.e., when sufficient heat is kept 
up in the houses to be favourable to their growth, which 
happens, of course, early in the spring. Perhaps this is as 
profitable a crop as can be employed to occupy such spare 
spaces, and if private growers, who are often short of a supply 
of Mushrooms, were to make up little beds in succession in 
similar positions, they would probably always have plenty. 
Growers of Mushrooms always try to get a good crop into 
market shortly before Christmas, as they are at that season in 
great demand. 
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